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THE RIVER. 


BY COLONEL G. A. STRUTT. 


Some four years ago my wife 
and I decided that of all 
things a record New Zealand 
stag was the most desirable. 
We did not get him, of course. 
He is still there. We, on the 
other hand, are lucky to be 
here. 

The second week in March 
saw us setting out for a little- 
known valley of the Southern 
Alps in the South Island. 
This valley, formed by one 
of the greater tributaries of 
the Haast River, is some sixty 
miles long and flanked by 
densely forested, in parts pre- 
cipitous, mountains of some 
8000 feet, rising at its head to 
mMow-capped giants of over 
10,000. The head of the valley 

never been reached, and 

I much doubt whether it 
has yet, though I got within 
distance of it, and 

nearly met with disaster on a 
forced and hurried retreat. Few 
People outside New Zealand 
realise that there are still large 
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areas of unexplored mountains, 
forests and valleys, areas which 
can provide adventure galore. 
We, that is Rabbit, as she 
is known to her intimates, 
and I, and Tom as packer, 
left Makarora with D—— and 
his train of horses carrying 
our outfit and supplies. D—— 
was to leave us at our base 
camp (horses could not pro- 
ceed farther) and return to 
retrieve us on 20th April. I 
had sent George, my head 
man, and Lox, cook and packer, 
on ahead a fortnight earlier 
to prepare a base camp, and 
other camps higher up the 
valley if they had time. Owing 
to the many difficulties of the 
country, and the shortness of 
the stalking season compared 
with the distances one has to 
travel, it is customary, almost 
essential, to send men on ahead 
to prepare camps within a day’s 
march of one another and to 
reconnoitre a practicable way 
between them. From the base 
x 
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camp every mortal thing essen- 
tial to life has to be carried on 
one’s back. 

The ‘ packer’s ’ life, I reckon, 
is @ poor one. The higher 
up a valley one is, the 
longer it takes him to get 
from there to the base camp 
and back; and the longer he 
takes on the double journey, 
the more of his load he con- 
sumes on the way. Ipso facto, 
there is the less for you to 
receive on his return to the 
top end, and, conversely, the 
more to give him to support 
life during his return journey. 
As each mile you progress 
means to him two miles on 
his trips, it becomes very easy 
to outdistance supplies and be 
compelled to fall back towards 
them. 

Naturally he is prone after 
a four days’, sometimes hazard- 


ous, march to the base camp 
to have a day’s rest and do 
himself proud in the grub 


line. Satiated with necessities 
and his mind dwelling on lux- 
uries, he is quite likely to 
arrive back with a pack com- 
posed of tinned fruit and, 
maybe, an odd tin of bully 
beef, which, once opened, will 
not keep more than a day, 
and attracts every blow-fly 
(of which there are millions) 
in the place. Possibly, too, 
he has fallen into a creek on 
the way, and arrives back 
with the sugar non est and the 
supply of matches ditto. Tom 
and Lox seldom committed 
these errors; though we were 
often on short rations, we were 
never without. 
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In two days we arrived g 
the bank of a river which 
flowed from the mouth of ow 
valley—an uninviting river, ig 
cold, turbulent, devoid of figh 
life and of a nasty thick 
whitish-grey colour. The reago, 
for this was not hard to fing 
One had only to raise one; 
eyes to the mountain top 
crested with glaciers, jaggs 
pinnacles of rock between then 
pointing to the sky like th 
fingers of a drowning man, the 
great cliffs below them and th 
rocky canyons through whic 
numerous creeks hurtled dom 
to join the river. Here wasa 
giant grindstone at work slowly 
and relentlessly reducing the 
rocks to powder. 

Only during hard frost dog 
this action cease and the river 
become clear. At other time 
it has the consistency of weak 
whitewash. To wade in it 
gave me a feeling of dizziness, 


as if the earth was slipping § 


past. The water always felt 
immeasurably heavier than i, 
say, a Scots river, and, owing 
to the large amount of pow 
dered stone suspended in it, 
no doubt its density is actually 
much greater. I mention this 
as I think it probably helped 
me later on. 
From where we met the rivet 
one could see very little of the 
valley. A sharp semi-circulat 
bend terminated in an 


sheer cliff some 2000 feet 2 | 


height, small scattered trea 
and patches of scrub clingilg 
here and there, limpet-wise, # 
its face. This bluff was some 
half-mile in length; it 10# 
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vertical from, and in many 
places actually overhung, the 
water. All entry into the 
valley, to man or beast, was 
absolutely barred on our side. 
To ford the river seemed im- 
practicable. It was about 100 
yards wide and might be any 

The water was 80 
opaque that it was impossible 
to see one’s feet in it even 
though only ankle-deep. D——, 
however, assured me that the 
river was low (it did not look 
it), and that the horses could 
wade it without swimming. So 
they did, plunging and wallow- 
ing, but D——- was only right 
by about an inch ! 

Half a mile across. the pro- 
montory formed by the bend 
a second fording was necessary 
to regain our original bank, 
where the base camp was 
fixed on a big open park-like 
flat some three miles above the 
bluff. Here D—— said to me, 
“If you ever get stuck up in 
the valley and cannot get out, 
you'll find a way across the 
face of the cliff below that big 
tree. They tell me that Harper, 
who first entered it from up 
above, got out there after 
being cut off by the river for 
over thirty days and nearl 
starved.” 2 ! 


I took careful note of the 
tree, little thinking I should ever 
have to try that way myself. 

The second crossing was nar- 
Tower than the first, but the 

was proportionately 
stronger, and, though we made 
it in safety, Rabbit received 
her first fright from the river 
Which we all later grew to hate 
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so much. Her horse stumbled 
and got his head turned down- 
stream, with the result that 
before she could pull him round 
they were within an ace of 
being carried into the rapids 
skirting the cliff below. 

On reaching our base camp 
we met George and Lox. They 
had prepared a base and more 
or less fixed up two other 
camps higher up, @ full day’s 
march from each other. Ulti- 
mately our top camp was No. 5, 
and the same number of days 
from the base. 

The base was pitched thirty 
yards from the river on a 
slight rise of ground, with a 
good supply of timber for fire- 
wood. The only crab was that 
there was no clear water any- 
where near, and the river water 
had to be left for hours to 
settle before any use could be 
made of it. For some time 
George and Lox had hesitated 
as to whether they would use 
the site of a former camp at 
the foot of the mountains and 
on the other side of the flat. 
There was a small burn there, 
but they finally decided against 
it, as the stream was nearly 
dried up. It was by the mercy 
of God that they did so. 

We had many minor adven- 
tures, amusing and otherwise, 
during a month’s stalking, and 
I first acquired my hatred of 
the river when George and I 
were nearly done in by it while 
attempting to reach the head 
of the valley and Mount Sefton. 

On 8th April, which was 
Easter Day, we found ourselves 
on our return trip down the 
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valley and back at No. 1 Camp, 
about seventeen miles above 
the base. 

A few miles above No. 2 
Camp I had spotted what 
looked like a really good head 
on @ flat across the river 
and, moreover, at one of the 
very few places where the 
river appeared fordable. Rab- 
bit and I decided that we 
would part company, she to go 
down with Lox to the base 
camp, as he and Tom had 
reported some good stags on 
the big flat there on their 
various trips for supplies, and 
I was in great hopes of her 
getting a really good one. 
George and I were to cross the 
river, which was now compara- 
tively low for the first time, 
and take a six days’ ‘ flying 
trip ’ up the other bank, which 
hitherto we had been unable 
to reach. In the meantime 
Tom was to relay all the gear 
brought back from the higher 
camps, and we would re- 
assemble at the base. 

Easter Monday was a glorious 
day. Everything looked well 
set for our respective enter- 
prises—and then things began 
to happen. 

Rabbit lost her wedding- 
ring. Before she started to 
wash her hands it was there 
(she was positive of that), but 
having finished and thrown 
the water away, it was not. 
Though we searched every dead 
leaf and every blade of grass 
in every direction in which she 
would have thrown the water, 
no ring was to be found. 

That same evening George 
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and I pitched our tent by the 
ford. I was hacking down, 
sapling to form a ridge 
and was using a huge folding 
knife, once the property of 
one of Africa’s earliest hunters, 
when the back spring gaye 
as I made a slash, and the 
heavy blade closed on ny 
trigger finger, nearly severing 
it at the first joint. I had 
a very definite feeling that all 
was not for the best in the best 
of possible worlds. Fortunately 
I had annexed an old pair of 
Rabbit’s stockings, having rm 
out of cleaning material for 
my rifle, and the hem of one 
of these made an excellent 
finger-stall, which seemed to 
stop the bleeding as effectively 
as the cobweb of childhood 
days. 

After this minor mishap there 
was just time left to get 
across the river, which here 
presented no undue difficulty, 
and to bring off a successful 
stalk and shot at the stag 
I had seen the day before. 
Though not a first flighter, he 
was nevertheless a good wild 
eleven pointer, rather on the 
narrow side but with long and 
very heavy horns. I felt the 
more pleased with him that 
it was a longish shot, head on 
to me and in long grass, and 
my nearly severed finger had 
proved almost incapable @ 
pulling the trigger. Taking lis 
head and liver we again 
the river, which was 10W 
rapidly rising after a hot day: 
It was a splendid night, myriads 
of stars, and stags roaring 2 
the bush. 
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Dawn found us awake to the 
sound of rain on canvas. No 
crossing the river whilst rain 
was about. Neither of us had 
forgotten what so nearly hap- 

before. With great re- 
luctance we decided to abandon 
the trip. 

As events proved, that de- 
cision was the saving of our lives. 

On our return journey I 
pointed out to George numerous 
tree-trunks of great age and 
size lying half-buried in the 
shingle hundreds of yards from 
the river, and asked him how 
long ago he thought it had 
dumped them there ? 

“Maybe a hundred years,” 
he said; and in the folly of 
my heart I replied, ‘I should 
like to see the flood that could 
take them away again.” 

My foolish wish was soon to 
be gratified. 

By the time Camp No. 1 
was reached it was raining 
good and proper: the sort of 
tain they call ‘turrible wet’ 
on the west coast of Scotland, 
and when they say that they 
mean that it is rain. The 
creeks were beginning to rush 
and rumble down the mountain- 
sides, and we were thankful 
Indeed when Tom fetched in 
from the base camp just before 
dark. We had feared that he 
might find some of the creeks 
too high to wade and be cut 
off between two of them, a 
thing which can easily happen. 
However, there he was, soaked 
through but safe, and, what 
Was almost equally important, 
bringing with him enough food 
to last for several days. He 
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reported that the others had 
reached the base camp in 
safety the previous day. 

That night we had a feast, 
including tea with sugar in it. 
We had been for four days 
without either, so went to bed 
happy. 

It rained all night and all 
next day. On 12th April it 
was still raining, but not so 
hard. We wore practically no 
clothes so as to keep what we 
had moderately dry, and hoped 
the creeks would be low enough 
on the morrow to allow us to 
get down to the base. Again 
it poured all night, and the 
tent started to leak. The 
river was a seething cataract, 
and anything from 100 to 200 
yards wide where normally it 
would be 25 to 30. All the 
creeks were impassable torrents, 
and it was out of the question 
to move either up or down- 
stream. I subsequently learned 
that the nearest rain-gauge to 
us, on the coast and some thirty 
miles away, registered 30 inches 
for the fortnight and 9°9 for 
one day. In the mountains we 
must have had much more. 

We were alternately kneeling 
in a puddle blowing the fire as 
the rain quenched it, or fanning 
it with wet hat or billy lid, 
and then trying to dry some 
portion or other of clothing or 
rushing out into the deluge to 
escape from the smoke created, 
only to return with wet clothes 
to find the fire on its last legs 
again. Those that stalk in 





Westland deserve all the stags 
they get and many that they 
do not. 
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The river had now risen 
several feet and reached the 
big trees left stranded as far 
as 200 yards from its normal 
course. Opposite our camp 
it was fully 400 yards wide, 
and resembled Niagara rapids. 
Scores of great logs and tree- 
trunks up to 50 feet long were 
being swirled down, sometimes 
disappearing for 100 yards or 
more and then suddenly shoot- 
ing up like some gigantic sea 
monster. Great boulders rum- 
bled along the bottom like 
thunder. 

None of us slept a wink that 
night. We were worrying about 
the two down below and also 
about ourselves. Our camp 
was in a bend of a creek, now 
a cataract, with only a huge 
boulder deflecting its course. 
If that should give, we and our 
camp were finished. What we 
feared most was that a land- 
slide, of which there had been 
several within hearing during 
the day, might block the gorge 
through which the creek rushed, 
discharge its pent-up waters 
upon us and sweep us into the 
river, which had risen to within 
a few yards of our tents. 

The forest gave little hope 
of refuge, as trees were crashing 
everywhere, owing, I think, to 
the sheer weight of water col- 
lected in the dense moss with 
which so many of them were 
covered. We were thoroughly 
on edge. A constant downpour 
on the roof of a tent for four 
days and nights, without one 
moment’s cessation, wears away 
one’s nerves. The drumming 
becomes intolerable. 


By mid-day the river had 
fallen considerably, leaving g 
scene of devastation behind it 
comparable only to the shell 
torn battlefields of Franca, 
What had been a lovely stretch 
of English park-land five days 
before was now a waste of 
boulders, mud and tree-trunks, 
George and I prospected down- 
stream, but found the side 
creeks were still impassable, 
Food was getting very short, 
There was no hope of killing 
a beast, for we had not hearda 
single stag roar since the rain 
started. The forests seemed 
utterly deserted, and it ap 
peared as if every living thing 
had left them to get above the 
timber line to drier and safer 
ground. This we subsequently 
proved to be correct. Even 
when the weather improved 
somewhat, the rutting was 
never resumed. The stags, 
and I presume the hinds also, 
seemed to have had the heart 
knocked out of them. 

Next night it rained less, and 
as the side creeks were some- 
what lower, George and I 
decided to make a push t0 
get down to the base. Though 
we had difficulty in finding 
new trails where old ones had 
been washed away, and in croaé 
ing several creeks, we 
the seventeen miles in seven 
hours. By mid-day it was 
raining as hard as ever, and 
it was two very wet and be 
draggled objects who reached 
the camp that evening. Thank- 
ful we were to see smoke cut 
ing above the trees which hid 
it, and to know that Rabbit 
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and Lox were safe. It was a 
wan Rabbit, though, who 
ted me, and Lox looked as 

if he had not slept for a week. 

Neither had slept for four 
nights. They were nearer the 
river than we were up above, 
and, though its bed was wider 
than with us, it soon rose 
above the banks and _ sur- 
rounded them; but, having 
once overflowed, it had plenty 
of room to spread out, and 
this checked the vertical rise 
of the water. As it was, they 
had only about eighteen inches 
to spare, and had selected the 
tree which was to be a final 
refuge. Their chief fear, like 
ours, was that a landslide lower 
down might block the river 
and the flat become deep lake 
at @ moment’s notice. 

During their second night 
there was a heavy thunder- 
storm, which at first they 
mistook for the dreaded, and 
expected, ‘slide.’ The third 
day, just as it was growing 
dark, there was a terrific rend- 
ing roar, and they knew that 
this was the real thing. On 
rushing out they saw, to their 
intense relief, that the fall 
had taken place on the side 
of the flat farthest from the 
fiver and rather below their 
camp. It landed on the very 
spot George and Lox had origin- 
ally thought of for our base ! 

Evidently the little creek 
Which we had so much despised 
& month before because of its 

of water had become 
dammed high up in the hills. 
The dam burst and down came 
the lot from about 4000 feet up, 
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gaining momentum all the way. 
Millions of tons of water, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of 
earth and stones and thousands 
of trees, mostly big ones, had 
come hurtling down on to the 
flat, covering it for acres and 
for many feet in depth. The 
trees were so smashed, splin- 
tered and pulped that one 
imagined nothing but dynamite 
could have been the cause. I 
noticed. one section of a silver 
birch only two feet long, from 
a trunk three feet in diameter, 
snapped off as one would snap 
off a short length of a match. 

No wonder Rabbit and Lox 
looked nearly played out. The 
crash must have been horrific, 
and coming on top of an earth- 
quake a fortnight before, the 
flood and sleepless nights, it 
was more than enough to shake 
the nerve of anyone, especially 
a8 the débris reached within 
200 yards of where they were. 

The 16th was lovely. We 
spent it spreading the whole 
of our belongings out to dry. 
All our head-skins were ruined 
with blow-fly, which was most 
annoying but unavoidable 
under the circumstances. Many 
of our other belongings were in 
much the same state. 

Even an odd stag came out 
to dry, and an occasional roar 
was heard that night. We 
had renewed hopes of getting 
something really good yet, as 
D—— with the pack - horses 
was not due till the 21st, an- 
other four days. 

On the 17th it turned much 
colder and rained hard. Lox, 
and Tom who had now rejoined 
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us, returned to No. 1 Camp 
to pack down the tents and 
things we had left there. 

I stalked a travelling stag 
for two hours in the bush, and 
though I got within ten yards 
of him I never saw more than 
the tips of his horns, which 
were very good indeed. Event- 
ually he got my wind, and I 
returned wet and cold. Every- 
where in the forest were signs 
of devastation. The next day 
Rabbit killed a nice Royal, 
with a narrow head unfortun- 
ately, which we were very glad 
of, a8 we had had no meat for 
days. 

It rained again for two days, 
and as the river had risen and 
was running in flood once 
more it was pretty obvious 
that D——. would not be able 
to reach us. He had a number 
of fords to negotiate before 
the two guarding the entrance 
to the valley, and these were 
clearly impassable. So George 
and I decided to make a 
three days’ ‘ flying trip’ on to 
the high tops above our camp. 

We had a very hard climb 
and two most uncomfortable 
nights just above the timber 
line. It rained on one and 
froze on the other. Dry fire- 
wood there was none. My 
‘bivvy ’ tent was only intended 
to hold one—certainly not two, 
even at a pinch—and George 
was, I think, the world’s best 
snorer. We saw a number of 
stags, mostly right up by the 
glacier line, but only one good 
one, which I got. 

Tt began to snow, and we 
had to choose between staying 
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up there or making 9 ram 
against time for the base camp, 
We wmiscaleulated and got 
bushed on a steep face in the 
dark. Rabbit, when she heard 
of it, said, ‘I knew we should 
have no luck after I lost ny 
ring.” As events turned out, 
she was both right and wrong 
and to a very marked degree, 

By the 26th we were pre 
tically out of food : tea, sugar, 
milk and flour. All that wa 
left were a few ration biscuits 
and a pound or so of chees, 
Disaster had overtaken our last 
emergency bottle of brandy. 

Over night Rabbit, George 
and I decided that we thre 
would make a bolt for it m 
the morrow and leave the 
other two in camp with # 
much food as possible, travel 
light, take no tent, only mackin- 
toshes to sleep in, and three 
biscuits and a bit of cheese 
each. We reckoned these would 
last if we made forced marches 
until we met the pack trai. 
We were to try and find the 
way out across the face of the 
bluff about which D—— had 
told me. 

Daylight showed the rivet 
to be just as high a8 eve. 
We left camp about 7 44, 
and found the going very bad 
for the three miles which separ 
ated us from the foot of the 
bluff. In many places the old 
trail along the river bank had 
broken away, and a new Way 
had to be forced through bad 
scrub and under, or over, 1a® 
trees. We also found the side 
creeks dangerously big and 
had to make several crossings, 
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where we were almost swept 
off our feet. A fallen tree pro- 
yided a bridge across one creek 
which would have absolutely 
defeated us. What had been 
a long stretch of smooth turf 
pordering the river when we 
entered the valley six weeks 
before was now a stretch of 
white sand. This promised to 
pe the best bit of going we had 
seen for weeks, and our spirits 
rose a8 we looked forward to 
half a mile without having to 
keep our eyes on the ground to 
pick the next step. Alas! the 
sand was still wet, and every 
step took us over the ankles, 
and sometimes to the knees. 
We sighted the bluff, and 
had a halt and council of 
war to decide what looked like 
the most promising place to 
cross its face. Where not 
absolutely sheer it was covered 
with trees and scrub, and what 
sort of going they hid was a 
toss-up. From this angle it 
was impossible to pick up the 
tree below which D—— had 
told me the way out lay. First 
a steep but easy slope tempted 
U8, and saw us up for a couple 
of hundred feet and far enough 
across the face to hear the river 
roaring and surging along the 
foot of the rocks below us. 
‘It’s going to be money for 
nothing,” we thought as we 
rambled along, though by 
now the slope was steeper and 
slippery. It was raining hard, 
and one was thankful to have 


tees and creepers to hang 
on to. 


Suddenly we found ourselves 


to face with a wall of 
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sheer rock. This was obviously 
the place where we must start 
to cross to the right. Twenty 
yards and we were up against 
cliff once more. We tried to 
work round left-handed, but 
were soon stopped by a belt 
of ‘ Lawyer,’ the equivalent of 
the African ‘wait a bit,’ so 
called from the fact that if it 
once gets you in its clutches, 
it never lets you go! We then 
made a slant down, mostly 
sitting, for it was very treacher- 
ous with no rock footholds— 
just an inch or two of semi- 
mud overlying the firm ground 
beneath. 

We bore away right-handed 
again to a shoulder of cliff 
which seemed passable, and by 
dint of pushing and hauling 
one another up we got round 
it. It was nasty going now on 
a steep ledge on the cliff face, 
and the question was how far 
it would lead us. Ten minutes 
hard climbing brought us to a 
deep cleft—an obvious ‘No 
road.’ 

Here we got our first clear 
view. We were a couple of 
hundred feet up the face of a 
sheer precipice, like flies on a 
window- pane. We saw the 
river tearing along below, milky 
white, churning and roaring. 
Without a word we turned and 
retraced our steps, going as 
gingerly as any three Agags, 
poor Rabbit looking rather 
white about the gills, and no 
wonder. I know I felt it even 
if I did not look it. 

Up and down, now a slant 
to the right, now one to the 
left, and suddenly there we 

x2 
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were right down by the edge 
of the river, though we had 
thought we were still far above 
it. From here we could at 
last get an open view. We 
were on the up-stream point 
of a little bay or backwater 
some fifty yards across. From 
the very water’s edge rose 
for hundreds of feet an over- 
hanging precipice which ter- 
minated a little down-stream 
of the backwater. Beyond 
that the going was obviously 
possible to the end of the bluff, 
which we could see only 200 
yards away. 

But what to do ? 

I doubt if even a lizard could 
have scaled the cliff, and the 
only other way was to try and 
wade the backwater. Leaving 
the others I tried this, but 
within ten yards found it was 
out of the question, as I was 
already up to my waist, and 
the bottom felt very like quick- 
sand. 

George was anxious to try 
and find another way, which I 
vetoed, as we had already had 
a long and dangerous climb ; 
and Rabbit, though she would 
have stuck it out to the last 
gasp without a word, was 
clearly nearing the end of 
her tether. We turned back 
(George rather disgruntled, I 
fear), and as each of us was 
naturally anxious to find the 
easiest way out of our diffi- 
culties, and as each apparently 
thought he or she was the 
most likely one to find it, we 
soon became separated. 

I could hear George occa- 
sionally some way ahead of 
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me and at a higher level, and 
thought that Rabbit was gure 
to be with him; but a litte 
later I caught a glimpse of he 
all alone and much lower down, 
I immediately got the wind Up, 
for there was no one near to 
help her in the case of a slip, 
and the going was dangerous 
for anyone. 

I cracked on the pace to 
overhaul her, and all went 
well till I came to a narrow 
gully of smooth rock which 
ended at the edge .of an over 
hang some twenty feet above 
the river. On the face of this 
gully was growing a small tree 
which I could just reach. I 
reckoned that by holding on to 
it I could swing myself toa 
good foothold on the other 
side, and so save the time which 
@ scramble up and round the 
head would entail. 

Without a thought I launched 
myself across ; rather, I should 
say, I tried to, for the moment 
I put my weight on it the tree 
came bodily away from the rock. 

I had no sense of slipping or 
falling or even of seeing the 
river below me. All I felt was 
@ sudden icy shock as I went 
under. The drop and the 
weight of my rifle, which was 
slung across my back, must 
have taken me a good way 
down. I had time to realise 
that I must get rid of the 
rifle immediately if I was # 
put up a fight at all. I got the 
sling over my head and beat it 
as hard as I could for the 
surface. On arrival there the 
full horror of my predicament 
hit me like a blow in the face. 
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One glance was sufficient to 
tell me that to all intents and 
I was a dead man. I 
saw that I had bobbed up in a 
litle bay, worn out by the 
gwitl of waters through count- 
less ages, the sides of which 
were not only perpendicular 
put overhanging and about 
twenty feet high. They were 
polished like marble and offered 
no visible finger-hold. Above 
my head I could just see the 
end of the chute down which 
I had fallen. To get out of 
the eddy of the tiny bay river- 
wards was certain death, and 
a quick one, in the rapids. 

A vivid picture came to my 
mind of seeing, when I was a 
small boy, two housemaids try- 
ing to drown a mouse in a tin 
slop-pail, and I could see the 
wretched little thing swimming 
round and round the smooth 
sides vainly seeking for some 
foothold. I did not think a 
shout could be heard, but 
shouted. And then the very 
worst happened. As I gazed 
up I saw Rabbit outlined 
against the sky, and in the 
fame instant she hurtled 
through the air. Never shall I 
forget her as she fell—rather 
like a pheasant shot in the neck 
—nor the choking cry she gave 
48 she hit the water, well out, 
and vanished. She told me 
later that on hearing my shout 
the had rushed back and fallen 

the same place before 
the could check herself. 

I struck as hard as I could 
for the spot. By some miracle 
the came right up within my 
grasp and by another miracle 
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some eddy swept us back into 
the tiny bay. Presently I 
found a small crack into which 
she could just get the tips of 
three fingers, and I told her 
to hang on to that, let her 
body float and not expend her 
energies by trying to swim or 
help herself. A tiny knob 
about big enough for the tip 
of one finger gave me a 
momentary rest. 

The swirls of the current, 
catching the pack which was 
still on my back, kept sweeping 
me away from my hold. Each 
time I had to swim back, and 
I knew the time would come 
when the current would get a 
proper hold of me. Just below 
the pot hole in which we were 
was a Sharp point round which 
the river raced, and below it, I 
had noticed from above, was 
a wild rapid. Rabbit man- 
aged, with one hand, to slip 
the straps of the pack off my 
shoulders, and I got clear of it. 

We waited for what seemed 
hours, but which were really 
minutes, in the hope that 
George would materialise. He 
was our only possible hope. 
Suddenly he appeared just 
where I had fallen over, and 
perilously near the edge. He 
gave us one look and said, 
“There is nothing I can do 
to help you,” @ plain statement 
of fact. We had no rope with 
us. I thought of telling him 
to tear his trousers into strips 
and make one, but put that 
brain-wave out of my head, 
as I knew we could not wait 
long enough. Then I remem- 
bered a long vine-like growth, 
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and tried to tell him to cut 
some of that, but, try as I 
might, all I could gasp out was 
“Branch ; quick.” 

George dashed off, and we 
hung on as best we could. At 
this juncture what should hit 
me in the back but my dis- 
carded pack still floating gaily. 
Here was a fresh hope, and I 
swam out and captured it, 
thinking that with its help we 
might try and shoot the rapids 
as @ last resort. It gave us 
a little encouragement, and 
I think helped us to hold on 
the extra minute which really 
mattered. The cold was eating 
into our very vitals, when all 
of a sudden there was a clatter 
and crash, and down the sharp 
point which formed the lower 
edge of our pot shot George on 
his back, feet first, apparently 
destined for the river and the 
rapid. Just as I thought— 
“Well, that’s fairly torn it,” 
and ‘The beastly river has 
got the lot of us after all,” he 
came to a full stop. His feet 
had hit a tiny ledge about 
eight feet above the water. 
For a moment he hovered, 
then found his balance and 
stayed there with just enough 
foothold to stand upright. 
What was more, he held in his 
hand a stick: thick at the 
butt and no more than the 
thickness of a finger at the 
thin end ; from its bark, totara 
(a very brittle wood)—but a 
stick of some sort nevertheless. 

George is a very strong man 
for his size; but it appeared 
impossible for him to hold 
even Rabbit’s weight on such 
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@ stick, with its wet and 
slippery bark, and still mom 
impossible for her to haul her- 
self up on it, However, it 
was the only chance, and had 
to be risked, with the gure 
knowledge that if it failed we 
were gone for good and all, 
Quickly he poked it out, and 
I saw that it was just within 
arm’s reach of the water when 
held straight down at the point 
of rock some fifteen feet below 
us. Waiting for a favourable 
eddy which would carry Rabbit 
within reach of it, I said, 
““Now’s your chance, Rab, 
and good luck to you.” Anda 
she swam for it some impulse 
made me shout to her, “ Don’t 
bend it whatever you do orit 
will snap.’’ She called back, 
** All right. I won’t break it. 
I'll do my best.”’ And she did 
Frozen as she was, weighted 
with sodden clothes and mack- 
intosh with water in the pockets, 
and on the point of utter ex 
haustion, she not only caught 
that stick by the thin end, but 
inch by inch pulled herself up 
it, first shoulder high, then 
waist high; and with each 
inch she drew herself from the 
water the weight on her hands 
grew heavier and heavier 
eight feet up a slippery stick 
hand over hand with no foot 
hold whatsoever, as the rock 
was overhanging ! 

As inch by inch she went a 
I watched her with my heat 
in my mouth, fearing that each 
inch might mean her last effort 
At last she managed to cluteh 
George’s foot with one 
and an instant later he 
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got her by the wrist. With a 
big heave he hoisted her on 
to his little platform, where 
she stood a poor, little, shiver- 
ing, woe-begone figure, more 
dead than alive. 

By this time I was com- 
pletely numbed with the cold. 
Looking back on it all, I know 
I could never have lasted out 
so long had I been alone. As 
it was, try as I might, my 
fingers would no longer retain 
their grip on the tiny projec- 
tion which Rabbit had vacated, 
and I had just let go when 
George again thrust out the 
stick. I grabbed at it, and got 
it‘as I floated by. 

Then I found that I had 
tom the ball of my left 
thumb. It was almost power- 
less when it came to grip- 
ping; still there was nothing 
else for it, and I started the 
haul. All went well till I was 
waist-high above the water. 
I was wearing a heavy short 
mackintosh with very big poc- 
kets, and each of these must 
have held half a gallon of 
water. I felt I was done— 
beaten at the last fence. Just 
a8 I was about to drop back I 
saw Rabbit’s white little face 
peering over the edge with an 
expression that I shall never 
forget. It had to be done, and 
somehow it was done (I think 
I managed to use my teeth 
on the stick, but have no clear 
Tecollection), and presently I, 
too, was on the ledge. I think 

of us wanted to col- 

lapse through sheer exhaustion, 
but there was nothing to col- 
on to, as we had bare foot- 


hold and no more. In any case, 
it was a time for action and not 
inaction. Our troubles were not 
yet over. I suddenly remem- 
bered that George, the saviour 
of our lives, had fallen on to 
the ledge, that his arrival there 
was entirely fortuitous! A 
nasty place it proved on in- 
spection, and I doubt whether 
two people alone could have 
climbed back without a rope. 
With three it was just possible. 

Hoisting Rabbit on to 
George’s shoulders, she man- 
aged to find a sound hand- 
hold; I climbed up by the 
same way and hoisted her 
still farther; George came up 
by the help of my lowered foot ; 
and so we proceeded—pushing 
up and pulling up till we 
reached a tree (firmly rooted 
this time, you may be sure), 
and could drop down, holding 
on to it, and shut our eyes for 
a moment whilst the world 
seemed slowly to come back 
to its normal proportions. We 
were still not out of the wood. 
We had the rest of the cliff 
face to traverse: bad going 
at any time, but the very 
devil when weighed down with 
saturated clothing, and so ex- 
hausted and shivering with 
cold .that we could hardly 
stand. And that filthy river 
roared along immediately below, 
grey, cold and hungry, as if it 
were just waiting for one more 
slip. I shall not forget the 
reaction which followed when 
at last the cliff lay behind us, 
and the sense of wild exhilara- 
tion as we at last struggled 
into camp. Nor the night of 
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terror during which our brains 
re-enacted everything over and 
over again. 

Camp itself could offer small 
comfort: no whisky, brandy, 
tea or sugar—only a very few 
ration biscuits and a piece of 
cheese ; and these we had to 
keep for what might yet lie 
in store for us before we could 
find a way out of the valley 
and meet our pack train—and 
only the Lord knew where it 
might be. Two days before 
we had thrown away our last 
bit of venison because it had 
become fily-blown and maggoty. 
This was searched for and 
triumphantly found. It made, 
in our opinion, a most delicious 
stew. Curiously enough Har- 
per, the first to enter the valley, 
had much the same experience. 
He, too, and his one Maori 
nearly starved before they 
found a way out. The Maori 
refound a bush-hen and made 
a stew. Harper, after eating 
it, said as an afterthought, 
** But where did you find the 
rice ? ” 

I asked George to tell me 
candidly whether, when he 
found us, he thought we had 
any chance, and he replied, 
** Not one in ten million. You 
were both as good as dead, 
and what saved you was One 
much stronger than I.” That 
we had known from the first. 

We rested for the day while 
the three men tried to find a 
way out over the mountain 
above the bluff. In the evening 
they returned without success. 
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They had got within a short 
distance of the'top only to be 
defeated by rim rock at the 
last. Next morning we just 
had to get out, and set of 
leaving only Tom behind with 
what biscuit we could 5 

as his boots had utterly given 
up the ghost, and his feet 
could never have seen him 
through. 

It was a nasty climb. The 
higher we got, the steeper got 
the slope until we reached the 
last 100 feet, which was prac- 
tically sheer, with rotten foot 
hold. From there I had one 
glance, and one glance only, at 
the slatey-coloured river surging 
along 4000 feet below —s0 
directly below that it looked 
as if one could spit into it. I 
did not do so, though I wanted 
to. I bided my time till two 
days later, when, having found 
our horses, which had been 
held up by floods for a week 
nearly thirty miles away, I 
turned in my saddle and saw 
the last gleam of it in the 
distance. Then only did I tell 
it what was really in my mind. 

The day after we met the 
horses it froze for one night, 
and the river fell. The pack 
train just got across and rescued 
Tom and all our gear. Next 
day it was as high as ever 
again! Six months later my 
pack was found on the ser 
shore many miles from the 
mouth of the Haast River. 1 
am glad we were not found 
with it, which might easily 
have been the case. 
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A urTtE while ago I found 
myself in Sarlat, Dordogne, 
France. This is a small market 
town in the Périgord. But one 
is not there for five minutes 
before realising that it has a 
past. There is an ancient 
Church, once a Cathedral. 
Much of the old city wall re- 
mains, and what is most strik- 
ing is a collection in the narrow 
streets round about the church 
of beautiful old houses. Each 
one is itself a gem of architec- 
ture, and together they give 
to the little town a distinction 
which must be unique. 

What this past might be I 


lost no time in finding out. I 
discovered an old book called 
the ‘Chroniques de Sarlat,’ by 


one Jean Tarde. He was a 
Canon of the Cathedral who 
flourished round about 1600 
A.D., and recorded all that was 
then known of Sarlat. In 1574 
the city had been captured by 
the Protestants, the ashes of 
the patron saint, a thousand 
years old, thrown to the winds 
and all the records burnt. 
These the Canon set himself 
to rewrite. He deserves a 
history to himself. A scholar, 
& mathematician and an as- 
tronomer, he owned a telescope 
Which had been given to him 
at Florence by no less a person 

Galileo, and he believed 
po the earth went round the 


We learn from him not only 
about this patron saint, but 
about the Monastery founded 
according to the rules of St 
Benoit, about visits made to 
Sarlat by Charlemagne, about 
the occupation of the district 
by the Black Prince, and very 
many other things not here to 
be described. 

Among the sons of Sarlat 
there is a goodly number of 
notable men, among whom one 
of the most distinguished is 
Bertrand de Salignac de la 
Mothe Fénelon, born in 1524. 
He was well known to Jean 
Tarde. His nephew was the 
Bishop of Sarlat, from whom, 
at the close of the religious 
wars, Tarde received a com- 
mission to visit all parts of the 
diocese and restore the en- 
feebled Church. It was doubt- 
less this duty, minutely exe- 
cuted, which led to the writing 
of the ‘Chroniques.’ But it 
was not merely as the uncle 
of his Bishop that Jean Tarde 
knew him. The most exciting 
part of the ‘Chroniques’ is 
his description of the siege of 
Sarlat in 1587. The repulse 
of a powerful Huguenot army, 
thanks to a brave and resource- 
ful defence, is an exploit of 
which the Sarladais are proud, 
and which they celebrate to 
this day. The leader of the 
defence was this Fénelon, then 
an old man of sixty-three. 
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What Fénelon did otherwise 
it was not Tarde’s purpose to 
describe. But he does give a 
short account of his career. 
From it we learn that it was 
not the first time that Fénelon 
was besieged. Thirty-five years 
earlier he was serving as a 
young man under the Duc de 
Guise—the same who wrested 
Calais from Queen Mary—when 
a French force, shut up in 
Metz, kept at bay the Emperor 
Charles V. and the flower of 
his army in a military exploit 
adjudged at the time to be 
one of the finest of the six- 
teenth century. Not merely 
did Fénelon serve there as a 
soldier, but he described the 
siege in a book which may still 
be read. It had what, for 
those days, was a wide circula- 
tion and was translated into 
Italian, and from it he quickly 
acquired a reputation. 

He had occasion for much 
further fighting, and was once 
made prisoner and at another 
time awarded a military decora- 
tion. But the French authori- 
ties seem to have thought that 
one who was so good with his 
pen might be of even greater 
use a8 a diplomat than as a 
soldier. Accordingly, he was 
chosen a8 @ member of a 
mission to London in 1559 to 
obtain the signature of the 
young Queen Elizabeth to the 
treaty of Le Cateau-Cambrésis, 
a treaty in which, among other 
things, England resigned itself 
to the loss of Calais. From 
1566 to 1568 he served as the 
French Ambassador in Spain. 
Then followed what to us is 
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the most interesting part of 
his career. He was the Am. 
bassador in London from 1568 
to 1575. He came again to 
London more than once ip 
later years, and he was algo 
sent on a special mission to 
Edinburgh. Twelve years after 
the siege of Sarlat he was 
called from his retirement by 
King Henry IV. to act once 
more as Ambassador in Spain, 
He duly set out for Madrid, 
but he was,taken ill at Bor. 
deaux, and there died in 1599 
at the age of seventy-five. 

It would be easily possible 
to compile a biography of him, 
or, what would be still more 
interesting, an account of the 
events of those stirring times 
as he himself saw them, 80 
copious is the documentation. 
Not only is there the record 
of the siege of Metz already 
mentioned, but there is extant 
@ description by him of further 
fighting in which he took part 
in the following year. There 
are, too, his despatches running 
to two or three thousand pages 
of print. There are the instruc 
tions to him from his royal 
masters in Paris. These include 
also the objectives of his mis 
sion to Edinburgh, and a speech 
which he there made to the 
King and his Council and other 
allied documents. In addition, 
we hear of him in the Spanish 
Calendar and in numerous Hng- 
lish, French and Scottish State 
Papers. He is mentioned, 100, 
in the collection of Hatfield 
Manuscripts and in sever 
other places besides. But i 
must suffice here to allude # 
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certain parts only of his life, 
some of them, on account of 
their intrinsic interest, being 
set out in detail. 

During the time of his service 
in London, Fénelon never left 
the country. His post was 
evidently regarded as onerous 
and responsible, and his char- 
geter aud capacity had already 
commended him to the French 
authorities. 

He had a difficult task. His 
own country was torn by civil 
war between the leaders of the 
orthodox Catholic religion on 
the one hand, and, on the 
other, the Huguenot party of 
the reformed religion drawing 
its influence from Calvin and 
his successors at Geneva. On 
the death of her husband, 
Henri II., Catherine de Medici, 
his Italian wife, grasped the 
reins of government, while her 
sons one after the other occu- 
pied the throne for short and 
inglorious periods. Most of 
Fénelon’s despatches are ac- 
companied by a special and 
sometimes secret letter to the 
Queen Mother which is regu- 
larly more candid and inform- 
ing than the official memo- 
tandum. 

So far as Scotland was con- 
cemed, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
just before his term of office 
began, had fled from her king- 
dom and sought the protection 
of Elizabeth in England. Her 
infant son, James VI., was but 
4 pawn among rival factions 
m his country, where French 
connections remained strong. 
For Mary had for a few brief 
Months been the wife of a 


French monarch. There was 
an ever-present fear in England 
of hostility from Scotland, sup- 
ported by France, and Mary 
a8 @ prisoner was a rallying 
point for all kinds of discontent. 

In Spain, Catholicism, but- 
tressed by the Inquisition, 
dominated the country, and 
the Spanish control of the 
Netherlands was firmly main- 
tained. But even now Drake 
and Hawkins were knocking 
at her door across the ocean, 
and English troops were aiding 
the Dutch insurgents in the 
Low Countries at the expense 
of the life of Sir Philip Sidney 
and many others. 

In England, Henry VIILI., 
whether for patriotic or, amor- 
ous reasons, had shaken off his 
allegiance to the Pope, and 
now his volatile daughter Eliza- 
beth was not too securely 
planted on the throne. Was 
she not in the eyes of the 
Catholic party the daughter 
of an unmarried woman, Ann 
Boleyn? What a girlhood she 
must have had! Her mother 
was beheaded, and so was her 
kinswoman, Lady Jane Grey, 
and, suspected by her dour 
half-sister, Queen Mary, she 
was often not very far from 
the block herself. She was 
ruling a country reduced to 
impotence under her prede- 
cessor, and plots and con- 
spiracies abounded for years. 

In all the countries of Europe 
it was an age of unrest. The 
New Learning was deeply affect- 
ing the minds of men. The 
reformed religion had taken 
a firm hold in England, Scot- 
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land and Germany. Luther, 
Calvin and John Knox exer- 
cised a powerful influence 
throughout Christendom, and 
the challenge was vigorously 
taken up by the Roman Church. 
In addition, the New World 
had but lately been discovered, 
and Spaniards and Englishmen 
were engaged in a naval rivalry 
which culminated in the defeat 
of the Armada. 

It is worth a passing notice 
that in these days in three of 
the principal countries of Eu- 
rope supreme power was in the 
hands of a woman, this at a 
time when women in general 
in no way aspired to other than 
household tasks. 

Such in brief was the stormy 
world in which Fénelon had to 
play his part in London. An 
alliance between England and 
Spain was not to be feared. 
The marriage of Queen Mary 
to the King of Spain had been 
unhappy and unpopular, and 
the pillars of the Pope were 
the mortal enemies of Protes- 
tant England. But it was most 
important that France, dis- 
tracted as she was by her 
religious warfare, should not 
be hampered by hostility on 
the part of England. She had 
Spain proper on one border 
and Spain in the Netherlands 
on another, and the Emperor 
was at all times a possible 
enemy. It was a clear duty 
for Fénelon and his principal 
task to secure peace and con- 
federation between England 
and France at all costs. 

It may be said at once that 
in this he was successful. In 
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the early part of 1572 a formal 
treaty of alliance was concly 
and to celebrate the event he 
was invited to a festival at the 
royal residence at Greenwich, 
He was the principal guest, 
and not only were there fire. 
works, but there was a mock 
battle between three thousand 
of the best English troops, 
Burghley, the Lord High Trea 
surer and the Queen’s most 
trusted adviser, took the oppor- 
tunity to say casually to him 
that these were but a sample 
of the armies which would be 
at the disposal in future of 
the two powers. 

It would imply a wilful dis- 
regard of possible readers to 
try to describe in any detail 
all that the Ambassador said 
and did. It will be understood 
that like all Ambassadors his 
duties varied from the supreme- 
ly important task of securing 
peace and friendship between 
the two countries to that of 
expediting isolated pieces of 
trade and of intervening i 
individual disputes. In addi- 
tion, of course, he had to supply 
his master and mistress with 
‘intelligence,’ and hence his 
despatches are a mine of in 
formation for historians. But 
though we are passing over 80 
much, let us follow him @ 
some detail in a few trait 
actions where comedy and 
tragedy are mingled, where we 
can see him dealing with awk 
ward situations in a veritably 
diplomatic way, where great 
events are involved and re 
nowned actors play their part. 

The unmarried Queen of Eng: 
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nd, it was taken for granted, 
would in due time choose a 
husband. One suitor after an- 
other appeared for her hand. 
first there was Philip of Spain 
himself, then an Austrian 
prince, then the Duke of Anjou, 
a gon of Catherine de Medici, 
who was soon to become the 

of France. Whether 
Blzabeth intended to marry 
at all is doubtful. What is 
certain is that she used her 
spinsterhood with consummate 
skill as a factor in the diplo- 
matic game. 

The marriage with the Duke 
of Anjou had fallen through 
because, an extreme Catholic, 
he was unwilling to make the 
necessary compromise in the 
matter of religion. But to 


(atherine de Medici a matri- 
monial alliance with England 


was not without its political 
attractions, and she therefore 
cast about to see whether she 
could induce Elizabeth to 
marry her youngest son, the 
Duke of Alencon. It is these 
negotiations that we are now 
to follow. 

A special mission to Eliza- 
beth of two French nobles had 
failed. The offer of the young 
prince had been rejected by a 
communication delivered at the 
French Court by the English 
Ambassador, Walsingham. Con- 
sidering that Elizabeth was 
thirty-nine and the prince only 

we can hardly sup- 
Pose that the offer had any 
but a political significance. For 
afew weeks the French Queen- 
acquiesced. But in 
August a French army was 
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defeated by the Spaniards in 
Flanders, and the French au- 
thorities were in no mood to 
continue the war. How to 
disengage from it and still 
retain the friendship of Eng- 
land was the problem, and it 
was solved for the moment by 
an energetic renewal of the 
marriage proposal. <A young 
Frenchman named La Mole, 
a close personal friend of the 
Duke of Alencon, was sent 
hurriedly to England for the 
purpose. He met Fénelon in 
London, explained his mission, 
and together they set out to 
see the Queen, who was on a 
Royal progress. 

They found Her Majesty at 
Stowe in Buckinghamshire, and 
were at once received and that 
graciously. They explained 
that they had come to urge 
her to marry the young Duke, 
and they talked with her for 
three hours. Elizabeth, who 
appeared by no means dis- 
pleased at the proposal, said 
that she would like to see the 
Duke before committing her- 
self, and that she thought that 
he, too, would like to see her. 
But a preliminary interview 
was not acceptable to the 
French. Fénelon, indeed, said 
that, if he came to England, 
she must either marry him or 
imprison him in the Tower, 
since there would be for him 
no honourable road home, The 
conversation was left unfinished. 
For one thing, Burghley was 
not there. Without him so 
serious a matter could not be 
decided, and he was duly sum- 
moned. In the interval Féne- 
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lon and La Mole were asked to 
go hunting. This they did, 
not with the Queen, who had, 
or affected to have, some 
stomach trouble during the 
next three days, but with a 
rich gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the meantime Burghley 
arrived, and the Queen re- 
covered and saw them again. 
She said that she had read 
and re-read all the letters from 
France which Fénelon had 
given her, and that it would 
take from morning till after 
midnight to answer them as 
they deserved. She was 
anxious, she went on, to see 
the Duke more for his sake 
than for hers. She had houses 
by the sea which would be 
very useful for such a purpose. 
Fénelon again opposed the in- 
terview, pointing out that it 
would be embarrassing if the 
Duke were refused or not ac- 
cepted. Again the conversa- 
tion was unfinished, and the 
Queen invited them to go with 
her to Kenilworth. All that 
Burghley would say was that 
the visit of the Frenchmen was 
opportune, and that he did 
not wish to cease to hope. 

Fénelon and La Mole were 
at Coventry on 13th August, 
and the following day reached 
Kenilworth, where the Earl of 
Leicester entertained them “ en 
festin avec les plus grands de 
ce Royaulme.” There were 
three days of hunting and fire- 
works and the very finest 
entertainment possible. On 
17th August they met the 
Queen at Warwick, and again 


she wished for the ‘ interview, 
On the day before, Fénelon 
had had a further bateh of 
letters from his master, and 
his instructions were still to 
refuse the interview. He 
begged the Queen to returm a 
more agreeable answer. Cathe- 
rine de Medici had sent a some- 
what bitter message, following 
the rebuff conveyed by Wal- 
singham in Paris, and Eliza 
beth asked him to tell her that 
she had meant no disrespect, 
She wanted the Duke to see 
whether he could be satisfied 
with her, and for her part she 
wanted to see whether she 
could be content with him. 
He was very, very young, and 
his face was believed to be 
disfigured by the smallpox 
She insisted that it was not 
reasonable to refuse the inter- 
view unless the Queen-Mother 
wished the affair to be at an 
end, and then she came to an 
abrupt pause. 

Fénelon replied that he was 
sorry that he could not alter 
their respective ages, but that 
when she was married she would 
feel nine years younger and the 
Duke nine years older. As for 
the Duke’s face, had she not 
seen his portrait ? It was still 
true that, if after an interview 
she would not have him, there 
would be “ ung par trop grand 
malcontentement.” But all she 
would say was that she would 
consult her Council. 

She then entered into ‘pli 
sieurs devis’ with the young 
La Mole which are left to ou 
imagination, and asked Lelee& 
ter to invite them both # 
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supper. When they arrived in 
the evening, they found her 
playing the spinet. They asked 
her to continue, and she played 
for an hour. ‘Then they all 
went in to supper, when she 
“paid the greatest attention 
to them before all the assem- 
bly.” First she drank Féne- 
lon’s health and sent him her 
cup. Then she exclaimed that 
the messenger was aS agree- 
able as the message, and she 
drank to La Mole. The meal 
over, they watched in the 
grounds of Warwick Castle on 
the warm August evening an 
attack on a fort with fireworks, 
which went on till midnight. 
The following day there was 
a further interview after Féne- 
lon had dined with Burghley. 
The Queen explained that she 
had put the matter to her 
Council and was more in doubt 
than ever. The French King 
had told the Ambassador in 
Paris that the only thing that 
resulted from interviews of 
princes in such a case was dis- 
satisfaction. That put before 
her eyes, she went on, that if 
an interview of three or four 
days would cause some evil, 
What would happen to the rest 
of their lives if they married 
Without some basis of friend- 
ship? She swore to God that 
she was frightened and that 
the wished that the question 
of the marriage had never been 
Taised. Fénelon replied that 
she must take in good part 
What their Very Christian 
Majesties had said. The Am- 
bassador in Paris, when a few 
Weeks earlier he had delivered 
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the Queen’s reply to the original 
proposal of marriage, had used 
the word ‘impossibility,’ and 
doubtless the King had thought 
that an interview would be 
vain. The Queen then asked 
for a whole day in which to 
deliberate. She mounted her 
horse and asked Fénelon and 
La Mole to go with her from 
Warwick to Kenilworth. This 
they did, and she talked to 
them about the proposal the 
whole way there. 

The next day there was 
further discussion. Among 
other things Fénelon let her 
see a personal letter which he 
had had from Catherine de 
Medici, promising him great 
rewards if the marriage came 
off. He spoke to Burghley, 
too, and to other members of 
the Council. 

Two days later the French- 
men again saw the Queen at 
Kenilworth. It was some little 
time before they reached the 
subject. She insisted on de- 
scribing her morning’s hunting, 
and they had to listen to her 
music for more than an hour. 
Then the real interview began, 
the Council also being present. 
She said that she had told the 
Ambassador in Paris to say, 
not that the marriage was 
‘impossible,’ but that there 
were great difficulties in the 
way. Hither he did not say 
what he was supposed to say, 
or the French King had mis- 
understood him, because plainly 
an interview was absurd if the 
project was ‘impossible.’ She 
had on @ previous occasion 
told Fénelon that she was 
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going to marry, and she would 
not go back on her word. She 
had also said that she would 
marry ‘ de grand lieu ’—in other 
words, royalty. She did not 
know how to thank the King 
of France for offering to her 
Alencgon. Though she wished 
to satisfy her subjects who were 
anxious that she should marry, 
she had no wish for the extreme 
torment of a bad marriage, 
which would be a perpetual 
hell on earth. So let there be 
an interview. This she said, 
Fénelon remarks, much more 
amply than he had written it ; 
her words were well ordered 
and so full of affection, grace 
and ornament, that all were 
amazed. 

He at once congratulated 
her on a speech so able, so 
dignified and so truly royal, 
and he said that he could only 
kiss her hands thousands of 
times. But still would she 
not give a better answer and 
accept Alencon outright? The 
King was most anxious for 
the marriage. Fénelon under- 
stood that she was going to 
marry, and ‘de grand lieu.’ 
She had reigned for fourteen 
years in wonderful peace, and 
God had shown that He knew 
how in the midst of divers 
dangers to govern a monarchy 
through a princess. This was 
“an extremely rare example,” 
but it showed that she was a 
good woman. She was the 
daughter and grand-daughter 


assure a Successor, and he wag 
sure that she would. As for 
the quarter in which she should 
seek a husband, King Franeois 
had supported her mother} 
wedding, and King Henri had 
helped her before she became 
Queen, and had treated he 
like his own daughter of the 
same name who became the 
Queen of Spain. The present 
King liked her and had just 
made a treaty with her, and 
now had offered her his brother 
Alencgon. But Fénelon could 
not see how Alencon could 
come to be interviewed. It 
would be an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, “not accustomed by 
great princes.” Her sister Mary 
did not see Philip of Spain 
before she married him. “Do 
not allude to that,” broke in 
Elizabeth, “since that mar 
riage was utterly devoid of a 
single instance of happiness.” 
Fénelon then said that, as she 
was unwilling to change her 
opinion, all that he could do 
was to refer the matter of the 
interview to their Very Chris- 
tian Majesties. 

She then drifted into con- 
versation with La Mole about 
the “intentions of Alengon,” 
while Fénelon talked to her 
Council, and they were both 
bidden to attend the next day, 
when Elizabeth showed them 
a letter which she had written 
to Catherine, and said that 
she was going to write to the 
King and both his brothers. 


of kings, a beautiful princess There was then some mor 
and full of majesty. Butnever- hunting, and the Frenchmen 
theless it was desirable that returned to London, Elizabeth’ 
she should marry in order to parting words being that la 
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Mole had left behind a very 
opinion of himself, and 
would always be welcome at 


her Court. 

All this is duly reported in 
Fénelon’s despatches, and there 
is also extant a private letter 
which he wrote to the Queen- 
Mother. He asks her to take 
in good part the fact that he 
has had to remit to her this 
question of the interview, and 
inquires whether she can do 
anything to dispose of the idea 
which Elizabeth holds that she 
is somewhat nettled. Then 
there is a postscript that La 
Mole’s present, presumably 
from Elizabeth, is not enough 
to cover his expenses. And 
there is a second postscript 
telling her not to forget to 
thank the English Ambassador 
in Paris, and not to let Alencon 
forget to thank him, and not 
to forget the medicine for Alen- 
gon’s pock-marked face. 

This romantic duty occupied 
Fénelon up to 21st August, on 
which day Catherine, in reply 
to an earlier despatch, wrote 
suggesting as a compromise 
that the interview might take 
place at sea between Boulogne, 
Calais and Dover. Alencon— 
or rather his secretary, for he 
himself was wellnigh illiterate 
—also sent to Fénelon on the 
same day a letter of thanks 
for his efforts. | Meanwhile 

was occupied with 

an actual as well as a projected 
ba For King Henry of 
was marrying her 

daughter Marguerite, and all 
the notables of France were 
in Paris for the wed- 
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ding. The Guises were there 
and the leaders of the Catholic 
party, and all the chief men 
among the Huguenots. Re- 
ligious passions in Paris ran 
high, and on 24th August, at 
the height of the festivities, 
St Bartholomew’s Day, there 
occurred the savage massacre 
of the Huguenots, beginning 
with Admiral de Coligny and 
not finishing until 3000 were 
slain by the Parismob. Rumour 
has it that the King himself 
took part in the slaughter. 
This ghastly deed was followed 
by massacres in Rouen, Lyons 
and other places, and a dread- 
ful blow was struck at the 
reformed religion. 

The first news which Fénelon 
received was through refugees 
flying to the English ports. 
A brief despatch, written by 
the King’s secretary, was taken 
from the messenger as he landed 
at Rye by the over-anxious 
officer in charge and sent direct 
to the Court. What it con- 
tained Fénelon did not then 
know. Meanwhile a second 
note arrived telling him not 
to say anything until a third 
reached him. Fénelon himself 
sent the news about the refu- 
gees, and begged to be given 
the same account as would be 
given to the English Ambassa- 
dor in Paris. He evidently 
suspected that the fact that a 
statement had not yet been 
given him meant that it had 
yet to be concocted. He warned 
the King not to let any English 
in France be oppressed by the 
sedition, and he added a note 
to Catherine that Elizabeth 
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had sent to inquire what were 
the terrible facts. “It was 
impossible to realise,”’ he wrote, 
“how greatly the news had 
moved the whole Kingdom.” 

Later he reported that the 
original despatch had been sent 
to him with apologies from the 
Court, and he makes the start- 
ling comment that it would be 
apparent from it that the 
rumour was untrue that the 
King had agreed with the Pope 
and the King of Spain to use 
the marriage of his daughter 
as a means of trapping in Paris 
the principal Huguenots. All 
the matters which he had in 
hand—commerce, the war in 
Flanders and the marriage of 
Elizabeth—were in suspense till 
this dreadful evil was cleared 
up. 

After much delay he at 
length received a note from 
the King explaining that there 
had been a plot to murder the 
Royal household, and that it 
was in self-defence that the 
massacre had been perpetrated. 
Hefwas now summoned to see 
Elizabeth, who was at Wood- 
stock. It was a vastly different 
reception from that which he 
had had the month before. 
Then he was the welcome guest, 
junketed and féted. Now the 
Queen, the Councillors and the 
principal ladies of the Court 
were waiting for him all dressed 
in black. He came amongst 
them in the Private Chamber 
in a great silence. The Queen 
advanced ten or twelve paces 
to meet him, “ sad and solemn 
but very humane,” and asked 
if it was possible that this 
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strange news of a prince whom 
she loved and honoured could 
really be true. Fénelon spoke 
according to his instruction 
about the plot against the 
King’s life. Elizabeth said 
that she had no special sym. 
pathy for the Huguenots them. 
selves, but what pressed on 
her heart was her fear for the 
King’s reputation. Having m 
husband of her own, she had 
chosen him for her to love and 
revere a8 if she were his wife, 
and she was infinitely jealou 
of his honour. She had thought 
that these murders could not 
have proceeded from his heart, 
but that they were the result 
of some strange accident. But 
when it was reported that he 
had obtained the approval of 
his Parliament to all that had 
been done, as if there were not 
already laws in France against 
conspirators, she did not know 
what to think save that many 
inconvenient results would 
arise, which she prayed that 
God would turn aside. She 
would cut off her finger if 
she could thereby restore his 
honour. 

Fénelon replied that the King 
would have liked to follow the 
ordinary procedure of justice, 
but that in this terrible emer 
gency it would have beet 
“ holding the wolf by the ears.” 
Elizabeth then said suddenly 
that she feared that those who 
had made him abandon his 
natural subjects would make 
him abandon her, a foreigner. 
Two things, for the love o 
her, he must do. He must 
make it plain to the other 
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that it was not on his 
part that the breach of faith 
occurred. And he must re- 
assure those of the new religion 
that he would maintain the 
edict by which he promised 
them safety. Her own sub- 
jects had no faith in the King 
nor in France, and they thought 
that the marriage with Alencon 
was being arranged simply in 
order to stage a similar scene 
in England. 

Fénelon withdrew from the 
Royal presence, but only to 
hear a still more outspoken 
statement from the Council. 
There he was told in blunt 
and angry words that the most 
enormous deed had happened 
since the Crucifixion, freshly 
executed by the French, a 
deed which even the Italians 
and the Spanish, however im- 


passioned, would not praise 


in their hearts. It was an act 
too full of blood, for the most 
part innocent blood, too ‘ sus- 
pect de fraulde,’ which had 
Violated the integrity of a 
great King and had troubled 
the serenity of the Royal wed- 
ding. It was insupportable to 
be heard by the ears of princes 
and abominable to all ranks of 
subjects. It was contrary to 
night, whether human or divine. 
_ Fénelon could only say that, 
if they bore in mind the in- 
ternal troubles of France during 
the last twelve years, they 
would realise that an extreme 
naman an extreme 
Y, and they should pi 
Tather than hate, and uaa 
keep in the closest friendship 
and confederation with France. 
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There is a story that he said, 
doubtless under this fierce at- 
tack, that he blushed to be a 
Frenchman. Naturally he does 
not report this in his despatches. 
But he did write to Catherine 
that this new ‘ accident’ was 
‘a plague so desperate and so 
recent that for its cure it re- 
quired a most expert surgeon 
and a most excellent balm.” 
He left her in no doubt what- 
ever that it had outraged Eng- 
land and subjected him to 
constant insults. 

That there was not an imme- 
diate declaration of war on 
France and substantial and 
official help to the Huguenots 
at La Rochelle, but that, on 
the contrary, the treaty so 
recently concluded was not 
denounced, may fairly be as- 
cribed in large measure to the 
Ambassador’s influence. He 
was personally popular and 
tactful, and it seems to have 
been understood that he dis- 
approved of the awful deed. 

There must sometimes be 
occasions in an Ambassador’s 
experience when he finds his 
Government singularly obtuse. 
He may doubtless say to him- 
self by way of excusing it that 
perhaps he has imbibed too 
heavily the local ways of think- 
ing, that he may have failed 
to apprise his principals with 
sufficient precision of the true 
situation, that he is being over- 
sanguine if he expects them 
to have an equal comprehen- 
sion with himself who has 
studied the problem exhaus- 
tively and exclusively.” But 
he may also feel that careless- 
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ness, stupidity and sometimes 
downright incompetence form 
the only possible explanation 
of a failure to carry out the 
policy which he knows to be 
right. 

Such must have been the 
thoughts of Prince Lichnowsky 
when the Great War began. 
We know that on the critical 
day he was seen in St James’ 
Park with tears on his face. 
So, too, did Mr Walter H. Page 
reason when he was trying, 
for so long unsuccessfully, to 
induce his philosopher Presi- 
dent to abandon his exasperat- 
ing neutrality. The issues at 
stake in 1572 were of the same 
order as those of 1914, and 
Fénelon’s emotions, clearly be- 


trayed in his despatches, can- 


readily be understood by refer- 
ence to these two famous ex- 
amples. He saw months and 
years of hard, conscientious and 
public-spirited toil instantly in- 
terred by an act which was as 
foolish as it was horrible, as 
wicked as it was ill-judged. It 
was wellnigh unendurable. But 
like a good administrator, he 
toiled on, discouraged but deter- 
mined to restore a desperate 
situation as best he might. 
Needless to say, no more 
was heard of the marriage pro- 
ject for the time being. But 
it was by no means dead, and 
it remained fitfully alive for 
years, Fénelon himself being a 
member of a huge deputation 
which came to London some 
years later to urge the suit. 
The curious, too, may be 
diverted by one Maisonfleur, 
an apparently detestable 
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Frenchman, who, as a conf. 
dant of Alengon, wormed his 
way into Elizabeth’s presengs, 
There is much about him jp 
the Hatfield Manuscripts, in. 
cluding a letter to B 
from Leicester, in which he 
says that “ nothing went mor 
against his stomach than thiy 
fellow’s access to her Majesty's 
person.” 

But we must leave the mar. 
riage project and glance at the 
most interesting of the doc- 
ments prepared by Fénelon 
during his term of office. It 
is impossible, however, to omit 
a reference to La Mole. He, 
poor man, had passed the 
zenith of his career. He was 
mixed up in an obscure con- 
Spiracy in France before very 
long, and he was tortured and 
finally beheaded in spite of all 
the protestations of Alengon 
and the efforts of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

After more than six years’ 
residence in our brumose clim- 
ate, Fénelon began to think 
that he was justified in asking 
for his recall. He therefore 
wrote a memorandum to his 
master, which is interesting 
both from its reference to his 
own personal circumstances 
and still more for its apprecia 
tion of the relations betweet 
England and France as they 
then subsisted. As to himself, 
he says that he is old, not very 
fit and also poor. Three of 
his brothers had’ died while 
he had been away, one in the 
service of the King. ‘This 
third brother had been killed 
the year before in the fighting 
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in Sarlat, already mentioned. 
Hinelon himself had also as a 
reeult of this fighting lost an 
abbey, from which he appa- 
ratly derived a good part of 
hisincome. He complains that 
he is now extremely poor, de- 
prived of his house, and barely 
able to live on his salary, which 
gems to have been £1200 a 
year. ‘ 

In his review of his seven 
years’ work, he says that 
throughout he was hampered 
by three things. First, the 
adherents of the new religion 
in France were constantly mak- 
ing trouble for France in Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly he has 
chiefly in mind the different 
influential Frenchmen who 
came to seek the aid given un- 
officially by English sailors to 
the Huguenots besieged in La 
Rochelle. Secondly, there was 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
Scottish problem generally. 
A strong party in England 
looked on Elizabeth as illegiti- 
mate. They adopted a prac- 
tice of bringing Spaniards into 
England and conspiring against 
the Queen’s life, and there was 
4 constant fear that England 
would be invaded by a French 
amy coming from Scotland. 
AS a result, the ruling party 
Was emg anxious that 
" , how @ prisoner 
m England, should be executed. 
It is, he says, “marvellous 
and a clear miracle how it has 
Pleased God to open up to me 
the means to avert this evil.’ 

y, and most important, 
Were the intrigues of Spain in 
against France, lav- 
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ishly supported by bribery. 
But he boasts that he at any 
rate, unlike his Spanish col- 
league, was not driven from 
the country and deprived of 
his charge. And he goes out 
of his way, Catholic though he 
is, to explain that Elizabeth 
could not well deny her religion. 

The relations between the 
two countries were, he says, at 
their best in the first months 
of 1572 before they were 
poisoned by the massacre on 
St Bartholomew’s Day. In 
those days the King of France 
could ‘enjoy’ England just 
as if it were Brittany, and 
there was not the slightest 
danger to France from Eng- 
land. The English did not 
wish to meddle with the re- 
ligious beliefs of other coun- 
tries, and in return they did 
not want their own to be inter- 
fered with. Elizabeth was not 
the sovereign who lost Calais, 
and she was not pining to have 
it back. She was a “ woman 
nurtured for peace and quiet.” 
The way for the King to retain 
England in his service was to 
attract their trade. “‘ He who 
trades with them owns them.” 
The thing the English most 
objected to in France was @ 
certain difficulty which Eng- 
lishmen experienced in obtain- 
ing justice when in that coun- 
try. Finally comes a remark 
not so flattering to the insular 
pride as some of the rest of 
his observations. He advises 
the King to bribe freely, to 
“make the money run,” as 
did the Spaniards. 

In 1575 he handed over his 
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charge to his successor. The 
French King suggested that 
he should pay a visit to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, before he came 
home, but he explained that 
he had not money enough to 
pay his debts, let alone to 
make the journey, and presum- 
ably it was never made. He 
returned to France and doubt- 
less to Sarlat, where he re- 
mained for some time without 
further employment. 

We can picture him living 
now in the family demesne at 
Chateau Fénelon, now in the 
Fénelon house in Sarlat, watch- 
ing warily the placing of his 
political footsteps. He would 
have duties, too, at the French 
Court. For he was a gentle- 
man of the King’s Chamber 
and a member of the Privy 
Council, an honour which he 
highly prized. He was also 
an original member of the new 
Order of the Holy Spirit, and 
wore @ cross on his breast. 

Let us now take a glance at 
his mission to Edinburgh in 
1583. Since the flight to Eng- 
land of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
1567, Scotland had during the 
minority of her son James been 
under the control of regents. 
The second of these, Morton, 
was executed in 1581, James 
being then a youth of fifteen. 
On Morton’s death there was 
a certain mancuvring for 
power between the Kirk on 
the one hand and those of 
the nobility who were friendly 
to the King on the other. It 
seemed to the King of France 
a suitable moment to see 
whether intervention on his 
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part would lead to useful ». 
sults, and he ordered Féneloy 
to undertake a mission to 
James. Fénelon crossed 
England, where he saw th 
Queen. The interview wy 
stormy, a8 she was anxioy 
that he should not go; tit 
he prevailed, and he arrived 
at Berwick on New Years 
Day, 1583. 

He duly saw the King m 
11th January and delivered 
letters. A translation of the 
written instructions from his 
master still exists. He wa 
to “ witnesse that His Most 
Christian Majestie will co 
tinue . . . in the most ancient 
alliance and confederacie which 
he had with the said Serene 
King, his good brother.” Féne- 
lon was to advise everyone to 
let bygones be bygones, and 
to cease from pointless rivalries, 
and to see that the King “be 
not hindered in the honest 
liberty that he ought to have.” 
This last remark refers to the 
practice of each of the rival 
parties in securing the King's 
person and keeping him away 
from the other. 

While Fénelon was in Edin- 
burgh, another Frenchman a 
rived from France by sea 0 
20th January with ‘great 
traine. The Kirk became 
anxious. Did not Fénelon weat 
@ papish cross on his breast! 
Did not this other emissary 
distribute Maundy alms 
twelve poor men? Soon 22nd 
January a deputation re — 
ters of the presbytery admo 
ished King James. “ The - 
ner of the Frenchman,” said 
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ir David Lindsay, “was to 
pretend at the first civill and 
ick matters and yitt re- 
ligioun was their butt.” James 
ised to use “‘ common cour- 
tesie but no great familiarity,”’ 
m which they all withdrew, 
gve one. This was Mr John- 
stone, who stayed behind to 
wprove the King about swear- 
, “I thank you,” said 
James with a little laughter. 
One outward evidence of the 
‘common courtesie’ was a 
banquet to Fénelon given, on 
pressure from the King, by 
the Edinburgh magistrates on 
4th February. What passed 
at the banquet is not recorded, 
but the Kirk arranged to coin- 
cide with it in St Giles’ Cathe- 
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dral a solemn fast from soon 
after nine in the morning till 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Besides hymns and prayers 
there were three sermons. ‘‘ Mr 
James Lawson, his exhortation 
was grounded on 2 Cor. cap. vi, 
ver. 14; Mr John Ducie upon 
the nynth of Esdra; Mr Wal- 
ters upon the fourth of Esther.” 
The power of the discourses 
may be imagined. “Be ye 
not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers: for what 


fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness, and what 
communion hath light with 
darkness?” That night Féne- 
lon set out for France, his gold 
doubtless being more readily 
accepted than his advice. 





THROUGH THE GAP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


ONLY thirty years ago speed 
in sailing ships still counted 
for much; even at the end of 
the ’nineties the season’s wool 
from the Antipodes was being 
raced home by clippers—often 
oversparred and exciting to 
handle—which were manned 
by crews large enough to enable 
a press of sail to be carried 
with the probability that it 
could be reduced before damage 
to spars and canvas resulted. 
Then any ship that made a 
passage of a hundred days from 
Australia to London was looked 
on as acrawler. To-day sailing 


vessels still come from Australia, 
but instead of wool they bring 
wheat. In their own deliberate 
poverty-stricken way they race, 
but for them a hundred days 


is a brilliant passage. They 
are generally old British ships 
—built for carrying rather than 
for speed—and their rigging 
plans have in many cases been 
cut down. They are under- 
manned, and their small crews 
consist mainly of boys, so that 
work aboard them is desper- 
ately hard, and they cannot 
hang on to their canvas when 
the wind freshens. They are 
mostly owned by Finns, but 
there is an occasional Swede. 
All honour to them! But for 
their hardihood, square sail, 
with all it stands for in the 
maritime history of the world, 


I. 


would have vanished from th | 


face of the waters; and wha 
the square-rigged ship dow 
finally vanish, the world yil 
lose a brave and a fine a 
matured slowly and painfully 
in the course of many yeam, 

In November 1895, the bem- 
tiful, full-rigged, iron clippe 
ship Revoan lay alongside (ir. 
cular Quay in Sydney. Sh 
looked rather lonely. A month 
before she had not wanted for 
company, for a line of her tal 
sisters, whose spars and rigging 
had formed a vast network 
against the sky, nestled against 
the quay. Then one after the 
other, in charge of fussy little 
tugs, they had departed; 
clipper after clipper, having 
received her quota of wool, put 
out tosea. Bravedays! Brave 
ships! All had been designed 
for speed, and they had t 
produce it; all were built o 
fine lines and rigged with heavy 
Spars; amongst them were 
some of the loveliest ships that 
ever sailed the ocean. 

Still the Revoan lingered 0, 
graceful and still, like a great 
bird longing to spread its wings 
Truth to tell she was rather 2 
disgrace; she no longer & 
ceived the first of the wool 
clip, but that was really 20 
fault of hers. For years she 
had raced with the best o 
them and always held het 
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own; then her passages began 
to lengthen, and everyone in 
the business knew the reason— 
the white-haired veteran who 
commanded her since she left 
the stocks had lost his nerve. 
Her passages lengthened still 
more until they became ab- 
normal. Her exasperated 
owners knew the reason too, 
but hesitated to dispense with 
the services of an old servant 
and friend. Then, just as they 
had decided they could put 
up with him no longer, he re- 
signed—to their great relief. 

A young captain, who had 
only been in command for about 
cighteen months, took over the 
Revoan and made a good out- 
ward passage with her. He 
was keen, energetic and cap- 
able, and speed was his god. 
To achieve it at sea he had 
spared no pains over her trim 
while she was being loaded. 
Now he was itching to get 
away, determined that his fam- 
ous clipper would, by the time 
the returned to Sydney, be 
worthy of the honour of again 
ming with the first of the 
season’s wool. 

At last it was the Revoan’s 
tum to be hauled away from 
the quay by a fussy little tug. 
Outside the Heads she picked 
up & strong westerly wind ; 
lying over heavily, and with 
every sail she carried set and 
drawing, she ramped away 
across the Tasman Sea. Five 
days out she passed Campbell 
Inland far south of New Zealand 
and shaped a more easterly 
course for Cape Horn. Hard 
Pressed by her thrusting, im- 

t, young captain, she 
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flew before the fresh straight- 
lined gale and the great seas 
that raced up behind her, and 
on the twenty-fifth day out 
from Sydney she was right off 
the pitch of the Horn, but far 
to the south of it. There she 
met a barque outward bound 
to Valparaiso and signalled 
* All well.’ 

All was not really well, how- 
ever, aboard the Revoan. Gener- 
ally speaking, she was quite a 
happy ship, but almost from 
the beginning of the outward 
voyage friction had existed 
among her officers. To begin 
with, the mate was twice the 
age of the captain, and he had 
been passed over so often for 
promotion that he was soured. 
When Captain Byrne was ap- 
pointed to command the 
Revoan, Mr Jenkins, who had 
been mate of her for seven 
voyages, almost resigned. Only 
one thing kept him from doing 
so: he loved the beautiful 
clipper as a mother loves 
her child. For he had tended 
her with affectionate care 
aloft and below; he knew 
every detail in her from truck 
to keelson. Indeed, as the 
custodian of her internal 
economy he was uncomfortably 
efficient. No one could tell 
him a thing he did not know 
about that ship’s outfit from 
@ washer in the fresh-water 
pump to the sheave-pin in the 
main truck, as both the cap- 
tain and the second mate had 
found to their discomfiture. 
On several uncomfortable occa- 
sions he had contradicted them, 
bluntly but rightly, and caused 
them both to blush. No cleaner 
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or better kept vessel ever lay 
in Sydney Harbour, and for 
this Captain Byrne got much 
credit which really belonged 
to Mr Jenkins, as the captain 
freely admitted. There was 
rarely any friction in port, but 
it broke out again almost as 
soon as the Revoan went to sea. 
The friction was not due to 
difference in ages nor to incom- 
patibility of temper. The ex- 
planation of it was even simpler 
than that. Captain Byrne, 
anxious to take every ounce 
out of a fair wind, was all for 
carrying as much sail as the 
ship could stagger under—as 
has been said, speed was his 
god. The second mate—a 
youngster not long out of his 
apprenticeship and with little 
experience to guide him—would 
crack on until all was blue. 
But a precipitous leaning deck, 
a broad sheet of hissing white 
foam to leeward, and the in- 
clination of tall masts and 
cracking yards overburdened 
with sails, seemed to be too 
much for the old mate’s nerves. 
A conversation which took place 
in a bar-parlour in Sydney 
between Mr Jenkins and a 
crony who was mate of another 
ship throws some light on the 
former’s opinion of the young 
second mate, and also indirectly 
of the captain, although he was 
never mentioned. Mr Jenkins 
was much too loyal a member 
of the old school to discuss his 
‘old man ’ with anybody. 
“‘She’ll be run under some 
day,” he said gloomily, “ and 
the best of it is that young 
squirt thinks he’s a hell of a 
sailor. Mark my words, if he 


doesn’t run her under he'll 
have the sticks out of her, 
When you hear she has beep 
dismasted—well, it won’t have 
happened in my watch.” 

“Any fool can carry sail on 
a ship,” quoth the crony, wag- 
ging his head solemnly, 

“ Aye, but it takes a seaman 
like the last captain to know 
when to take it in,” Mr Jenkins 
replied. 

Using that old adage to quell 
any misgiving he might have 
about his nerves, the mate 
doggedly went his way. Time 
after time the captain had gone 
up on the poop during Mr 
Jenkins’ watch on deck a 
night to find the clipper, in- 
stead of running along at 4 
good twelve knots, was snugged 
down so that she was only 
doing a bare ten. The mate's 
excessive caution probably ac- 
counted for his lack of promo- 
tion. A thoroughly competent 
seaman, if a rather timid navi- 
gator, he could have taken some 
apple-bowed, comfortable, old 
tub safely around the seas 
without the loss of a rope 
yarn ; but he would have been 
of little use in command of 4 
ship the chief aim of which 
was to make quick passage 
from port to port. 

On one occasion Captail 
Byrne, sick to death of his 
subordinate’s timidity, wet 
below at midnight, leaving 
definite orders that sail was not 
to be taken in. The result was 
that Mr Jenkins turned mulish; 
for once his obstinacy overcame 
his great love for the Revoat, 
and the captain, thrown off the 
settee in his stateroom on # 
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the floor by a frightful lurch, 
had gone on deck to find a 
black squall howling overhead, 
the ship almost on her beam- 
ends, and the mate hanging 
on to the weather rail with the 
evident intention of doing noth- 
ing even if she capsized. 

That experiment was evi- 
dently too dangerous to be 
repeated, and a complete dead- 
lock between captain and mate 
as to the carrying of sail 
ensued, for it was obvious the 
captain could not be on deck 
the whole time. It was a gall- 
ing situation for an eager ship- 
master, and it caused consider- 
able dissatisfaction among the 
crew also; for when the wind 
was strong and favourable, about 
half the time the men of the 
port watch—which the mate 
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led—were on deck would be 
spent in taking in sail, while 
half the starboard watch’s spell 
would be spent in setting it 
again. When it is said that, 
in addition to his other charac- 
teristics, Mr Jenkins was a 
confirmed and croaking pessi- 
mist, it will be understood he 
was rather an uncomfortable 
companion for a young skipper 
making his second voyage in 
command. 

Now that the Revoan had 
reached the Horn and was just 
about to turn north into the 
Atlantic the weather moder- 
ated, although a heavy swell 
still rolled up astern. With 
the breeze four points on the 
port quarter and all plain sail, 
except the crossjack, set, she 
sailed steadily eastward. 


TI. 


At four o’clock on the morn- 
ing after the outward-bounder 
was sighted, Mr Jenkins left 
histoom and went on the poop. 
He approached the second mate 
with a@ monosyllabic grunt, 
growled something to the as- 
sembled hands that was meant 
to be, “ Relieve the wheel and 
look-out,” and took over charge 
of the deck. At exactly five 
minutes past four he knocked 
at the door of Captain Byrne’s 
stateroom. The captain, who, 
48 was his habit in those stormy 
latitudes, was lying on his settee 
fully dressed with the excep- 
tion of his boots, shouted— 

“Come in!” 

Mr Jenkins opened the state- 
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room door, walked across to 
the swing lamp which was 
burning dimly and turned it 
up. Clad in gleaming, long, 
black oilskin coat, sou’-wester 
and thigh gum-boots, he looked 
rather incongruous in the cosy 
room with its carpeted floor 
and dainty chintz curtains. 

“Sir,” he said, “I would 
like you to come on deck at 
once. It’s so thick with snow 
that I can’t see my hand in 
front of my face. I think 
we should bring her up to the 
wind and head-reach until it 
clears.” 

“What is she doing, Mr 
Jenkins ? ” 

“About nine knots when 

Y 
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they hove the log at eight bells, 
sir,” the mate replied. 

“Tt seems a great pity to 
stop her, Mr Jenkins. We are 
wel! to the s’uth’ard, and it’s 
highly improbable anything will 
be in the way.” 

“What about an outward- 
bounder standing, close-hauled, 
across our bows? I can’t see 
the loom of our own sidelights 
from the main-deck, let alone 
those of another ship.” 

* Daylight will be coming in 
soon,” the captain suggested 
hopefully. ‘‘ Couldn’t we keep 
her going till then and sound 
the fog-horn frequently ? ”’ 

** That’s the worst of it, sir ; 
one of those damned Dutchmen 
in the starboard watch has 
burst the fog-horn up,” the 
mate replied gloomily. ‘‘ Day- 
light won’t make much differ- 
ence, anyhow; the snow-flakes 
are too heavy.” 

The fog-horn—a_ semi- 
mechanical gadget—had never 
been a very efficient instru- 
ment. It required an expert 
to produce the proper blasts 
on it—three of them when the 
ship was running free, two 
when on the port tack and one 
when on the starboard—but 
when they were produced they 
could at least attract an answer- 
ing wail from any vessel in 
the immediate vicinity which 
would thus indicate her where- 
abouts. Even this slight aid 
to safe navigation was now 
denied the Revoan. Captain 


Byrne sighed and sat up on 
his settee. 

* All right!” he said with 
resignation, “I’ll be up in a 
minute.” 
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Dressing did not take him 
as long as that. He had merely 
to pull on his sea-boots, don 
his oilskin coat and his goy’. 
wester, and he was ready, 
When he emerged from the 
companionway on to the poop 
he gasped because of the cold 
wind that caught his lungs like 
a knife-stab. His sea-booted 
feet, instead of treading firmly 
on the deck planks, slithered 
in a soft carpet of snow; also 
he seemed to be enclosed on 
all sides by an impenetrable 
veil. The mate’s statement 
that he could not see his hand 
in front of his face had been 
literally true; not only the 
officer and the look-out, but 
every man of the watch on 
deck was completely blind 
folded. Captain Byrne five 
seconds after he left the com- 
panionway lost his bearings; 
he staggered about until he 
reached the teakwood rail that 
ran round the poop, then, 
clinging to it, he felt his way 
aft to the binnacle, in which 
there was a light. He bumped 
into the mate, who was stand- 
ing beside it, and who looked 
like a snow man. 

“How long has it been # 
thick as this ? ” he demanded. 

“Since about two o'clock, 
sir; so the second mate told 
me,” Mr Jenkins replied readily. 

He felt an inward glow of 
satisfaction ; without havilg 
said anything spiteful he got 
his own back on the youlg 
squirt that time, had shown Up 
his careless and reckless way. 

‘“H’m! ” said the captail, 
after a pause for thong 
“Let the yards go for’a’d 
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the backstays and I’ll bring and distinctly repeated. At 
her up to the wind.” the weird sound incredulous 


Shouting ‘‘ Lee fore brace ” 
as he went, the mate stamped 
along the poop on his way 
down to the main-deck. For 
once in @ way at that dreary 
hour the men obeyed him 
cheerfully. Not long out of 
their warm bunks, they had 
been hanging miserably around 
the break of the poop, shaking 
the snow off themselves, stamp- 
ing on the deck and flapping 
their hands across their chests 
in @ vain endeavour to restore 
circulation to their fingers. The 
exercise of hauling the yards 
forward—indeed, any exercise 
—would be welcome. Captain 
Byme, standing at the break 
of the poop, wished he could 
jom the invisible little mob, 
for he suddenly realised that 
he had never felt colder in his 
life. He was shivering, his 
feet were numb, even his very 
breath as he exhaled seemed 
to freeze on his lips. 

From forward he could hear 
ropes—found by instinct, in 
that almost solid darkness, with 
seamanlike precision — being 
thrown off belaying pins, blocks 
Whirring as the braces ran 
through their sheaves, parrals 
creaking as the great yards 
swung forward and the musical 
shouts of the men as they 

Then above all other 
sounds came the stentorian 
bellow of the mate. 

“Well the foreyards! Be- 
lay ! ” 

it Belay ! ” 

From out of the darkness to 

away clear of the ship 
ther, the order was loudly 


men looked fearfully at each 
other ; then their eyes strained 
to pierce the opaque wall of 
snow through which the mys- 
terious voice had sounded so 
clearly. There could be noth- 
ing on the rolling sea away out 
there! Nothing human! Was 
it supernatural, a warning of 
impending doom? the more 
superstitious thought, and shiv- 
ered anew. The uneasy silence 
was broken by the voice of the 
captain ; yes, it was his voice, 
though for the moment they 
hardly recognised it, for it was 
husky with horror. 

“Down helm ! hard down ! ”’ 
they heard him shout. “ Let 
the after-yards stand! All 
hands on deck!” 

Terror-stricken, the men of 
the watch below swarmed out 
on deck asking vain breathless 
questions which no one could 
answer. The Revoan’s head 
began to swing up to the wind ; 
very slowly it swung because 
of the pressure of the heavy 
swell that was running against 
her. To help the rudder the 
yards on the mizzen were 
braced forward and the main- 
sail hauled up. The ship came 
up more rapidly then; the 
sails on the main shivered as 
the wind caught their leaches, 
slatted and crashed for an 
instant as the ship’s head swung 
toward the wind, then remained 
firm, pressed hard against the 
mast, for the wind was now 
in front of them. Now she was 
broadside on to the swell and 
wallowing in it, and the helm 
was steadied. With the sails 
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on the fore and mizzen full of 
wind and exerting their power 
to drive her forward, and the 
sails on the main aback and 
retarding her, she lay almost 
hove-to, moving ahead at the 
rate of about one knot. Mr 


Jenkins, his job finished, went 
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up the poop-ladder and ap- 
proached the captain, whom he 
could see dimly. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” 
he faltered. 

“Matter! Ice! Close to! 
The echo! My God! Why 
wasn’t I called before ? ” 


Ii. 


Daylight began to appear, 
and in spite of the mate’s 
pessimistic forecast it did make 
some difference. Its first effect 
was to separate individual snow- 
flakes from the dense veil that 
had previously enveloped the 
ship. Presently men could see 
the heaving sea alongside; it 
looked cold and grey ; its sur- 
face was effervescent with dis- 
solving snow-flakes. The whole 
of the snow-encrusted shape 
that was the Revoan became 
dimly visible, but a few yards 
beyond her no man could see. 
Softly and silently the flakes 
drifted, presenting an impene- 
trable barrier to vision. 

The captain stood beside the 
binnacle, sniffing and listening, 
since sight was denied him. 
Suddenly he realised the mate 
was near-by—a stocky figure 
leaning on the wheel-box. A 
wave of gratitude which 
swamped all previous irrita- 
tion, a feeling which was akin 
to affection for his elderly 
subordinate, came to Captain 
Byrne. He shuddered to think 
what would have happened 
had the second mate remained 
in charge of the deck for another 
hour, or the mate had not 


been so prompt in insisting 


sturdily on his presence o 
deck; a wild, last-moment 
shout from the man on the 
look-out on the forecastle-head, 
@ crash, a break-up, confusion, 
@ short struggle in the icy water 
—then the end! Bless M 
Jenkins’ grizzled old head! 
Beyond the creaking of a 
yard aloft, or the slat of a sail, 
there was now almost a con- 
plete silence ; even the splash- 
ing of the waves against the 
weather side of the hull seemed 
to be strangely noiseless. The 
hands—too worried now t 
notice the cold—tined the star- 
board rail, straining to get a 
glimpse of what lay to leeward. 
At last they got it; a ghostly 
luminous strip of white lay all 
along the lee beam—the ice 
blink. The ship, drifting dead 
to leeward with every heave 
of the swell, was closing on it, 
and suddenly the roar of sut 
breaking on the bases of ice 
bergs was plain to every eat. 
At that moment the mow 
flakes became smaller and more 
intermittent, and two minute 
afterwards they ceased falling. 
The sky to windward cleared, 
and the weather horizon showed 
up in an unbroken line. Then 
a gleaming white object 
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on the weather bow, 
showing vividly against the 
dark water in which it was 
sitting and the grey sky. It 
was their first glimpse of the 
ice, but much more was to 
follow, for, a8 the curtain of 
mow dissolved, a magnificent 
but terrifying spectacle revealed 
itself. From broad off on the 
weather bow, right ahead, along 
the lee beam, and even out on 
the weather quarter, there 
stretched a continuous rampart 
of ice—flat- topped like a 
plateau, and some hundreds of 
feet high. Its intense white- 
ness dazzled the eyes. It was 


shaped like a gigantic letter L, 
and how long the legs of the 
L were no man could guess, 
for the outer ends of them were 
lost to vision in the dim horizon. 
It was one of the largest ice 


islands ever known to have 
broken away from its parent, 
the Great Ice Barrier, and 
reached sofar north. That year 
several vessels bound round 
Cape Horn went missing and 
no man of their crews ever 
retuned to tell of their fate. 
How many of them did that 
wandering ice island destroy ? 
With sinking heart but im- 
passive face, Captain Byrne 
stood on the poop and studied 
the situation. It looked hope- 
less. In the darkness the 
Retoan had sailed right into 
the angle formed by the legs 
of the L, and was now less 
than @ mile from the heel, and 
diagonally across it 
from one leg to the other. The 
southerly leg was less than half 
# mile away, under her stern, 
40 she must have been close 


alongside it when she was 
brought up into the wind. 
Only dead to windward was 
the horizon clear, and escape 
that way was, for a sailing 
vessel, obviously impossible. 
The captain gazed at the ice 
barrier. How high waves rise 
in the open sea is still an un- 
solved question ; that they rise 
far higher when they meet 
opposition such as cliffs and 
icebergs is certain ; they seemed 
to be running up the face of 
that rampart of ice to a height 
of something like a hundred 
feet, and it would take them a 
very short time to pound a 
vessel to pieces. 

It seemed impossible to save 
the ship; she was drifting 
rapidly straight to destruction, 
and would be no better off on 
the other tack. Already the 
captain was thinking of the 
boats—but what a ghastly pros- 
pect! The Revoan, forging 
slowly ahead, was slightly alter- 
ing the shapes of the contours 
of the ice, and suddenly a slit 
seemed to open up in it, two 
points abaft the lee beam. 
The captain thought he could 
see through the slit to open 
water beyond, and he stared 
at it as if fascinated. It grew 
rather wider, and he dashed 
to the companionway for his 
telescope. Still the rift in the 
ice seemed to grow. For some 
reason—perhaps the iceberg had 
split and the halves were drift- 
ing apart—the legs of the L 
were not joined together ! 

The captain ran to the bin- 
nacle and took a bearing of 
the rift and the wind ; the rift 
was dead to leeward ; it looked 
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terribly narrow, but it seemed to 
offer the only avenue of escape. 

“Hard up the helm! Lay 
the yards dead square!” he 
shouted confidently. 

Mr Jenkins gave the initial 
order in his fog-horn voice. 

“Square the main and cro’- 
jick yards ! ” he roared. 

Instinctively, without wait- 
ing for a reason for the order, 
he went down on to the main- 
deck to supervise the operation. 
The sheaves in the brace blocks 
seemed reluctant to move, and 
it was some little time before 
the great yards began to swing. 
When they did the Revoan’s 
head, under the influence of 
her helm and the altered trim 
of the sails, swung slowly away 
before the wind and sea until 
it pointed straight at the rift ; 
and it was not until the mate 
had completed operations by 
trimming the fore-yards also 
that he looked ahead and real- 
ised what was happening. 
When he did he waddled aft 
as fast as his rather corpulent 
figure, and the state of the 
snow-clad deck, would allow, 
climbed the poop-ladder, and 
addressed himself to his com- 
mander. 

“Captain Byrne, are you 
mad, sir? ’’ he cried hoarsely. 
“‘She’ll never go through there.”’ 

“Mr Jenkins,” the captain 
began deliberately, “if she 
doesn’t she’ll never go through 
anything else in this world, 
nor will a single soul aboard 
of her. My God! man,” he 
continued fiercely, “‘ aren’t you 
sailor enough to see it’s our 
only chance? Haul the fore- 
sail up so that we can see the 
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ship’s head beneath it, and 
send Munro to the wheel,” 
Munro—a lanky casual youth 
—was the senior apprentice, 
In his reaction against modem 
officers, Mr Jenkins—who had 
come in through the hawy. 
pipe and did not approve of 
premium apprentices — took 
rather a delight in harassing 
this budding one. Almost 
every day he rubbed it into 
Munro that, like Reuben Ranz, 
he was more of a tailor than 
@ sailor; and only that mom. 
ing he had proposed a new 
profession for the erring youth. 
“You an officer in square 
sail, you lazy hoodlum!” he 
said with scorn. “Damn me, 
it’s a barber’s clerk you ought 
to be, and it’s all you’re fit for.” 
The prospective ‘ barber's 
clerk ’’ was undoubtedly lazy, 
but in spite of his laziness— 
indeed, perhaps because of it 
—he was the finest helmsman 
in the ship. Not for him the 
wheel spinning hard up and 
hard down! Once he assumed 
control he used the minimum 
amount of helm; and if the 
ship did wander half a point 
off her course and had to be 
brought back to it, he seemed 
to have an uncanny instinet # 
to the exact moment the whedl 
had to be moved to meet het 
returning swing. While the 
hands rushed forward to mal 
clew-garnets and buntlines with 
which to haul the foresail up, 
Munro strolled along the le 
side of the poop, crossed ove 
to windward and relieved the 
wheel just in time. The Dag? 
who was at it lost his nerve 
when the ice came ahead, 
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the captain had knocked him 
away from it and seized it 
himself. The toe of a boot 
restored the Dago to his senses 
and propelled him forward to 
where there was work afoot. 

“Do you see that channel 
between those two icebergs ? ” 
the captain asked the appren- 
tice. 
6“ Yes, sir ! > 

“Well, steer straight for the 
centre of it.” 

“Straight for the centre of 
it, sir!” Munro repeated. 
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Captain Byrne walked for- 
ward a few paces, then returned 
to the wheel. 

** Munro ! ” he said in a voice 
that would have frightened the 
life out of anyone else on board, 
“steer aS you never steered 
before! God! boy, keep her 
right in the middle if you want 
to see Scotland again.” 

Munro’s dreamy eye was 
fixed on the rift ahead; he 
nonchalantly twirled the wheel 
a couple of spokes. 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” he replied. 


IV. 


Among the group of men 
down on the main-deck—a few 
lethargic, some anxious, one 
or two terror-stricken — was a 
Newfoundlander who had been 
in the sealing business and 
knew something about ice. He 
looked ahead toward the rift, 
then shrugged his shoulders 
pessimistically. 

“Guess the old man’s clean 
forgotten we’ve got yards stick- 
ing out both sides,”’ he drawled. 

Apart from that remark there 
was @ death-like silence on 
board the Revoan as the snow- 
shrouded clipper, looking as 
white and ghostly as the ice- 
bergs themselves, glided toward 
the streak of water that lay 
between them. Pitching with 
the swell, but going along 
Noiselessly at a speed of about 
six knots with the wind dead 
behind her, she crept nearer 
and nearer to the mysterious 
floating islands, and the spell 
of their eerie loneliness fell on 
all hands. They were near 


enough now to notice details 
of formation and colour. Just 
where the running swell worked 
up into long rollers that curled 
over and rushed with a thunder- 
ous roar up the face of the ice- 
cliffs, the sea was turned a 
light green by reflected light 
from hundreds of feet of sub- 
merged ice. Where the rollers 
washed up their faces the bergs 
glistened dark green; above 
the highest levels of the waves 
the creviced and corniced preci- 
pices were weathered white, 
and freshly fallen snow lay 
deep on their ledges. 

Across the mouth of the rift 
there stretched a ridge of water ; 
it was so much beneath the 
level of the rollers breaking on 
the ice that it looked like a 
depression between them, but 
it was higher than the swell 
which caused it by banking 
up in an endeavour to press 
through the opening. Beyond 
the foaming ridge the narrow 
lane of water resembled a 
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mountain pass. Was there with a boat-hook. They were 
room for the ship to get flying past with surprising 
through? The strait only rapidity too, as if some ip. 
looked about thirty yards wide, visible tide-rip was helping thy 
and the Revoan’s main yard ship through. The Revoan wy 
measured ninety feet from yard- still sailing at the rate of 
arm to yard-arm. On poop about six knots, but the clog 
and main-deck there was proximity of the ice gave the 
strained suspense. impression that she was going 
The jib-boom reached the much faster, and this illusion 
entrance and the bow began of speed added to the neryoy 
to climb the hill of water strain. 
which seemed to block it. Up Soon the whole length of the 
the ship went till she was ship was in the channel, and 
perched, shuddering, on the still she glided on unscathed, 
crest, while the tortured surf Captain Byrne stood beside the 
churned all round her; then wheel staring fixedly at the 
down with a sickening plunge clear water ahead; his gaz 
to find the black water of the had been steadily averted from 
gap almost smooth. Recover- the yard-arms as if he did not 
ing herself she moved smoothly dare to look at them; not once 
forward. For a time, with the did he speak to or interfere 
exception of Munro, coolly turn- with Munro, upon whom alone 
ing the wheel a spoke or two the immediate safety of the 
at a time and steering beau- ship depended. The mate was 
tifully, not a man moved a at the fore end of the poop, 
muscle; then simultaneously gripping the teakwood rail with 
necks were craned and eyes an intensity that had tumed 
stared aloft to see if the yard- his knuckles white. The young 
arms were going to clear. To second mate, almost unnerved, 
the anxious watchers it ap- had turned his back to every- 
peared to be touch and go. thing; his shoulders were 
To what height the icebergs on hunched, and he was looking 
both sides towered precipitously down at the poop deck-planks. 
no one knew; certainly they Along the main-deck the hands 
loomed high above the main stood in scared silent groups; 
truck, and that was one hun- not one of them even ventured 
dred and sixty feet from the to whisper. The nigger cook 
deck. Men shuddered with a had come out of the galley; 
sense of the awe-inspiring life- his great eyes rolled in his black 
lessness of that dark and awful face, his white teeth gleamed, 
gap. his surprised demeanour seemed 
God! what a strange, gloomy, to express the thought, “ Golly, 
sombre hell it looked! And what are we doing in here! 
cold! cold as the grave! On The youngest apprentice—alad 
both sides the walls of ice of sixteen—saw him and sud 
seemed to be so near men felt denly burst into shrieks of 
they could have touched them hystericallaughter. The shrieks 
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echoed back weirdly from the 
walls of ice ; it was ghastly ! 
On the clipper stole. She 
seemed to have passed the 
narrowest part of the channel ; 
yes, it was undoubtedly widen- 
ing; she would soon be clear. 
Just then, however, Captain 
Byme saw to his astonishment 
that, instead of being a couple 
of hundred yards broad as he 
had imagined them to be when 
he surveyed them from the 
other side, the islands of ice 
still stretched about a mile 
ahead of the ship. The channel 
between them, however, splayed 
out into a bay which would be 
at least a quarter of a mile 
across at its outer extremity, 
so that was all right. The 


Revoan debouched from the 
defile into the ever-widening 
waters of the bay, and the 


strain on all hands eased. From 
dry throats down on the main- 
deck there came a faint cackle 

Which was meant for a cheer. 
Then the cheer died away 
promptly, strangled at birth, 
for at that moment the sails 
flapped noisily once or twice, 
then hung limply up and down 
the masts. The eyes of all 
hands turned aft to look for 
& Treason, and they were not 
long in finding it. The gap 
which they had just threaded 
had almost closed up behind 
them, and blocked the following 
wind which was blowing as 
through a funnel. Under the 
i of some mysterious 
current, operating on 
their bases hundreds of fathoms 
below the surface, the great 
of ice were coming to- 
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gether again. What an escape! 
Men blanched, trembled and 
broke into profuse perspiration 
in spite of the cold. 

For a time the Revoan carried 
her way toward the open sea ; 
good luck to the naval architect 
who designed her to ghost along 
with @ minimum of wind— 
sometimes even with the flap 
of her sails. True, she could 
not get very far, but she was 
clear of the narrow gap, and 
with the ice a hundred and 
fifty yards away on both sides 
there was no immediate danger. 
Again the men began to chatter 
amongst themselves, and to 
discuss the fate they had been 
so lucky to escape. They were 
premature, they had _ not 
escaped yet; though nearly 
through to the other side of 
the L they were by no means 
clear, and the captain was the 
first to discover the real gravity 
of their situation. 

Gazing aft he noticed that 
pivoting backward on the in- 
side point of the heel of the L, 
where the gap was naturally 
narrowest, the flat-topped, clean 
cut, inner extremities of the 
bergs were moving toward each 
other. The long legs of the 
L were bending outward in an 
endeavour to straighten that 
letter out, with the result that 
their feet were coming together 
with the intention of joining. 
The mile-long, sheer coast-lines 
of the bay, quite three hundred 
feet high, resembled the blades 
of a great shears, with the fork 
of the shears at the now almost 
closed rift and the points at the 
two outer capes they could see 

x2 
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ahead. And the blades of the 
shears were steadily closing. 
Soon there would be no bay! 
A more unnerving thought 
could hardly come into the 
mind of man! 

The thought certainly shook 
Captain Byrne considerably, but 
it did not unnerve him. He 
looked over the side; bubbles 
of foam were floating aft—the 
Revoan was still moving ahead. 
From astern there came a 
great crunching noise; the 
floating masses had met and 
outlying pinnacles and crags 
were splitting and grinding each 
other to pieces. The unyield- 
ing bases, under the inexorable 
pressure from below, locked 
together and held; the blades 
of the shears began to close 
more rapidly. The Revoan 


could not carry her way very 
much longer, for not a breath 


of wind reached her sails. 
Clearly there was not a single 
minute to spare. 

“Mr Jenkins, swing out the 
two after-boats, put enough 
men in them to double-bank 
the oars and tow her out clear,”’ 
the captain ordered confidently. 

The operation seemed feasible 
enough, especially if the boats 
could get ahead and commence 
towing before the way was off 
the ship. There would be no 
initial inertia to be overcome, 
and the Revoan had such fine 
lines that it took little force 
to keep her moving ahead ; 
the sea under the lee of the ice- 
bergs was as calm as a sheltered 
mill pond. Instantly there was 
a@ rush of eager men toward 
the skids where the boats 
rested nine feet above the main- 


deck. With frantic hands they 
cut the lashings that secured 
the boats, tore off the boat 
covers and hooked on the dayit. 
tackles. The sun came ont 
through the clouds and flooded 
the white cliffs that lay around 
with a dazzling light. 

Then an unfortunate hitch 
occurred around the boats ; the 
sheaves in the davit - tackle 
blocks were frozen up and re 
fused to move. Sobbing and 
gasping with the intensity of 
their efforts, the hands hauled 
like demons on the falls, which 
hung in bights, but the rock- 
like ropes would only render 
through the blocks an inch at 
a@ time so long as the sheaves 
refused to work. In his im 
patience Captain Byrne beat 
a tattoo with his right foot on 
the poop deck. 

“Get boiling water from the 
galley,’’ Mr Jenkins roared from 
his central position on top of 
the half-deck. 

Men hurried along the main- 
deck to carry out the order, but 
the delay had been fatal, for by 
this time the Revoan was almost 
stopped. She had not sufficient 
steerage-way left; her head was 
falling off lazily to starboard. 

“Steering, Munro?” the 
captain asked anxiously. 

“No, sir! The helm’s hard 
over!” 

It was hopeless now to ty 
to tow the ship clear, for she 
would have to be straightened 
up 80 that her head would point 
seaward first; and while i 
might be possible to drag three 
thousand five hundred toms 
straight ahead, they could never 
twist it. Still the precipitous 
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white blades of the shears were 
inexorably closing; by this 
time, grinding and clashing 
against each other with irre- 
sistible power, they had met a 
hundred yards nearer. 


The dullest- witted man 
aboard could see the danger 
now, and the feverish activity 
around the boats was redoubled, 
although one or two of the 
more terror-stricken—such as 
the Dago who had just left the 
wheel and one of his country- 
men—seemed too paralysed to 
work. At the instigation of 
Mr Jenkins, the second mate, 
who was very useful with his 
fists, soon knocked the para- 
lysis out of them. As the 
boiling water was poured on 
the blocks the hands again 
hauled like madmen on the 
davit-tackle falls. The sheaves 
began to work grudgingly and 
the falls came tight; slowly 
and reluctantly, an inch at a 
time, the boats parted from the 
skids. The outside chocks were 
frozen to the skids and had to 
be knocked away with a maul. 
Everything seemed to hamper 
the frantic race against time. 
Captain Byrne—after a despair- 
ing look round at the gigantic 
ce-trap relentlessly closing its 
Jaws, Seen black water 

e bergs in which 
the clipper floated motionless 
and helpless, and the sails 

limply up and down 
the masts—rushed down to his 
m to collect the ship’s 


“Get those boats into the 
water for God’s sake!” the 
captain shouted. ‘Steward, 
get some provisions into them 
quick! All hands abandon 
ship ! ” 


As he unscrewed the chrono- 
meter box a shaft of sunlight 
came through a glass port and 
shone on a picture hanging on 
the bulkhead. It was a picture 
that was very precious to him ; 
indeed, many things in that 
room were precious to him, 
but there was neither time to 
remove them nor room in the 
boats for them. Still, it was 
hard to part with his house- 
hold gods; that room was the 
only home he had, and the 
ship’s cat—it came aboard as 
a kitten in London—purring 
at the foot of his bunk made 
the room look more homely 
still. 

While the captain worked 
rapidly his thoughts were bitter, 
though the bitterness was 
slightly sweetened by the know- 
ledge that he could hardly 
blame himself; his luck was 
just completely out. Last 
night’s setting sun had looked 
on a8 lovely a picture as the 
ocean could show—a _ wool- 
clipper, with every stitch of 
canvas on her, pressing home- 
ward; to-night it would look 
for that clipper in vain. She 
would be a mutilated distorted 
thing—embedded in an over- 
whelming mass of ice; her 
bulwarks would be smashed, 
her hull plates cracked, her 
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decks stove in and her yards 
telescoped. In that ice she 
would remain, imprisoned and 
unseen, until at some distant 
date it had floated far enough 
north to become dissolved ; 
then she would finally drop 
clear and sink to the ocean bed, 
the glowing future he had 
dreamed for her irretrievably 
ruined. And the men of her 
crew! The best fortune they 
could expect was to be adrift 
in open boats exposed to the 
cruel capricious winds, high 
seas and biting cold of the 
great lonely southern ocean ; 
and from what the captain 
had seen when he left the deck 
they would indeed be fortunate 
if they got that far. If the 
ship had no future, theirs was 
immediately intense and mo- 
mentous. 


The last thought quickened 
his movements. He grabbed 
the cat by the scruff of the 


neck, then, with the ship’s 
papers in his pocket and sex- 
tant and chronometer under his 
arms, he hurried toward the 
companionway. In the cabin 
the steward was hastily packing 
tins into a box, and the cook 
was staggering out through the 
door in the break of the poop 
with a sack of cabin biscuits 
on his back. Bidding them 
hurry, Captain Byrne dashed 
up the stairs. As he emerged 
on to the poop he noticed that 
there was a comparative silence 
on the main-deck; the shout- 
ing and tumult of men hauling 
on ropes had ceased ; the hands 
were manning the davit-guys, 
or swarming up on to the skids 
to swing out the boats which 
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now hung from the davit-heads, 
A rather plaintive voice spoke 
from aft. 

“She’s steering again, si” 
said Munro. 

Absolutely astounded, the 
captain stared aloft to find out 
how this miracle had happened, 
and saw that the main-royal— 
the highest sail of all—wa 
bulging out nobly and tugging 
at its containing sheets. He 
looked over the side; specks 
of foam were again floating aft. 
He looked ahead ; the jibboom 
was slowly swinging to port; 
before long the Revoan would 
once more be heading straight 
toward the open sea. Siill 
greater luck to the naval archi- 
tect who had designed a ship 
with lines so perfect that even 
a little royal, full of wind, was 
sufficient to send her forging 
ahead with steerage-way! The 
captain walked to the break 
of the poop, then back to the 
companionway, craned his neck 
and again looked aloft; the 
mizzen-royal and half the main 
upper topgallant-sail had also 
filled with wind, whiffs of which 
were blowing downward from 
the top of the ice behind 
them. 

“Hold on everything,” le 
shouted joyfully, and dropped 
the disgusted cat in the snow. 

The ring of confidence in his 
voice, almost as much as the 
order, caused the mates and 
the men to pause hopefully and 
look around them. So intent 
had all hands been on getting 
out the boats—the only instr 
ments, so far as they knew, 
that could save them fom 
being crushed to death—they 
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had not noticed anything else. 
Now they also craned their 
necks and gazed aloft, and, as 
they stood in suspense, one or 
two of them commenced to 
whistle softly—the time-hon- 
oured expedient used by wind- 
jammer sailors for bringing 
more wind. More wind came, 
in ever-freshening puffs. The 
strip of open water behind her 
widened, and the farther the 
ship got away from the lee of 
the bergs the more merrily the 
breeze blew. 

The Revoan picked up her 
way smartly and was gaining 
on the converging ice, which 
rapidly altered its bearing as 
the slipped past it. The sails 
on the mizzen were all drawing 
now. On she swept ; the wake, 
clear-cut in the calm water, 
began to foam, and soon she 
shot in triumph between the 
two capes which marked the 
exit from the bay. As she 
reached the open water beyond, 
Captain Byrne looked around 
anxiously. In addition to the 
barrier to the west through 
which the ship had just passed 
there were icebergs of all shapes 
and sizes stretching away to 
the north and south as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“All the blasted ice in the 
Southern ocean seems to be 
gathered round here,” he 
growled. 

So far as he could see, how- 
ever, there was open water to 
the eastward, and after all 
that was the direction in which 
he wished to proceed. 

up on to the fore- 
topgallant yard, mister,” he 
said to the second mate, “ and 
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let me know if there is any ice 
to the north-east.” 

The hands commenced to 
lower the boats into their posi- 
tions on the skids, and to 
secure them again ; there would, 
please Providence, be no use 
for them now. It was a pleas- 
ing thought, but it did not 
prevent Mr Jenkins—in spite 
of his relief—from staring rue- 
fully at the hacked lashings 
and the torn boat-covers. Such 
extravagant waste grieved him 
beyond measure. A hail came 
from the fore-topgallant yard. 

* On deck!” 

* Hullo!” 

** All clear to the nor’-east, 
sir!” - 

“Good!” the captain com- 
mented. “Mr Jenkins, get 
every stitch of canvas on her 
and let’s get away out of this.” 

The foresail, mainsail and 
crossjack were set and the 
yards trimmed. The breeze 
freshened ; on her new course 
the Revoan had it about two 
points abaft the beam, and she 
lay over to it until the water 
gurgled in through her lee 
scupper-holes. It was now a 
day for glorious exhilarating 
sailing, a day of vivid blues and 
whites—blue sky, blue sea; 
dazzling white icebergs astern 
and to windward, white horses 
racing on the crests of the 
waves, white foam creaming 
past in broad bands. The keen 
wind whistled through the rig- 
ging and caused each billowing 
sail to tug lustily at its sheets 
and fastenings. The watch 
below was dismissed and, thor- 
oughly well pleased with life, 
the captain was about to leave 
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the poop when the mate ap- 
proached. 

“Captain Byrne,” he said 
rather shamefacedly, ‘I wish 
I had some of your nerve. My 
God! sir, I could do with it.” 

“Mr Jenkins,” the captain 
replied frankly, ‘“‘I wish I had 
some of your cautious common- 
sense; that’s a commodity I 
could certainly do with. Now, 
look here! I’m just going 
below to have a cup of coffee, 
and I’m going to add a good 
dash of brandy to it for once 
in a way. She’s quite safe now, 
so the second mate can look 
after her for a bit. (A subtle 
one, that.) Will you join me?” 

Mr Jenkins looked away to- 
ward the distant horizon. 
When he turned to his captain 
again his weather-beaten face 
was slightly distorted, his lips 
twitched, and there was a sus- 
picion of moisture in his usually 
keen grey eyes. He put out 
his hand and Captain Byrne 
grasped it. 

“Come away below,” the 
younger man said kindly. 

When, a quarter of an hour 
later, the mate returned to the 
poop and relieved the second 
mate, he was more gracious to 
that boyish officer than he had 
been on any occasion since the 
ship left Sydney; after all, the 
young squirt had proved him- 
self a capable man-driver and 
@ loyal colleague when they 
were striving desperately to 
get the boats clear of the skids. 
Mr Jenkins went down on the 
main-deck and walked slowly 
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round it inspecting the gear 
with an eye that missed noth. 
ing. He turned the hands to 
to clear the snow off the d 
for at no time during the hou; 
of daylight could he bear t 
see a man idle ; then he noticed 
Munro furtively emerging from 
the half-deck where, on being 
relieved from the wheel and 
seeing no signs of the mate, he 
had gone for a surreptitious 
smoke and yarn with the ap 
prentices of the watch below. 

“What the hell were you 
doing in there?” the mate 
growled. 

“Having a drink of water, 
sir,’’ Munro lied glibly. 

“A drink of water!” Mr 
Jenkins snorted. 

He still felt a warm inward 
glow from the drink he had 
imbibed, and he was perfectly 
certain no one would want to 
drink water on a morning like 
that. 

** Look here ! ” he continued, 
“‘there’s one thing about you 
—you can steer. I'll give you 
full marks for that; and when 
everything else fails perhaps 
you'll get a job as quartermaster 
in a steamboat. (It is impos 
sible to convey the disdain 
which Mr Jenkins contrived to 
put into the word ‘steal 
boat.’) But don’t get swollen 
headed about it. The next 
time I catch you in that house 
during your watch on deck I'l 
fetch you a clip over the eat 
hole. See?” 

“Yes, sir,” Munro replied 
mildly. 





DR YOUNG AND HIS CURATES. 


BY W. R. HUGHES. 


Tue extraordinary popularity 
of Edward Young’s poem ‘ The 
Complaint,’ more commonly 
known as ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts,’ has not yet run its 
full course. In monasteries 
and on the bookshelves of 
devout households in other 
lands translations of the work 
are still treasured as fit to 
stand beside the ‘ Imitatio.’ 
Thus persists the tradition of 
the great English poet who 
was acknowledged as master 
by Klopstock and the young 
Goethe, whose works lay under 
the pillow of Robespierre, and 
consoled Danton in his prison. 

Among his own countrymen 
we find Edmund Burke writing 
in the margin of his copy of 
the ‘Night Thoughts ’ the en- 
thusiastic if juvenile comment : 


“Jove claimed the verse old Homer 
sung, 
But God himself inspired Dr Young.” 


Pope declared that Young had 
much of a sublime genius (quali- 
fied by the addition “though 


Without © common - sense ”’”) ; 
Hannah More called the ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’ her favourite work ; 
and Charles Wesley said that 
nO writings had been of so 
Much use to him, the Holy 
Scripture excepted. 
To the Englishmen of to-day 
name is known chiefly 
through the preservative offices 
of text-books on English litera- 


ture. Our interest in the grave 
has waned, and Young retires 
into the funereal company of 
Hervey, Blair and Zimmerman. 
Yet he has a certain new 
modern renown. Several critics 
have made a rediscovery of a 
letter addressed by him to 
“The author of Clarissa,” 
written when he was over 
seventy years of age, under 
the title of ‘Conjectures on 
Original Composition.’ This 
is a vigorous plea for the re- 
cognition of genius as creative 
always of something new, not 
to be measured by ancient 
standards; “‘a genius differs 
from a good understanding as 
a magician from a good archi- 
tect.” Among the ranks of 
the original men of genius he 
cites Bacon, Newton, Shake- 
speare and Milton, with a 
doubtful vote for Addison and 
Dryden. The brief essay is 
notable for its vigour and its 
detachment from the usual 
literary judgments of the eight- 
eenth century, and is the more 
notable in view of the age and 
other work of its author. 

Many of the popular editions 
of the ‘ Night Thoughts’ con- 
tained a frontispiece showing 
a gentleman leaning against a 
gravestone in a churchyard 
by moonlight. This was in 
accord with the common con- 
ception of -a gloomy divine 
who spent his nights in writing 
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melancholy poems by the light 
of a candle stuck in the eye- 
socket of a human skull. The 
source of this picture, as of 
the secondary title for his 
poem, may be found in Young’s 
own statement, “I never com- 
pose but at night, except some- 
times when I am on horse- 
back.” 

There was a livelier side. 
Young’s earlier-written satire 
on the Love of Fame was full 
of wit, in the model of the 
day ; unlike his plays, which 
were described by a contem- 
porary as “fit only to make 
an ice-house of a theatre.” 
The satire aimed blows at 
everybody, including the author 
himself : 


‘* Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late 
time ? 
While I a moment name, a moment’s 
t . 


past ; 

I’m nearer death in this verse than 
the last : 

What then is to be done? Be wise 


with speed : 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed.” 


It was not until the age of 
forty-seven that Young for- 
sook the circles of the Court 
and of literary London and 
sought to be wise by entering 
the Church. No more satire 
then; and even the play of 
‘The Brothers,’ about to be 
produced by Cibber, was with- 
drawn. Nearly thirty years 
later, from his rectory at Wel- 
wyn, he consented to its ap- 
pearance, not now for the love 
of fame, but in order to raise 
the thousand guineas which he 
wished to give to the Society 
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for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. It ran to thin houses 
for eight nights, and produced 
less than £400 for its author, 
The Society did not suffer, for 
Young made good the balance 
from his own pocket, and ex- 
pressed to Richardson his great 
pleasure in being able to do so. 

This incident alone is enough 
to refute the tales of the poet’s 
extreme stinginess ; further evi- 
dence is provided by his founda- 
tion of a charity school in 
Welwyn—the foundation still 
survives—and by his generous 
hospitality in the house known 
as Guessens, which he took 
when the rectory proved too 
small, and which, after his 
death, was visited ‘ with rever- 
ence ’ by Johnson and Boswell. 
His expenditure in the attempt 
to make a spa, on the reputa- 
tion of a spring in the corner 
of his garden, must also have 
been considerable. A _ local 
tradition on the other side 
still survives in Welwyn. On 
the outside wall of Guessens 
may yet be seen the old 
twenty - fifth milestone from 
London. Dr Young, says the 
story, caused the stone to be 
removed to this spot from its 
original position on the other 
side of his entrance gates, in 
order to save himself and his 
guests one mile’s posting 
charges on their journeys to 
and from town. Perhaps 
modern practices with regard 
to return railway tickets may 
suggest that this would not 
have been considered a great 
crime, even for a celebrated 
divine. 
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The fame of Dr Young has 
also been clouded by his repu- 
tationasa place-seeker. Letters 
mworthy of a philosopher-poet 
have been preserved, such as 
the one that so shocked Mistress 
Hannah More when she found 
that her hero could write “ the 
most fawning, servile, mendi- 
cant letter, perhaps, that was 
ever penned by a clergyman, 
imploring the mistress of George 
Il. to exert her interest for his 
preferment.”’ 

Although he was made a 
King’s Chaplain in the year 
after his ordination, the long 
search for more adequate re- 
cognition of his gifts only 
ended thirty-three years later, 
when, four years before his 
death, he was tossed the mag- 
nificent position of Clerk of 
the Closet to the Dowager 
Princess of Wales. 

The real character of Young 
is not easily discovered. That 
he was sensitive is shown by 
af incident of his Royal Chap- 
lainey. The audience of St 
James’s failed to pay attention 
to the sermon he was deliver- 
ing: “ When he found he could 
not prevail, his pity for their 
folly got the better of all 
decorum; he sat back in the 
pulpit and burst into a flood 
of tears.” Unfortunately we 
cannot be sure whether it was 
pity for their folly or rage at 
his own failure. Take next 
some contemporary character 
sketches. The first is from the 
note-book of a visitor to Wel- 
Wyn, which “is blessed with 
the residence of that most 
excellent Divine, celebrated 
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Poet, accomplished Preacher 
and truly good man, the Rev. 
Dr Edward Young. Such a 
tide of praises, applauses and 
sincere wishes, that are poured 
out here by all Ranks and 
Degrees, a8 gratitude for 
Benevolence of Heart and the 
liberality of his Hand, exceeds 
all example. How amiable! 
I am unwilling to say how un- 
common is this clergyman’s 
goodness.” 

A lady who shared his roof 
for some while says, “ The 
dignity of a great and good 
mind appeared in all his actions 
and all his words. I have seen 
him ill and in pain, yet the 
serenity of his mind remained 
unruffied. I never heard a 
peevish expression fall from 
his lips.” Mrs Montague visited 
her old friend at Welwyn in 
1760, and expresses her pleasure 
‘in conversing with so extraor- 
dinary a being as a polite 
hermit and a witty saint.” 
Dr Hildesley, afterwards Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, was Young’s 
neighbour at Hitchin for twenty 
years, and testifies “‘ that he is 
the most modest, the most 
patient of contradiction, and 
the most informing and enter- 
taining I ever conversed with. 
He is a man, I think, of singular 
importance to the Christian 
world.” 

In short, we get the impres- 
sion of a man of wit become 
the model parish priest. But 
now listen to a contrasting 
description, written by Young’s 
own curate, the Rev. John 
Jones, of whom more anon. 
But let it be here understood 
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that this was written at the 
climax of a prolonged quarrel. 
“A haughty and imperious 
disposition: Statelyness and 
Pride: high opinion of one’s 
own work and writings: ex- 
pectations of great reverence 
and deference to be paid on 
that account: and impatience 
even of different judgement, 
much more of contradiction, 
etc.: making every aim and 
action to centre in self: dis- 
regard of Truth, Justice and 
Common Honesty in many in- 
stances: unfair, mean and 
sneaking dealings, too obvi- 
ously discerned and frequently 
complained of by many; add 
real dues not paid, nor prom- 
ises kept—unless accidentally 
signed, etc. These and other 
things are reckoned infamous 
and are everywhere exploded : 
amazing parsimony and penuri- 
ousness—almost to a proverb : 
addicted often to whims and 
humours: self-willed: obsti- 
nate in many cases to a great 
degree: addicted also (as I am 
well informed) to very bad 
language in his Passions: and 
these Passions are not in- 
frequent: known to be ad- 
dicted to strong Resentments : 
to bear a long grudge and show 
it when he can: of a revengeful 
and unforgiving temper: very 
domineering over his inferiors : 
@ narrow and contracted way 
of thinking: stiff and formal : 
affected grandeur, but attended 
with mean actions: morose: 
reserved : crafty.” 

This specimen of the sort of 
testimonial which a curate 
sometimes feels ready to give 
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to his rector is taken from 
private papers marked “g 
use to myself to recollect upon 
occasion.” The formal letter 
sent to the aged poet at the 
same time merely gave notigg 
of resignation on grounds of 
health and ‘“ the unpromising 
aspect of some of my affairs,” 
and even that notice wa 
withdrawn by request, and 
Jones continued in the curacy 
until after Young’s death, 
With all the discounting that 
18 necessary in view of its 
origin and of the summary of 
the gossip of a small tow 
which it appears to contain, 
this portrait sketch probably 
gives us aS much insight as 
we need into the weaker aspects 
of Young’s character. That 
they did not outweigh his 
merits was shown at Easter 
1765, when the rectors and 
vicars of the neighbouring 
parishes bore his pall to the 
churchyard he had made 
famous, followed as mourners 
by the whole town of Welwyn. 

An account of his deathbed 
has been left by his friend and 
physician, Dr Nathaniel Cotton 
of St Albans. It is interesting 
to remember that while the 
doctor was attending one poet 
at Welwyn he was also minis- 
tering to the soul as well a 
to the body of another poet 
in his private institution for 
mental cases at St Albans 
William Cowper was under his 
care here from 1763 to 176), 
and was only one of many who 
sang his praises. Cotton him- 
self, too, was a poet of repute 
tion, whose ‘ Visions in Verte, 
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an adaptation of Gay’s fables 
for younger minds, reached its 
seventh edition in 1767. 

Dr Young was more fortu- 
nate in his physician than in 
his curates or (if one of the 
eurates is to be believed) in his 
lawyer. His first curate ap- 

to have been John Kid- 
gell, who achieved some noto- 
riety later a8 chaplain to ‘ Old 
Q,’ the wicked marquis, and 
ended his life abroad as a fugi- 
tive from justice. After a 
year or two at Welwyn, Kid- 
gell removed to London, where 
(anticipating a modern writer) 
he published a novel entitled 
‘The Card.’ Two of the char- 
acters in this book—neither of 
them sympathetically treated 
—are Dr Elwes, a country 
clergyman, and his housekeeper, 
Mrs Fusby. These were identi- 
fied in popular gossip with Dr 
Young and his housekeeper, 
who was a Miss Mary Hallows, 
daughter of his old friend the 
vicar of All Saints, Hertford, 
and it was assumed that the 
author was making a spiteful 
attack on his former rector. 
An examination of the book 
does not supply much evidence 
to support this theory. 

Miss Hallows certainly had 
the reputation of being a good 
Manager, and the ill-disposed 
accused her of keeping the 
doctor under her thumb. John 
Jones draws for us a private 
portrait in the darkest colours, 
fit to stand beside that other 
already quoted. “‘ The frantic 

ities and Behaviours of 
M—., her unaccountable 
starts and whims, her insuffer- 
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able impertinences, her con- 
tinued intrusions, her conceited 
airs, her unbecoming Pride, 
Vanity, Levity, etc., all the 
subjects of common ridicule 
and contempt, might likewise 
be added: only that she is 
below notice—yet wilful and 
unmannerly affronts cannot be 
well born from such hands— 
not even from the D—— him- 
self, tho’ he should, as usual, 
take her part.” Here again 
we must make liberal allow- 
ances for the state of mind of 
the writer, and remember that 
other accounts speak highly 
of the dignified hospitality of 
the good lady. 

The Rev. John Jones has 
revealed himself to us without 
reserve, for he seems to have 
kept every scrap of paper that 
he wrote upon, leaving them 
to his executors in order to 
vindicate his memory. But 
in his lifetime few could have 
guessed how violent were the 
resentments he was nursing. 
Nichols, the collector of literary 
chit-chat of those days, de- 
scribes him as “ diligent in his 
clerical functions and indefati- 
gable in his studies, but not 
without affecting a mysterious 
secrecy even in trifles, and 
excessively cautious in giving 
offence to the higher powers.” 

He came to Welwyn in 1757, 
no pale young curate, but well 
over fifty, and holding a rec- 
tory of his own at Bolnhurst, 
Bedfordshire. His previous 


ministrations had been as vicar 
of Alconbury in Huntingdon- 
shire. He was an Oxford man, 
and his own literary interests 
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were in the realms of eccle- 
siastical practice and history. 
In 1749 he published anony- 
mously a ‘Free and Candid 
Disquisition’ in favour of 
church reform, a work which 
aroused warm controversy, and 
while at Welwyn he issued a 
volume on Catholic Faith and 
Practice. His great work, for 
which he collected a mass of 
material, was to have been a 
life of Cranmer: but in this 
he was forestalled, to his great 
disappointment. He also left 
behind him the manuscript of 
a kind of religious Utopia, 
under the title of ‘Some ac- 
count of the Royal Society for 
Promoting Catholic Christianity 
in the Kingdom of Delamira.’ 
Jones found at Welwyn 
plenty of scope for his labours 
as @ reformer of church prac- 
tice. The list of disorders 
which he set out to rectify is 
an interesting one. There was 
the lack of system in dis- 
tributing the communion offer- 
ings: “the Poor flocked the 
next day in multitudes to the 
Rector’s door.”’ There was the 
throwing at cocks at Shrove- 
tide, which took six years to 
abolish. The parish register 
was amazingly neglected ; 
there was no oversight of the 
glebe; both glebe and tithes 
were let out without written 
agreements; there were only 
three instead of four com- 
munions a year. And finally 
there was the custom of “ mak- 


ing Bonfires, collecting money, 


drinking, etc., on every slight 
occasion, or at least without 
permission to beg, much less 
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to extort and threaten (cop. 
trary to law).” No wonder 
that “the inhabitants were 
uneasy, being called upon 49 
often,” and no doubt they 
thanked their curate for dimip- 
ishing the number of flag-days, 

John Jones’s method of re- 
lieving his feelings by setting 
down on his private tablets the 
characters of those he reckoned 
his enemies has already been 
illustrated. Ben Fletcher, the 
local lawyer, suffers badly in 
this way. He was Dr Young's 
adviser and the steward of the 
little manor of which the rectors 
of Welwyn have been lords 
since the days of Edward the 
Confessor. Jones delights to 
call him a ‘leguleian,’ the 
eighteenth century equivalent 
for ‘ pettifogging attorney.’ He 
accuses the leguleian of having 
secreted the parish registers— 
a@ false charge, for the rector 
had merely lost them among 
his books. He gives a copy 
of a@ seven-years’ bill sent to 
one Dan Harvey, whose estate 
and effects finally came into 
the lawyer’s hands. He tells 
of the ‘ diabolical proposal ’ to 
guide a dead man’s hand to 
sign a will. And, most amazing 
charge of all, “he plaid a 
thousand other tricks, and at 
last even on his deathbed most 
artfully bit the Doctor (Young) 
himself, as he had done many 
times before, and receiving the 
communion at his hands (to 
which the Doctor had by all 
means exhorted the wretch) 
picked his pocket of about 
twenty pounds.” And thet, 
to add a touch of exactness 
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to an inconvincing narrative, 


Of course, this address was 


he ends with a bracket— not presented by the acting 
(Quaere, twenty-four pounds?) rector to his churchwarden. 
The leguleian died in 1756, ‘‘ to + But the effect of the letter that 


the joy of the Neighbourhood,” 
and Jones copies out a lampoon 
in verse which was affixed to 
the back of his gravestone. 
The authorship is not given, 
put may easily be guessed ! 
Another outburst was against 
a churchwarden, Richard Mil- 
ward, about whom Jones wrote 
interminable warning letters to 
Dr Bathurst, the rector who 
sueceeded Young. This enemy 
was labelled ‘‘ Volpone, the 
cireumventer,” and his char- 
acter is drawn in a “ curious 
new Ballet,” under that title, 
extending to fifty-two stanzas. 
It will be quite sufficient to 
quote two, which will illustrate 
both the directness of the abuse 
and the strain of the rhymes : 


“ Another foul trick, 

He has learnt of old Nick, 

Is to set folk, by whispers, at 
variance : 

To serve his base ends 

He will alienate Friends, 

And make them to each other 
carrions. 


So poor and penurious, 

To guts so injurious, 

He scarce will allow himself vittles : 

On Sundays sends out 

Poor sparrows to shoot, 

Then eats them a-bed with his 
whittles.” 


After fifty more verses of 
such @ quality one would 
imagine that the spleen had 
been worked out. The end is 
bitterly merry : 


“ With a Fa-la-la-la, 
Hah-hah, and Hah-hah, 
gh on, boys: You see, the shoe 
Pinches !” 


apparently was sent cannot 
have been much happier. It 
runs: “‘My Friend, if you 
continue to indulge passion, 
and to be over-anxious about 
the affairs of this world, you 
will hasten your departure out 
of it. This seasonable Memento 
comes from a true well-wisher 
to your Soul and Body.” 

The story of the relations 
between Dr Young and his 
curate is too long to be given 
in full detail, but some ex- 
tracts from John Jones’s record 
may provide interest and en- 
tertainment. It must not be 
thought that all his attention 
was given to his own griev- 
ances; there are many varied 
notes on parish matters, which 
are mainly of local concern. 
For example, an inscription in 
the churchyard, written by Dr 
Young, may be recorded, as it 
has now vanished from the 
headstone: ‘Here lies my 
friend Edward Parker the 
Thresher, who discharged his 
Duty in the Barn with the 
same integrity as he did in the 
Church.” Another man of the 
same craft, Stephen Duck, the 
‘thresher poet’ whom the 
Queen wished to make Poet 
Laureate, was married by Dr 
Young at Welwyn; the “odd 
story and smart verses ’’ which 
Jones says were entered in the 
register on this occasion have 
unfortunately disappeared. 

When John Jones took up 
the curacy of Welwyn in 1757, 
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he carefully noted the rector’s 
promises to obtain assistance 
and supplies when needed, to 
drop the Wednesday and Friday 
services if required, and, above 
all, to lend his horse to his 
curate from time to _ time. 
Three years later, in view of 
various disappointments, Jones 
drew up a solemn remonstrance, 
raising new questions, of the 
payment of fifty shillings for 
bringing his books to Welwyn 
and of an increase in salary. 
Dr Young promised favours 
again and is thereupon styled 
a “benevolent and respected 
superintendent.” But after 
two years more Jones was 
constrained to draw up a short 
review of his position. TIllness 
(accelerated by the lack of 
horse exercise) had overtaken 
him ; he could stand the strain 
no longer. A letter of resigna- 
tion was written, ‘‘ with all the 
civility and decency I could 
well contrive.’ Dr Young, 
beyond showing a “‘ little shiness 
and reserve,” made no response. 
After three weeks, “ calling 
accidentally upon him to en- 
quire after his health, he was 
pleased to tell me he desired 
to have my opinion. ‘I have 
not succeeded,’ said he, ‘in 
some applications I have made 
for a proper person to succeed 
you, and am just now meditat- 
ing a public advertisement on 
this occasion. Will it be proper 
to publish one?’ ‘ That,’ I 


answered, ‘ must be left wholly 
to your own judgement,’ hum- 
bly adding, ‘ that way of pro- 
ceeding is not very common 
nor, I think, usually deemed 


respectable.’ ‘ But,’ subjoined 
he, ‘I intend to add to the 
salary, making the whole £59 
per annum, together with all 
the other advantages which 
you have hitherto enjoyed.” 
This was too much for Jones, 
“* That,’ I replied, ‘ must be 
just as you, sir, shall be pleased 
to order,’ saying no more and 
leaving him to his own r- 
flexion.”’ Jones discovered 
later, he says, that urgent 
applications were made far and 
near “‘to procure a curate to 
suit the mind of the Doctor and 
of another person ”’—Mistress 
Hallows, without a doubt. For 
“it would certainly have been 
more prudent in the busy per- 
son negotiating not to have 
muddled together in the same 
letter or letters two such hetero- 
geneous wants as the want of 
two menial servants and the 
want of a curate.” 

The crisis developed a new 
phase when, two months after 
the letter of resignation, Dr 
Young suddenly opened on a 
different line. ‘“ You don't 
know how much I am your 
Friend and how well I wish 
you. Must I at last despair 
of your continuance with me! 
I have a good while ago ap- 
pointed you to be one of my 
executors, and have assigned 
for you a handsome legacy.” 
This gave Jones the opening 
for a reply in the noble strain. 
Worldly considerations did not 
move him; he was “in 4 
declining way” himself; he 
had taken a house in Bedford- 
shire already. But in spite of 
all this, he would go down there 
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and see whether he could post- 
pone the move. Then, in his 
notes, come the passages in 
which he bursts into flame 
against the Doctor and the 
housekeeper. But the Doctor 
continued to entreat, and in 
spite of all disappointment and 
of “some odd messages by the 
parish clerk,” the curate at 
length relented, writing ‘“‘ Be of 
good cheer, sir; I would not 
have you dejected ; I will do 
all I can to make you easy, as 
I trust you will Me.” He 
promised to stay for some time 
longer and subscribed himself, 
“Sir, your very dutiful and 
respectful delegate, to be de- 
pended upon in whatever I 
undertake, J. J.” 

But a treaty had to be signed. 
By this the rector undertook 
to increase the salary to £45 
a year; to make the duty as 
little bufdensome as he well 
could; to pay the rent of the 
house in Bedfordshire and for 
work done in the garden there, 
£6, 158. in all. Peace, however, 
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did not continue for long. In 
a few months’ time the curate 
reminded the rector of the 
promise to pay a year’s rent 
for the house at Eynesbury, 
but “ he absolutely denied that 
he had made such a promise, 
appealing to Almighty God 
with uplifted hands, eyes, etc. 
He denied also that ever he 
had signed such a promissory 
Note: viz., that which he had 
actually signed in the presence 
of Mrs Hallows, 19 August 
1762." Here we must give the 
verdict against the poet, for 
the signed treaty was preserved 
by John Jones and the signa- 
tures may be seen to this day. 
Let us in charity attribute the 
denial to no base motive, but 
to the failing memory of “ the 
aged Doctor, in his infirm 
and disconsolate state.” John 
Jones, at least, did not desert 
him, but continued to carry 
on his shoulders the burdens of 
the parish until Dr Young 
rested in the churchyard of 
Welwyn. 











GUN-RUNNING AND A CATASTROPHE. 


BY H. C. HESELTON. 


THE first time that I set 
eyes on Smithson was in the 
first-class smoking-room of the 
Mauretania. I was outward 
bound for Central America via 
New Orleans. Having seen 
that all my gear was aboard, 
I selected a quiet corner where, 
with a book, I awaited the 
vessel’s casting off. I noticed 
Smithson sitting reading. Like 
myself, apparently there was 
no one to see him off or to 
wish him ‘ good luck.’ At the 
small dining-table he was my 
vis-a-vis, but except for the 
usual compliments of the day 
his conversation was nil. He 


spent all his time reading, never 
mixing with the other pas- 


sengers. Several people on 
board seemed to be acquainted 
with him, but he studiously 
avoided them as he did all 
others. 

In his brief conversations he 
gave no confidences. I neither 
wanted, asked, nor gave any. 
Three rules must be observed 
by travellers (I do not include 
tourists) if they wish to live 
at peace in foreign countries : 
strictly mind your own busi- 
ness; never discuss politics ; 
never discuss religious dogmas 
or creeds. 

Leaving Smithson on New 
York pier I caught the evening 
train for New Orleans, where 
I was to meet my principals, 
an American firm, and discuss 


with them the opening up o 
certain forestal propositions jp 
Central America. America, 
business men, despite wha 
they say and think about them. 
selves, are no quicker at getting 
down to bed-rock business than 
any other nationals. In fact, 
they are often considerably 
Slower. I was kept kicking 
my heels about New Orleans, 
where I had numerous friends, 
for some days, and walking into 
the office of a freight-broker | 
was greeted with: “Say, H, 
the British Consul wants to 
see you. Told me to tell you.” 
The Consul received me most 
affably, said that he had bea 
informed I was a living guide- 
book to Central America, and 
that he wished me to meet 
gentleman who was about t 
travel there. A little later, tomy 
surprise, Smithson was ushered 
in. He had a great desire to 
see something of Central Amet- 
can countries and their people: 
not the heterogeneous crowl 
of Americans and other race 
found in the larger towns and 
seaports, but the true native 
in his home. Could I hep 
him? This was somewhat dit 
cult. Mexico, just at the m0 
ment, was suffering from it 
usual revolutionary rash, all 
as to the other Central Amet 
can countries, with the excep 
tion of British Honduras, ther 
revolutions were endemic. 
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Next evening I met him in 
the Groenwald Hotel and 
handed him a number of intro- 
ductions to men I knew to be 
straight in their dealings and 
upon whose words he could 
rely ; and as they covered most 
of the countries he wished to 
we, I thought that, if he 
avoided politics in all and 
every shape, he should have 
little trouble in carrying out 
his plans. The following day 
I saw him aboard the Morgan 
liner en route for Habana, 
where he expected to pick up 
a Ward liner bound to Mexican 
ports. 

A couple of weeks later I 
entered on my duties. 

Close to the beach a three- 
roomed palm-leaf shack was 
erected, this being not only 
the general office but also my 
domicile, except when up- 
country. A flagstaff was 
erected on which a flag was 
m2 up whenever cargo was 
waiting for a north - bound 
steamer, usually a tramp, which 
would anchor some two miles 
from the beach. There being 
no seaport within seventy miles, 
the logs were hauled down to 
the beach, cribbed (four or five 
fastened together with dog- 
spikes and chains) and hauled 
off to the steamer by the com- 
pany’s motor-launches and 
canoes. Should the weather 
Temain fine all went easily and 
satisfactorily; but should a 
norther begin to blow the 
steamer would up-anchor and 
put to sea to avoid the danger 
of @ lee shore and an open 
Toadstead. 
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For want of a better name 
and because the shipping-place 
was sandy beach my men 
named it Arenas, which name 
it may still bear. 

Several letters from Smithson 
reached me in which he stated 
that he was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing his trip through the various 
countries, and that, if it was 
possible, he intended to pay 
me a visit at Arenas, providing 
that he could get transporta- 
tion to that little-known place. 
Many men to whom I had 
given introductions had pro- 
mised at times to see me 
again ; but apparently they all 
suffered from bad memories, 
though one could hardly blame 
them for evading the rough 
life and the arduous journey 
to a timber camp, which is 
always placed in some god- 
forsaken spot. Smithson was 
different. On arriving from 
up-country I was informed by 
my cook that the captain of 
a vessel anchored in the bay 
would come ashore as soon as 
I ran up the flag. The ship 
was an old friend of mine. 

Smithson had bought the 
two hundred and fifty ton 
schooner to occupy his time, 
and had carried several small 
cargoes between various places. 
At times he also carried pas- 
sengers, who, there being no 
passenger accommodation on 
the Afrodita, had perforce to 
sleep on deck. He admitted 
that up to that time his ven- 
ture had not been a paying 
one, and stated that unless he 
could get something better than 
dyewoods, nuts, swarthy fat 
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old women and dark - eyed 
brazen-faced hussies to carry, 
much as he loved his little 
schooner, he would be obliged 
to part with her. Could I help 
him to obtain freight? I cer- 
tainly could not if he meant 
that I should give him cargoes 
of logs. In the first place, the 
hatches of the Afrodita were 
not large enough, and, had 
they been of a size that would 
admit of loading logs, I pointed 
out that the first time he 
attempted to load such heavy 
weights he would spring her 
masts. 

Smithson was what the 
Spaniards call ‘simpatico,’ a 
word which has no exact trans- 
lation in English. I broke my 
hard - and - fast rule regarding 
minding my own business and 
remarked that such a schooner 
seemed built for gun-running 
and smuggling. She was fast 
and of light draught, just 
the proper type of vessel for 
evading the slow - steaming 
guardacostas (coastguard boats) 
and for entering shallow waters. 

* What is there that is worth 
smuggling ? ”’ he asked. 

“Firearms and ammunition 
for use in war, opium, Sumatra 
tobacco leaf (used in making 
covers for high-class cigars, the 
native growth being neither 
fine enough nor large enough), 
and, at times, silk clothing for 
women. These four items, espe- 
cially the first-named, would 
bring in a high profit.” 

He was bound for Paradis 
with about one hundred tons 
of foodstuffs and wines and 
nine passengers, but upon hear- 
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ing from my cook that I Wag 
expected to arrive from the 
bush at any moment hag 
lain at anchor for three days 
awaiting my arrival. He wished 
to have my advice and help 
at any cost, and would not 
run the risk of perhaps missing 
me on his return voyage. He 
intended to sail at daybreak 
the following morning, and ex. 
pected to arrive at his desting- 
tion the next mid-day, Paradis 
being but some thirty odd 
miles north. 

“Your passengers will have 
something to say about the 
three days’ delay,” I remarked, 

Shrugging his shoulders, he 
replied, “They seem to be 
having the time of their lives 
and are being fed at my ex 
pense.” 

As no doubt they wer. 
Deck passengers supply their 
own food, the vessel water 
only, and as their store of 


provisions usually consists of j 


a few plantains, fragments 
of butifarrias (sausages) and a 
little bread, they have rarely 
any reserve to fall back upon. 

In response to his invitation 
to have supper with him aboard 
the Afrodita, I went off to the 
schooner, telling my launch 
man to come and collect me 
at daybreak. I intended 
spend the night aboard, wher, 
if there was any breeze, ! 
should enjoy its benefit aud 
have a cool night’s rest. 

The Afrodita was 28 cleal 
as a new pin and polished ip 
like a man-of-war. Her crew 
were spotless, their state m that 
respect so totally unlike the 
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gsual native crews as to make 
the personal cleanliness more 
remarkable. No wonder Smith- 
son liked his boat and men. 

After wandering over the 
fore part of the vessel I went 
aft to the little poop, where I 
found the passengers sitting 
and lying about the deck. To 
judge from their chatter and 
laughter Smithson had been 
correct when he stated that 
they were having the time of 
their lives. As soon as the 
cook rang his bell the pas- 
sengers trooped off to the galley, 
where they were handed vari- 
ous dishes and bottles of rioja 
(a universally drunk Spanish 
claret), and sitting on the decks 
in the afterwaist enjoyed their 
meal, the crew eating forward. 

Smithson and I ate at a 
small table laid on the poop 
deck, and our conversation re- 
verted to smuggling. Smithson 
said that he did not consider 
such business to be strictly 
honest, but if a straight ship- 
ment of firearms came his way 
he would be inclined to try 
his luck. 

As a fiesta was due in a 
couple of days, I offered to go 
with him to Paradis. My men 
were all taking the week off 
to enjoy themselves, so I had 
an enforced vacation. 

Smithson had our hammocks 
slung under the main boom, 
but not being able to sleep I 
patrolled the main-deck, occa- 
sionally standing to admire the 
beauty of the night. And 
What a night! Far as eye 
could reach the gently heaving 
Sea was a mass of silvery fire 
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occasionally broken into foun- 
tains and ripples of light as 
some fish—barracuta, sail-fin or 
tiburon—leaping clear out of 
the water fell back in the 
brilliant moonlight, whilst 
shoals of flying-fish, like large 
silvery moths, leaped and sailed 
over the rippling water en- 
deavouring to escape from their 
enemies. 

Offering a cigar to one of 
the quartermasters, I sat 
down on the hatch. José in- 
formed me that the Afrodita 
was the happiest and most 
comfortable vessel that he had 
ever sailed in, and that he and 
all the crew would die for their 
skipper. ‘‘ Hs muy guapo,” he 
added—“‘He is a very fine 
man.” 

I then sounded him as to 
what he and the crew would 
do if their captain turned con- 
trabandista. 

“Don Enrique,” he replied, 
“you can take my word that 
we will all stand by the cap- 
tain.” He then added that he 
himself was by no means a 
novice in smuggling matters. 

Once clear of the cays the 
Afrodita showed what she could 
do, and, with a fair breeze 
astern, I came to the conclu- 
sion that she would easily out- 
strip any of the steamers along 
the coasts. 

We were bowling along when 
the look-out hailed the skipper 
to say that a small steamer 
was aground on the eastern 
cays, and that a rowing-boat 
was cutting across our bows 
making signals for us to heave- 
to. Easing the Afrodita, Smith- 
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soh mancuvred her close up 
to the row-boat. In reply to 
Smithson’s inquiries, he was 
told that there were over one 
hundred passengers — prospec- 
tors and miners—on _ the 
steamer. A tough crowd. Old 
José, who was standing by 
my elbow, whispered that I 
should advise the captain to 
leave them to drown. “ Those 
men are swine,” he said, inter- 
mingling his language with some 
very choice Spanish epithets. 
“Don Enrique, they will take 
charge of the ship,” he repeated. 

By this time two other boats 
were alongside, each containing 
@ number of drunken miners, 
whom, at Smithson’s repeated 
commands, the crew of the 
Afrodita very unceremoniously 
dragged up on to the deck and 
flung like sacks of coffee into 
the scuppers. But as boat- 
load after boat-load arrived the 
scuppers were quickly filled, 
and the more or less helpless 
drunkards were flung down on 
the deck wherever there was a 
space empty, only the poop 
being unencumbered. Smith- 
son, being naturally tender- 
hearted, sent one of his own 
boats to search the stranded 
vessel in case any person had 
been left on board. It re- 
turned with the steamer’s cap- 
tain, who was too drunk to 
move a finger, too drunk to 
speak. Lucky for him that 
Smithson sent to search the 
steamer. Whether any lives 
were lost during the tranship- 
ping I do not know. 

It was dark before we had 
got our unwelcome passengers 
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aboard, and impossible to make 
Paradis that night owing to 
the uncharted unmarked chap. 
nels. We were obliged to keep 
well off the land until day- 
break. What a night! As 
some of the miners sobered up 
they attempted to climb o 
to the poop, but as they came 
up the companions they were 
promptly received with the 
butt-end of a revolver on their 
heads, Smithson guarding one 
stairway, I the other. Pistol- 
shots were fired. Knives came 
into use. The crew of the 
Afrodita sat on the fo’c’sle 
armed with repeating shot-guns 
loaded with buckshot to pre 
vent any tampering with the 
vessel and its working, and I 
will do them the justice to say 
that their fingers were itching 
to press the triggers. At mid- 
night a tremendous rainfall 
came down, which took all the 
fight out of the combatants. 
The water fell in tons. As 
comparative peace descended 
on the decks the cook brought 
along several pannikins of coffee. 
What puzzled me was that 
the miners should be so drunk. 
Where had they obtained the 
drink ? Small vessels, such as 
that steamer, never 
more than sufficient rioja 
suffice for the meals of the 
crew, and it was a certainly 
that the miners had not boarded 
her in any other state that 
strictly sober. I mentioned 
my thoughts to old José, who 
replied, “Bueno. I will tel 
you, Don Enrique. The cap 
tain of that steamer, knowilg 
that the miners would be simply 
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dying to get drunk after their 
long abstinence, took large 
quantities of pulque and agua- 
diente to sell to them, and the 
result you have seen. When 
we hauled that captain aboard, 
Don Enrique, his pockets were 

ing with money, and he 
had a belt containing many 
onzas of gold dust round his 
waist.” 

“How came you to discover 
that,” I asked. 

“T believe you to be a true 
caballero and a trustworthy 
man,” the old rogue replied. 

I thanked him. 

“Cross yourself and swear 
by the Holy Virgin that you 
will not tell our captain,’ he 
said. 

IT assured him of my secrecy. 

“Well, Pepe and I went 
through his pockets and belt.’’ 

Here he came to a modest 
stop, and I offered him a cigar 
a8 an incentive to further dis- 
closures. Glancing at me out 
of the corners of his wicked 
old eyes, he continued, ‘“ The 
Wickedness of that captain 
needed punishing. It was 
neither right nor moral that 
he should benefit from such 
iniquitous doings, so Pepe and 
T took everything away from 
him and divided it equally 
amongst ourselves and our 
mates.” 
ica ag went through the 

ers 0 K 3 su ” 
oS ppose?” I 


“No, Don Enrique. I will 
Swear by the Holy Mother that 
hone of us have relieved any 
of them of even a clavijo,”’ he 
Teplied. 
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José was evidently a stern 
moralist ! 

Paradis, or to give it its 
full euphemistic title in English, 
the City of Paradise, could not, 
by any stretch of imagination, 
be said to resemble the descrip- 
tions of that other Paradise we 
read of and which is to be, 
providing that we behave our- 
selves, our eventual resting- 
place. It owed its rise to the 
fact that gold, placer and allu- 
vial, had been discovered in 
small quantities in its vicinity. 
It was born two years before 
I arrived on that part of the 
coast and died a premature 
death some three years after- 
wards, its demise being due to 
the gold’s petering out, earth- 
quakes and tidal waves. Like 
so many other mushroom 
gold-mining towns, life there 
was hectic. It is astonish- 
ing what a great number 
of bad characters and _ ter- 
rible vices can be packed into 
such small places. The coun- 
try—one cannot say that at 
the moment of which I write 
there was any Government— 
was torn in shreds by the vari- 
ous political parties, and had 
other things to think of than 
such places as Paradis. 

The passengers were placed 
in the captain’s boat, and 
after listening to the many 
thanks and compliments that 
they paid to the blushing 
Smithson we got rid of them, 
Smithson and myself following, 
in a fishing canoe, a8 soon as 
the cargo was broached and 
unloading had begun. 

Only once before had I been 
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in Paradis. I had been loafing 
in my launch up the northern 
coast and discovered the town, 
where I spent a few hours. 
Smithson had taken cargo into 
the place twice, but had not 
landed, so in a measure the 
place was new to us both. 

Neither of us having any 
particular liking for the 
pleasures and festivities which 
were to be obtained in Paradis, 
we pulled out to the schooner ; 
but hardly had we settled down 
to discuss a bottle of wine and 
enjoy the cool night when one 
of the sailors announced a 
visitor. He had apparently 
followed our skiff and ap- 
proached the Afrodita in such 
a surreptitious manner that 
none of our crew were aware 
of his coming until alongside. 

The new arrival, a well- 
dressed, finely built man, re- 
sponded with a courtly bow to 
our invitation to be seated. 
Helping him to a glass of 
wine, and placing cigars and 
cigarettes at his hand, I lay 
back waiting until he opened 
the conversation. If freight 
of any sort was to be offered, 
I intended to put it through 
myself. Smithson had not the 
remotest idea of business. For 
some time our visitor, with the 
manner of his kind and race, 
talked of many things except 
what was uppermost in his 
mind. I knew that he had 
some proposal to make. He 
had not come off alone in a 
small boat solely for the exer- 
cise and to pay us a visit. 

“This vessel should be fast,” 
our man remarked at last. 


“She is the fastest on this 
coast,” I replied. 

After a few moments’ thought 
he continued, “ If you are look. 
ing for a cargo perhaps I cay 
offer you one.” 

** What sort ? ’ I asked. 

** Horse-shoes.” 

“* Horse-shoes ! ” I exclaimed 
in bewilderment. 

Looking me in the face he 
winked slightly, a most signif. 
cant smile passing over his 
lips. 

“ Bueno, We will cany 
horse-shoes or anything else, pro- 
vided that we are well paid,” 
Iagreed. But I added, “ Where 
is the cargo to be picked up?” 

Glancing keenly at Smithson 
and me he said, “ You arm 
both English —and_ therefore 
men of secrecy ? ” 

“‘ Whether we come to terms 
or not, whatever you say will 
go no further,” Smithson re 
plied in quiet tones. 

Drawing the box of cigan 
towards him, our visitor, after 
consulting a slip of paper which 
he drew from his pocket, 
marked on the box-lid certain 
figures, and then pushing the 
box towards Smithson, said, 
“ That, sefiores, is the position 
where a certain steamer wil 
be in ten days’ time. The 
cargo is to be delivered at a 
spot within seventy miles of 
this town of Paradis. What 
is your price?” 

“Not so fast,” I responded, 
“ First we must look up that 
position. Our price come 
later.” 

“JT am in a hurry, Sef 
Ingles,” he remarked. 
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“So are we. Listen. To- 
morrow at daybreak the cap- 
tain and I will take a small 
poat, apparently going fishing. 
Three miles below this town is 
a small cove well hidden from 
sea and town. You probably 
know it, and there we will 
mee “hy 

On looking up the position 
handed to us we found that it 
was a point well out of the 
track of either steam or sail. 
A lonely place on a lonely sea, 
where, according to the belief 
of the sailors on the coast, those 
terrible ‘ twisters ’ which devas- 
tated islands and mainlands 
had their origin. 

Early next morning we met 
the agent, who was impatiently 
awaiting our arrival. I told 
him that we would accept the 
charter, the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars in United States 
gold to be paid before the 
schooner raised her anchor. 
He replied that he could not 
possibly pay any such sum, 
adding many reasons. I lis- 
tened patiently, but stood firm 
onmy figures. After arguing for 
a great length of time, finding 
that he could make no impres- 
sion, he finally consented to 
bring the amount in gold and 
United States bills to the 
schooner at nightfall. 

That night, when he brought 
the money, the agent recom- 
menced his lamentations over 
the manner in which I was 
bleeding him. It was an out- 
Tage and robbery, he reiterated. 
Patiently I listened to him ; 
then T turned upon him, saying, 

You ask the captain to meet a 
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strange steamer forty-two miles 
south and west of the Cay- 
manas, a dangerous lonely spot 
which is very rarely visited by 
vessels—not even by turtlers. 
Suppose that he loads his cargo 
safely but, when unloading, 
meets and is caught by some 
of your political opponents, 
what will he get in the way of 
mercy ? He may pray to God 
that it be nothing worse than 
a wall and a file of rifles. 
Suppose one of our cruisers 
out of Port Royal or Trinidad 
overhauls him and becomes in- 
quisitive ? He has no papers. 
What then? Prison. You 
risk nothing more than the 
loss of a fat profit. He is 
risking his all, his life in- 
cluded.” 

When it gradually dawned 
upon him that there was noth- 
ing to be gained from me by 
whining, he became much more 
friendly. Sitting chatting over 
the wine, he told us many 
things of the revolutionary 
and political games that were 
being carried on. And with 
what cynicism! Many of the 
details were unrepeatable, hor- 
rible. Poor unfortunate beings 
who listen to the lies told by 
political agitators! What ter- 
rible cruelties are perpetrated 
under the guise of patriotism ! 

Bidding us ‘‘ Good luck,” he 
went over the side repeating 
his instructions: “‘ Remember, 
captain, look out for a steamer 
flying a yellow pennant at her 
foremast and a dark-blue swal- 
low-tail on her flag-staff—not 
an ensign. Further particulars 
I cannot give you, as I have 
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none. You understand your 
discharging orders. Cruise off 
the cape named, flying a yellow 
pennant at fore and mainmast 
until you see three columns of 
smoke; then stand out to sea 
below the horizon. At nightfall 
work back to the cape, showing 
no lights except one—a green 
light as close to your waterline 
as possible. We-will see it and 
find you. Should you hear the 
sound of firing, stand out to sea 
immediately and await orders.” 

No sooner had the agent 
departed than Smithson, after 
counting over the cash, pushed 
twenty-five hundred dollars to- 
wards me, at the same time 
expressing his thanks. 

“ What’s the idea ? ” I asked. 

“That is your share of 
the transaction,” he replied. 
“Without you I could never 
have pulled the deal off.” 

“TI don’t sell friendship,” I 
remarked. “If you put a 
cash value on mine I am 
through,” I added. 

Smithson was badly hurt by 
my tone and manner, and 
plainly showed it on his hand- 
Some sensitive face. He sat 
silently looking at the money, 
miserable. I liked Smithson. 
I hated to hurt him. That 
liking was my downfall. [I 
allowed my sentimentality to 
overrule my common-sense. 
“Put that money into the 
reserve fund,” I said, ‘“‘ and 
draw up a deed of partnership 
whereby I take a one-fifth 
share in the Afrodita. I will 
give you an order on my firm 
for the money.” 

Smithson insisted upon drop- 
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ping me at Arenas. I wa 
given no time to bewail m 
sentimentality. Two of my 
capataces came trotting in op 
their wiry little beasts to ip. 
form me that the bridge a 
the tenth kilometre had beep 
carried away by a freshet; go, 
what with building a ney 
bridge and cutting fresh roads, 
I had but little time to think 
over my gun-running invest 
ment. 


The Afrodita was a couple 
of days ahead of time when 
she arrived at the rendezvous 
agreed upon, and Smithson 
had leisure to examine his sur- 
roundings, which may he 
likened to what one reads of 
“the sea of dead ships.” Not 
that there were any ships about, 
dead or alive. Nothing was 
to be seen save acres and acres 
of that weed known as Gulf or 
Sargasso. The Caribbean, ex- 
cept in the immediate routes 
used by trading vessels, is a very 
lonely sea, and the portion over 
which the Afrodita tacked to 
and fro was probably the most 
lonely portion of all. 

The steamer, a black-hulled 
vessel of some three thousand 
tons, upon sighting the schooner 
ran up the agreed signals, t 
which Smithson immediately 
answered with his yellow pel 
nants, and lowering his sails 
edged the Afrodita alongside 
the stranger, to whom he made 
fast. Except that the steamers 
crew spoke Italian she gave 00 
signs of her nationality. Ovet 
her name on bow and stem 
hung sailcloths, and her 
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had been 80 smeared over with 
diferent colours that any 
as to her owners were 
qseless. The cargo, being all 
in handy cases, was 
very quickly transferred to the 
ghooner, not a single word 
ing between the two crews. 
No sooner had the last package 
reached the Afrodita’s deck 
than the steamer’s captain 
threw off the mooring lines 
and, with a wave of his hand 
in farewell, went astern, put 
his helm hard over, and made 
his way towards the acknow- 
ledged steamer routes. 

Arriving at the discharging 
point early one morning, Smith- 
son saw three plumes of smoke 
rising out of the bush behind 
the beach. Sure that the con- 
signees had seen him he again 
stood out to sea until nightfall, 
when, a8 he once more ap- 
proached the land, a boat 
carrying a green light came 
alongside and out of it stepped 
the political agent. Several 
roughly built barges carrying 
large crews and hauled by 
motor-boats then made their 
appearance and quickly stowed 
away the munitions of war, 
the Afrodita once more stand- 
ing out to sea. Two days later 
she arrived at} Arenas. Inci- 
dentally, we never learned to 
Which particular country the 
arms were sent. 

Now it was my turn to 
arrange matters. The Afrodita 
had no papers of any descrip- 

and it was up to me to 
tum her back into a virtuous 
lady. Setting several 
gangs to work to cut firewood, 
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I loaded the schooner with it 
and made out a charter-party 
for a Mexican port. I then 
gave Smithson a letter to de- 
liver to a friend of mine, who 
was receiver of customs in a 
near-by port, asking him to 
supply the Afrodita with the 
necessary clearances, &. I 
enclosed a five hundred dollar 
bill, knowing that the delicacy 
of such a fine diplomatic note 
would smooth out all difficul- 
ties. I was correct. The 
schooner after receiving her 
papers, which she did without 
the least demur on the part of 
the authorities, sailed to a 
Mexican port. There she dis- 
charged her firewood at what- 
ever price she could obtain ; 
then, once more rehabilitated 
in virtue, she returned to 
Arenas. She had been at 
anchor only a few days when 
our friend the agent put in 
al appearance, and again char- 
tered her to receive war ma- 
terial from another steamer 
in identically the same position 
and manner as the previous 
one; and no sooner had [I 
again, with the help of my 
friend the customs officer, who 
must have guessed that some 
nefarious work was afoot, 
turned the Afrodita into the 
paths of righteousness, when 
along came the agent and 
seduced her once more. We 
were making money quickly. 
Nevertheless we had our trials. 

My head foreman, Suarez, 
walked into my shack one 
morning as I was preparing to 
go to Paradis for stores, and 
glancing at his face I saw that 
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he had something out of the 
common to divulge. Suarez 
was un malo hombre (a bad 
man) feared by the whole of 
my timber crew, owing to his 
being always ready to draw 
and use the forty-five Colt he 
wore. He was brave, fearless, 
and one of those men who are 
born marksmen with a re- 
volver, never missing his aim. 
Such a man is absolutely 
necessary in a timber camp to 
keep some semblance of order 
amongst the crews and to get 
rid of evil loafers, thieves and 
gamblers who prey upon the 
workers. 

“ Better watch yourself and 
tell your friend the captain to 
do the same,” he remarked, 
sipping the coffee which my 
cook had set before him. 

“What is the _ trouble, 
Suarez ? ” I inquired. 

“Tt has come to the ears of 
certain parties, Don Enrique, 
that you and the captain are 
interested in running arms, and 
those parties have sworn to 
kill you both. One of their 
gunmen came into number 
seven camp and after getting 
drunk boasted that he had 
come from Paradis to kill you. 
Next morning when he was 
sober my men took away his 
arms and turning him adrift 
told him that if ever he again 
was seen in the camps or near 
you they would roast him alive 
(no idle threat) ; but there are 
others, Don Enrique, so take 
care of yourself. Here both 
you and the captain are safe, 
but in Paradis you are not. 
Always carry your pistols.” 
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I never carried pistols unleg 
I intended to use them. I had 
little faith in a pistol as a pro. 
tection. If a man intended t 
kill me he would not, unless he 
was crazy, give me a chance tp 
draw. He would shoot me a 
sight and in the back, and not 
according to the rules of du¢- 
ling. Perhaps Suarez guessed 
my thoughts, for he said, “I 
know how you dislike wearing 
a pistol, Don Enrique; but 
you should remember that pis- 
tols are like spurs: you may 
never need either, but wha 
you do need them you need 
them badly. Your cook ha 
told me that you are going to 
Paradis. I am going with 
you.” 

Suarez was not the type of 
man one could gainsay, and 
evidently something had come 
to his ears which had n0 
reached mine. Out of con 
sideration for his feelings I 
slipped a twenty-five Browning 
into my pocket, a proceeding 
which brought a snort of con 
tempt from him—my tiny pistol 
compared to the weapons he 
carried might be likened to a 
air-pistol against a muk 
battery. 

At Paradis he kept closly 
by me—too close for my liking 
I was not accustomed to beilg 
herded and several times gave 
him more or less polite hint 
to go about his business. It 
was waste of breath. 

Having bought and a 
to the loading of my store! 
invited Suarez to have supp 
with me, feeling that I might 
just as well be polite; ™ 
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yould probably have invited 


We were sitting side by side 
at the supper table in the 
posada, when the door opened, 
and a typical vaquero, clothed 
in his finest raiment, walked 
into the room and up to the 
bar. As a picturesque bandit 
or lover he would have been 
worth a fortune to the films. I 
particularly noticed that he 
carried his pistols in shoulder 
holsters, whilst his machete, 
instead of being in a scabbard, 
was simply passed through a 
steel ring. This method of 
carrying his weapons marked 
him a8 a duellist, if not a gun- 
man. 

The vaquero, after peering 
around the room for a moment, 
allowed his eyes to rest upon 
me, and I instinctively felt 
Suarez stiffen. “ Cuida’o ! 
Mucho cuida’o, Don Enrique !”’ 
he whispered. ‘“‘ Look out!” 
-My glance meeting his, the 
stranger turned towards the 
bar a8 though to order a drink, 
and I went on with my food, 
when a muttered “Cuerpo de 
Dios” from Suarez caused me 
to look up and find myself 
looking into the muzzles of the 
vaquero’s revolvers. For a very 
brief space he hesitated to press 
his triggers. That hesitation 
Was my spain and his un- 

- the crashing explosion 
of Suarez’s Colt, fired close to 
my head, nearly split my ear- 

the vaquero firing at 
the same moment but 
4 Mere fraction of time later. 
T had the sensation of two 
flying past my head. 
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Through the acrid fumes from 
Suarez’s gun I saw the vaquero 
stiffen and his guns fall from 
his hands as he crumpled up. 
The bullet from the forty-five 
had struck him between the 
eyes. As Suarez said, he was 
** acaba’o.” 

The ten or fifteen men lined 
up at the bar drinking never 
moved an eyelid. It was not 
their quarrel, and further the 
vaquero had intended to commit 
murder by shooting me in cold 
blood. They probably thought 
that to shoot a man who was 
sitting eating his supper was 
not good form. 

The noise of the firing brought 
the proprietor of the posada, 
armed with a sawn-off shot- 
gun, into the room. Glancing 
at the dead man he walked 
cautiously up to our table, but 
seeing that we were peacefully 
finishing our meal he lowered 
his weapon. Looking at Suarez 
and giving”“a*side glance at the 
corpse, he raised his eyebrows 
in interrogation. 

“Tt is all right, Leon. I 
will arrange matters. Take a 
glass of wine with Don Enrique 
and me,” Suarez replied, add- 
ing, “‘ Pull that (pointing to 
the dead body) into an out- 
house. We will see the chief 
of police when we have finished 
our coffee. Did you know 
him? No? I thought not.” 
The innkeeper would have 
denied all knowledge of the 
shot man in any Case. 

As we left the posada for 
the house of the jefe de policia 
I thanked Suarez for his very 
timely shot. He replied, “ No 
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hay de que—do not mention 
it. Between good friends such 
a detail is trivial. But it will 
costmoney, Don Enrique. Have 
you a couple of hundred gringo 
dollars in your pocket?” I 
handed him a five-hundred-peso 
Mexican note and heard him 
mutter, “Far too much to pay 
for killing that swine.” 

If the chief of police was 
acquainted with the dead man 
he gave no sign, nor did he 
show any particular interest in 
our story. He informed us 
that an inquest would be held 
next morning at eight o’clock, 
and that we must attend at 
the courthouse. Our evidence 
would be needed. Before mak- 
ing our adieus Suarez handed 
over the five hundred pesos 
with the remark that we might 
as well pay the court costs at 
once. The eyes of the chief 
brightened, and he insisted 
upon our tasting a very old 
cognac which he produced. 
After considerable chit - chat 
Suarez and I went down to 
the waterside and getting into 
the launch put out to sea for 
a couple of miles, for, as Suarez 
said, “‘ That vaquero might have 
friends in town who would 
avenge his death if given the 
opportunity, and we could not 
expect to be fortunate all our 
lives.” 

Next morning at eight o’clock 
we entered the courthouse, 
where our friend the chief of 
police handed us into seats by 
his side. Greatly to my aston- 
ishment four witnesses were 
put into the box, each of whom 
swore that they had seen the 
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vaquero commit suicide by tum. 
ing his gun upon himself. Th 
verdict was felo de se. We wen 
not asked to give evidence, | 
am prepared to swear that 
none of the witnesses had be 
in the saloon when the firing 
took place. We entertainad 
the chief of police and the 
judge at breakfast. 

On two occasions Smithson 
had been chased by a smal 
Steamer that flew no national 
flag. Fortunately a stiff breeze 
was blowing in the first instance, 
and in the second he had 
managed to evade his pursuers 
in the darkness at night. He 
feared for his beloved Afrodita, 
Could I suggest any means of 
protecting the schooner? | 
could and did. I knew a 
certain firm in New York who 
would supply anything from 
a pistol to a battery of field 
artillery and ask no questions. 
I asked if they could supply 
a fifty -millimetre breech-loading 
gun, stating that I wished t 
use it in the whaling trade. At 
the same time I wrote to 4 
friend in New Orleans setting 
forth the exact situation, and 
enclosing a copy of the letter 
which I had sent to the New 
York firm. Some weeks late 
I received a letter from my 
friend saying that the gun wa 
lying, along with one hundred 
and fifty rounds of ammuir 
tion, to my order in New 
Orleans ; so filling the Afrodila 
with dyewoods, I sent her Up 
to New Orleans to be fitted 
with her armament, which wa 
done quite openly. Not only 
was the gun fitted, but he 
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frames and deck strengthened 
to withstand the explosion and 
recoil. 

That gun was a beauty. It 
was the pride and delight of the 
two old quartermasters, José 
and Pepe—the child of their 
eyes, a8 2 Spaniard would have 

himself. José con- 
fided to me that at one time 
he had been a master-gunner 
in the Spanish Navy. Never a 
speck of dust nor rust was 
allowed to make its appearance, 
and much to the old man’s 
delight Smithson, after taking 
the schooner out to sea, allowed 
the old quartermaster to fire 
some twenty shells at barrel 
targets. José had not over- 
rated his skill. He was an 
excellent gun-layer. 

In all sacred books and by 
all peoples, Eastern and West- 
em, seven is worshipped as a 
fetish. Why ? Smithson, hav- 
ing landed safely his seventh 
cargo, proposed to stand me a 
breakfast and supper in Paradis 
to celebrate the occasion. 

On boarding the schooner 
I found Suarez comfortably 
sated under the poop awning. 
He explained that he had 
brought aboard certain broken 
iron tackle with the intention 
of asking the captain to have it 
Tepaired in Paradis, as our 
own blacksmiths were unable 
to effect such repairs satis- 
fctorily. This was a lie, but 

Suarez I made no 
attempt to combat his asser- 
tion, 

Suarez and Smithson had 
become firm friends, Why, I 
Was Rever able to fathom. 
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Smithson was quiet, sensitive, 
careful to hurt no one’s feelings 
by word or deed and in a 
measure philosophically reli- 
gious. Suarez was the exact 
reverse. 

After breakfast Suarez went 
off to attend to his private 
business, and Smithson and I, 
after spending considerable time 
buying stores for the Afrodita, 
lounged about the town im- 
bibing vast quantities of limo- 
nada fria, the town having 
imported an ice-making plant. 
Upon entering the little posada 
where we intended to sup, I 
saw three girls sitting at a 
table in a corner, whose faces 
I recognised, but where I had 
previously seen them I could 
not determine. They were not 
natives nor of Spanish blood. 
I saw at a glance that they 
were either Americans or North 
Europeans. Suarez was late, 
and whilst waiting I strained 
my ears to catch the language 
the girls were using. It was 
English. I was curious to 
learn how three such girls had 
found their way to Paradis, and 
my curiosity getting the better 
of me I walked up to their 
table and addressing them in 
English (I found later that this 
was the only language they 
spoke) invited them to take 
supper with us, an invitation 
which was haughtily refused. I 
gently insisted, and after they 
had exchanged many glances 
between themselves they ac- 
cepted, probably pleased to hear 
their own language spoken. 
The girls were nervous, shy, 
and spoke little. I noticed 
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that they ate hungrily, but 
mixed their claret with large 
quantities of water. Their 
table manners were faultless. 
Responding to my very delicate 
inquiries and probably having 
acquired, from their meal, a 
little more courage, the girls 
gave me an outline of their 
career. They were three sisters 
of a fairly well-to-do family 
in Massachusetts, their ages 
ranging from nineteen to twenty- 
five. All had received a univer- 
sity training, but having a 
taste for dancing they had 
taken it up as a profession. 
They seemed to have done 
fairly well in their own country, 
and on their mentioning New 
Orleans I immediately knew 
where I had previously seen 
them—at the Orpheum, in those 
days a variety theatre. They 
had then taken a contract for 
Mexico and had danced in all 
the better theatres, but their 
agent had left them practically 
stranded in Vera Cruz, where 
they had made the acquaint- 
ance of another agent, who 
promised them high wages and 
a good contract to dance in 
Paradis. This man was un- 
doubtedly a white-slaver, for 
having, as he said, fixed up 
a good contract for them with 
the alcalde, he disappeared. It 
had not taken the girls very 
long to discover the trap they 
had fallen into, and they had 
no intention of taking up the 
life of a dancing-girl in Paradis. 
The eldest told me that as soon 
as the few dollars they pos- 
sessed came to an end they 
would make away with them- 
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selves. They had written 
their parents, but had received 
no reply. Their letters had 
probably been intercepted. The 
alcalde would see to that. 

As I listened I could no 
help reflecting upon the crag 
stupidity of these girls (an 
not theirs alone), who had bee 
so willing to listen to, and 
place confidence in, a worth 
less man. Notwithstanding 
their education, they had nm 
more sense than their mon 
ignorant sisters. Perhaps not 
as much. Smithson, who had 
been carrying on a desultory 
conversation in Spanish with 
Suarez and at the same time 
had kept one ear on the girls 
conversation, suddenly turned 
to me, and speaking in German, 
said, ‘‘ We must get these girl 
away from here. Have you 
any money ? ” 

“Some fifteen dollars and 
then I’m broke to the wide,” I 
replied. ‘‘ What about your 
self ? ”’ ; 

“ After paying my crew their 
wages and this (indicating the 
remains of the supper) I shall 
have about one hundred and 
fifty dollars left.” 

“Where is the freight for 
the last shipment?” I m 
quired, wondering how it came 
that we were both stranded. 
Bank accounts we both had, 
but the bank was some five 
hundred miles distant. 

“ Ramirez (the political agent) 
promised to pay me 
voyage.” 

i shook my head sorrowfully, 
“Even if you run these 
up to Vera Cruz I cannot 8 
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the Ward Line accepting one 
hundred and fifty dollars for 
their three fares to New York. 
Give me that one hundred and 


“What are you going to 
do?” he asked. 

“Gamble,” I replied. 

“Gamble ? ” 

“Yes, gamble,” I repeated, 
taking the notes out of his 
hands and putting them into 
my pocket. I turned to the 
girls (who had been intently 
listening without understand- 
ing) and explained that we 
intended to send them up the 
coast where they could catch a 
vessel sailing to New York, but 
not at the moment having suffi- 
cient money to pay their fares 
I intended to take a flutter at 
the gambling tables, hoping to 
raise the necessary one thou- 
sand dollars. Their gratitude 
was unbounded. With tears 
in their eyes they expressed 
their thanks. I warned them 
that as yet I had not won 
their passage money and they 
should not build on my doing 
8. They would not listen. 
They were quite sure that I 
thould win. Absolutely certain. 

Turning to Suarez, I trans- 
lated what had been said. He 
listened quietly, but when I 
had finished he remarked, 

Speaking with all due respect, 
Don Enrique, you are a damned 
fool All the gambling done 
here is crooked. The dealer 
Will steal your money; how- 
over, a8 you are intent upon 
being foolish, I will stand by 
acy and watch the dealer’s 
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Few were in the gambling 
rooms when we entered them. 
It was early. The heaviest 
gambling commenced at mid- 
night when the gamblers were 
too drunk to know what they 
were doing. 

Four dealers, or croupiers, 
sat at separate tables waiting 
for their victims, and Suarez, 
taking me by the arm, led me 
up to one of the tables and 
introduced me to the dealer, 
saying, “‘ My friend here, Don 
Enrique, wishes to gamble a 
few dollars, and I have told 
him that you, Don Carlos, are 
the straightest dealer in Para- 
dis;”’ and as he uttered these 
words he placed his hands 
significantly upon the butts of 
his revolvers. The dealer’s 
face paled, but with a polite 
bow he inquired which game I 
wished: faro, monte, doubles 
and trebles or las tres. I 
selected the latter, stipulating 
that a new pack of cards 
should be used for each deal. 
He agreed, but not willingly. 
As Paradis is the only place 
where I ever saw las tres 
played, a slight explanation 
of the game may be needed. 
The cards were shuffled and 
dealt, the first, fifth, ninth, 
thirteenth, seventeenth and 
twenty-first cards being dealt 
to gambler and croupier alter- 
nately, the three cards inter- 
vening between those stated 
being discarded. The ace 
counted as one and the other 
cards as their face value. Court 
cards, however, counted nil. 
Thus a king, ace, six counted 

seven. 
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Before making my first bet 
I turned to Smithson suggesting 
that—as the money was his— 
he should do the gambling. 
With strong emphasis he re- 
fused, saying that he had sworn 
never to touch a card. 

Laying fifty dollars upon the 
table, which was covered by 
the dealer with an equal 
amount, the game began. 
Turning up the three cards 
dealt to me I found queen, 
knave, king. I had lost. Plac- 
ing my second note of fifty on 
the table, I again turned up 
my cards. Nineteen. The 
dealer counted twelve. Again 
I ventured a fifty and won, 
but on the next deal I lost. 
Then came a run my way. 
The goddess Fortuna smiled 
upon me. I won nearly every 
deal until five hundred dollars 
lay by my hand with my 
capital. I staked the whole 
five hundred on one deal. Gone. 
Again I began with a fifty and 
gradually rewon the five hun- 
dred. Again I staked the whole 
amount and saw it pass into 
the dealer’s hands. 

Glancing up from the table 
at those round me I noticed 
the expressions upon the on- 
lookers’ faces. The youngest 
girl stood at my left, her 
fingers digging into my arm, 
her face drawn, tense, tearful. 
On my right stood Suarez, cool 
and sarcastically smiling, his 
pistols pointing straight at the 
dealer’s stomach. The dealer 
was livid and sweating, his 
hands trembling. I could not 
blame him. A misdeal—inten- 
tional or unintentional — spelt 
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certain death to him. He wa 
brave. Few men would have 
been able to stand the strain, 
The other two sisters wer 
quietly weeping. Smithson’s 
face was drawn into. anxions 
impassivity. 

Again building up my stakes, 
I regained the five hundred, 
Suarez whispered that I should 
pick it up and be content, 
Being stubborn I decided tp 
let it lie, and the dealer, in 
response to my nod, covered 
it with an equal amount. He 
dealt and turned up his cards 
—ace, two, three—six. Surely, 
I thought, I can beat that. I 
did—by the skin of my teeth. 
I turned up two, two, three— 
seven. I had won by a spot, 
and stuffing the thousand into 
my pocket I thanked the dealer, 
wishing him ‘ good night.’ All 
in, he dropped half fainting 
into his chair. Crooked as he 
was, he was nevertheless a 
very brave man. He had faced 
those pistols for nearly two 
hours. 

The girls were feeling the 
reaction on their nerves ; alter- 
nately laughing and crying, 
they were becoming hysterical. 
That had to be stopped i- 
stanter. Herding them through 
the crowd which had gathered 
around us, I got them back to 
the posada where we had supped 
and insisted that they should 
drink a quantity of strong 
black coffee, which—although 
the medicos give it a bad name 
—is a very excellent ‘ pick-me 
up’; and upon Suarez’s advice 
we decided to put them on 
board the schooner that night. 
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So, whilst Smithson went to 
gather his boat’s crew together, 
Suarez and I accompanied the 
girls to their lodgings to pick 
up their baggage. Their land- 
lady, who no doubt was in the 
pay of the alcalde, refused to 
allow them to leave, stating 
that they owed for their lodg- 

This the girls denied, 
saying that they had paid up 
to the previous night. I offered 
the old virago a couple of ten- 
dollar bills as conscience money, 
but throwing them at me she 
began to scream, hoping, no 
doubt, to attract some near- 
by bullies. She had hardly 
opened her mouth when Suarez, 
seizing her by the throat, shook 
her into breathlessness, and 
after stuffing the dollar bills 
into her mouth he stripped off 
her petticoat and tearing it 
into strips securely bound her 
hands, feet and mouth. In the 
meantime the girls had packed 
their few belongings and taking 
the packages out of their hands 
we fled to where the Afrodita’s 
lifeboat was waiting. The boat 
was already afloat, the crew 
at their oars. Picking , up 
the girls we carried them 
through the water and after a 
farewell handshake saw them 
off to the schooner, Suarez 
shouting a warning to Smith- 
son to keep a particularly good 
look-out on his return voyage. 
Tuning away from the town, 
Suarez and I walked a few 
miles along the coast. It cer- 
tainly would not have been 
healthy for either of us to sleep 
im Paradis that night. As I 
lay under a bush I saw the 
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Afrodita slipping silently away. 
Smithson had preferred to risk 
the narrow channels to waiting 
until daybreak. 


The Afrodita was long over- 
due and I was becoming anxious. 
Ramirez, fearing for his cargo 
of arms, had ridden twenty- 
five miles up-country to the 
camp where I was working to 
ask if I could offer any solution. 
I could not. I remembered 
Suarez’s warning to Smithson, 
and on my questioning him he 
told me that his friends in 
Paradis had heard rumours 
that the Afrodita was to be 
attacked, sacked and burnt. 
When a fortnight passed with- 
out any news, I gave up hope. 
I was wrong. One evening, 
just before sundown, the 
schooner sailed very slowly up 
to her anchorage opposite my 
house. What an untidy object 
she looked! MHer fore, main 
and mizzen topmasts were miss- 
ing, and her mizzen-sail was 
apparently clean out of com- 
mission. At first glance I 
thought she had met with some 
waterspouts, which are common 
in those seas; but second 
thoughts told me that if she 
had her condition would have 
been worse. A heavy spout 
would have whipped the sticks 
clean out of her besides smash- 
ing her deck gear. 

Before her anchor had 
touched bottom I was alongside 
of her, and after boarding I 
asked Smithson what had hap- 
pened. In quiet tones he told 
me that he had been fired upon, 
and was pleased to say that 
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none of his crew were hurt; 
he added, “ If you do not mind, 
Enrique, we will not discuss it. 
To me it is a painful subject.” 

At supper he told me that 
having run out of fresh water, 
owing to a leaky tank, he had 
been obliged to put into Pro- 
greso, where he found the 
Ward boat Saratoga loading for 
the north and transferred his 
lady passengers to her. After 
wishing them bon voyage he 
had sailed to his usual rendez- 
vous. Here he picked up a 
Swedish steamer who loaded 
him with nothing but cases of 
ammunition, and these he had 
discharged at the usual land- 
ing-place ten days late, much 
to the relief of Ramirez. That 
was all the information I could 
get out of him. 

He came ashore next morn- 
ing with some of his crew to 
select fresh timber for new 
spars, and I put him in charge 
of a foreman. Nojsooner was 
he on his way to the woods 
than I boarded the schooner, 
where I found José and Pepe 
splicing fresh tackle. A bottle 
of rum and a bundle of cigars 
set their tongues going. 

“I suppose you know, Don 
Enrique, that we put the young 
ladies aboard the Ward liner 
in Progreso ? ” José inquired. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ and that 
is all the captain would tell 
me.” 

“Well,” the old man went 
on, “after having our water- 
tank mended we sailed for our 
usual place, where we met a 
Swede which loaded us up 
with nothing but explosives 


and ammunition. There wa 
not a gun in the whole ship- 
ment. Now I and others of 
the crew had noticed a plum 
of smoke on the horizon, and 
as soon as the Swede dropped 
out of sight a clipper-bowed 
steamer, which at first I thought 
was the Oteri, began to close in 
on us. I drew the captain's 
attention to her, but he refused 
to think evil of her; neverthe- 
less I was uneasy, for the 
steamer kept company with us 
for the whole of the day, and 
steamers do not follow the 
track which we were sailing, 
One thing I was sure of, it 
was not the Oteri. Next mom- 
ing the breeze began to freshen 
and the schooner began to 
draw away from the steamer, 
which was now something over 
a mile away to windward of 
us. When they noticed that 
the Afrodita was widening the 
distance, they fired a shot 
which, passing between our 
spars, burst some distance to 
leeward. Our captain, keeping 
all sail set, ran up his ensign, 
but the steamer paid no atten 
tion and showed no flag what 
ever. We were more than hold- 
ing our own, but the schooner 
ran into a calm pocket, and 
the steamer, coming 4 little 
closer, put out a boat containing 
some twenty armed men, ev 
dently intending to board us 
I begged the captain to let me 
send a shell over the boat. 
He refused, saying that it 
might burst short and cause 
bloodshed (the old man snorted 
with contempt), and just then 
the breeze came and we agall 
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began to draw away. The 
steamer, noticing that we were 
well under way, commenced 
fring at our spars. She evi- 
dently did not wish to hull us 
and blow us to hell, but wanted 
to board us, take the cargo, 
probably tie our feet to our 
necks and put us overboard, 
then burn the schooner; or 
bum us all together. One shot 
carried away the gaff topsails 
along with the fore and main 
topmasts, and the next, burst- 
ing short, splintered the mizzen 
gail, bringing the sheet down 
with a run. The schooner 
yawed wildly, and it took all 
Pepe’s and my strength to hold 
herr up. When the captain 
rushed forward to examine the 
damage I was seeing red, Don 
Enrique, and whilst Pepe ripped 
the cover off the gun I slammed 


a shell into the breech, sighted 
andlet her go. It was a beauti- 
ful shot. Old José is not too 


old to lay a gun. The shell, 
being rightly timed, must have 
burst in her boiler-room, for 
there were several explosions, 
fire, steam and many other 
things (a cruel smile twisted 
his lips) shot up into the air, 
and the damned pirate, break- 
ig in two, sank immediately. 
Before the captain could speak 
I fired a second shell, which 
burst Tight over the row-boat 
amd in the middle of her 
crew. Our captain then put a 
Over the side to save 

aly of those who might be 
I will admit that we 

pulled very unwillingly, and 
we reached the remains 

of the boat the sea was alive 
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with sharks. You know these 
seas, Don Enrique.” With an 
involuntary shudder I agreed 
that I did. ‘“ At first the cap- 
tain was inclined to be 
angry,” he continued, “ but I 
plainly told him that we eight 
men, a8 well as himself, had 
lives to protect and they were 
very valuable to us. Don 
Enrique, the captain would 
never make a soldier. He is 
too tender-hearted.” 

José was right. Smithson 
was indifferent about his own 
life and would face any danger, 
but he had a horror of taking 
human life. 


The firm which employed 
me was undergoing reconstruc- 
tion and work in the woods was 
stopped until the autumn, so I 
decided to take a holiday in 
Europe. As a matter of fact, 
the country was getting on my 
nerves. It was an earthquake 
district, and whilst I certainly 
should have become accustomed 
and grown indifferent I never 
did—nor have done. 

Several times when sitting 
quietly reading I heard tre- 
mendous explosions (they 
sounded as if directly under 
me, but possibly were far off), 
followed by what appeared to 
be thousands of tons of earth 
falling. The ground shook and 
heaved. And one night, when 
looking out of my window, I 
saw a column of flames rise 
out of the sea accompanied by 
voleanic thunders from the 
ocean bed. The waves rolling 
shorewards struck the bluff 
upon which my house was built 
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with titanic force, making it 
shake like a jelly. 

Having re-sparred the Afro- 
dita, Smithson proposed to 
carry me to Kingston, Jamaica, 
an offer which I accepted. 
There I caught the I.D.W.I. 
liner Port Antonio, which landed 
me in Avonmouth some two 
weeks later. Letters from 
Smithson informed me that, 
either owing to the country’s 
recovering its sanity or having 
spent all its money, the gun- 
running business was very 
slack. He was spending his 
time exploring many of the 
little villages down the coast. 


When I returned to take up 
my work at Arenas, Smithson, 
having heard that I was back, 
came to see me. After an hour 
or two in his company I came 
to the conclusion that he was 
a greatly different Smithson to 
the one I had left behind. He 
appeared happier and more 
lively spirited. His habitual 
taciturnity had fallen from him. 
It certainly was not due to the 
fact that he had made good 
money in gun-running. I knew 
he detested the whole business. 
Suddenly he blurted out, “I 
say, Enrique, I want to take 
you a few miles down the coast 
and introduce you to a young 
lady.” 

So—that was that. Being 
more than curious to see the 
girl with whom Smithson had 
fallen in love, I readily agreed 
to his suggestion. It was 
late in the evening before my 
launch reached the village where 
the fair one lived. The village 
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was no different to many others, 
There were a few houses builtof 
mamposteria (lime and rubble) 
and more of the palm-leaf type, 

The house to which Smithson 
led me was of the old-fashioned 
Spanish type, built of rubble 
and perfectly rectangular ip 
shape. In response to his 
knock the heavy hardwood 
door was opened by a woman 
of some forty years of age, 
whom Smithson introduced to 
me as Dojia Concha, mother of 
the Sefiorita Faquita. 

I was sure that Dojia Concha 
was not a native of these parts; 
she was apparently a pure 
blooded Spaniard, well man- 
nered and of good education, 
as her speech betrayed no sibi- 
lant sounds where pure Spanish 
called for the softer lisping 
sounds. Hearing that we had 
not eaten supper she began to 
lay a small table in the court 
yard, saying that had she 
expected us she would have 
delayed her own meal: her 
daughter and she had already 
supped. 

Sitting in the courtyard 
(round which the house was 
built, a style copied from the 
Moors by the Spaniards whieh 
may also be seen in the old 
French quarter in New Orleans) 
I awaited my supper. The yard 
was planted with lime, orange, 
pomelo and pomegranate tree, 
crotons, yellow, red, gree, 
variegated in colour and fom, 
being planted in tubs. The 
whole of one side of the pias 
was screened by a heavy curtail 
of night - flowering jasmine, 
which, just opening its flowers, 
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filed the air with a cloying 
heavy perfume. Evidently be- 
hind this was the kitchen. I 
heard Smithson’s and Concha’s 
yoices with another, which was 
interspersed with much girlish 
laughter. 

Dofia Concha returned from 
the kitchen leading a young 
lady of about sixteen years of 
age, whom she introduced to 
me with the simple words: 
“fon Enrique. Mi hija, 
Faquita.” Rising, I bowed, 
and heard myself saying that 
“T kissed the sefiorita’s hands 
and feet”—an old-fashioned 
Spanish salutation—in place of 
the modern and more prosaic 
“Honoured and pleased to meet 
you.” 

Faquita, with modestly de- 
mure downcast eyes, curtseyed. 
Refusing to be seated, she in- 


sisted upon waiting at the 
table, standing at my side, 
presumably the better to see 
Smithson, who was seated on 
the other side. All my attempts 
to engage her in conversation 
failed. She simply answered 


in monosyllabics “Si” or 
“No” as occasion required ; 
but by the light of the three 
candles which burnt on the 
table, as she passed on the 
other side I saw that she was 
beautiful, with a delicate creamy 
complexion; hair of bluish- 
black; long black eyelashes ; 
eyebrows, meeting in an 
perfect arc over a small 
well-thaped nose. Her figure 
was slim but perfectly rounded. 
Whilst her hands and arms 
would have delighted an artist. 
As she bent her head I saw 
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she wore tiny bunches of white 
jasmine and scarlet pomegran- 
ate blossom in her hair. Her 
dress, like that of her mother, 
simply consisted of a snow- 
white camisa or chemise, on 
which were embroidered numer- 
ous silken flowers, and a scarlet 
petticoat. Her eyes she obstin- 
ately refused to allow me to 
see. 

The bedroom assigned to me 
was no different to thousands 
of other such rooms in tropical 
America: a bed with a very 
thin cotton mattress, wash- 
stand, a couple of rocking- 
chairs and a small table. The 
furniture, if roughly made, was 
adequate. On the floor of 
unburnt brick lay a couple of 
margay skins, and upon the 
wall was a lithograph of the 
Virgin above a_ crucified 
Saviour. In front of these 
stood a large vase of beautiful 
wild flowers, and hanging by 
a long wire from the roof was 
a cage containing a pair of 
yellow-winged sugar-birds, who 
fluffed out their feathers angrily 
at the light of my candle, 
squeaking their discontent at 
having been disturbed. From 
the birds and flowers I con- 
cluded that Faquita had loaned. 
me her room, 

At sunrise I was preparing to 
leave my room when I heard 
Faquita’s voice calling “‘ Don 
Enrique,” and when I opened 
the door she entered to lay a 
tray, on which were coffee, a 
ripe orange, a tortilla made 
from ground maize, a pot of 
wild honey and a beautiful 
lily blossom, upon the table. 
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Walking up to the bird-cage 
she opened the door, and the 
tiny inmates, after circling 
around her head for a moment, 
flew into the garden. 

With her old-fashioned 
curtsey she acknowledged my 
words of thanks, and turning 
quickly was leaving the room ; 
but as she crossed the thres- 
hold one of nature’s most daring 
creatures —a tiny humming- 
bird, its plumage flashing a 
thousand colours in the sun- 
light — held itself suspended 
close to her face whilst it 
stole the nectar from the flower 
she wore behind her ear. Clos- 
ing her eyes she softly laughed 
as she felt the stream of air 
from its rapidly beating wings. 
Then the tiny robber attacked 
the pomegranate blooms grow- 
ing above her head, and as she 
stood motionless admiring its 
brilliant plumage I could for 
the first time really see her. 

Upon her feet she wore alpar- 
gatas or sandals of palm-fibre. 
Her short falda disclosed per- 
fectly rounded ankles and 
shapely calves. Her lips were 
as scarlet as the hibiscus blos- 
som, and her eyes—I had 
never seen others like them— 
were of the deepest velvety 
black, in which shone small red 
lights of living fire. Noticing 
that my eyes were on her she 
turned away to the kitchen, 
and as I sat sipping my coffee 
I thought that she was the 
loveliest creature I had ever 
seen. 

At the mid-day meal Faquita 
was decidedly more friendly, 
and accepted my invitation to 
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have a little talk togethe 
“ But only a very little, Don 
Enrique—poquitissimo—only 4 
very, very little,” she repeatai 
as she rocked to and fro in he 
chair. 

Her idea of a little talk wy 
purely comparative, for sh 
talked not only with her tongue, 
eyes and hands, but also with 
her supple little toes. She 
admitted that she was much 
charladora, a great chatterer, 
There could be no question but 
that she was intelligent. 

As occasionally happens in 
the tropics, the previous night 
had been decidedly cool, and 
Faquita remarked, “‘ You knoy, 
Don Enrique, I was very coli 
last night. So cold that I slept 
in my clothes. Did you not 
feel cold ? ”’ 

* Yes,” I replied, “I felt it 
a bit cold; but in my country 
such slight chilliness would 
scarcely be noticed. There at 
times it is so cold that the 
water becomes solid and hard 
—exactly like a piece of glass.” 

She looked searchingly at 
me, her beautiful eyes plainly 
showing dubiety and inered- 
ulity. 

And,” I continued, “ some 
times the moist air falls from 
the clouds in millions of smal 
white pieces—resembling white 
feathers.” 

That was too much i 
Faquita. She did not believe 
it. Rising quickly from he 
chair she looked scornfully dows 
at me, then, after waving 4 
dainty forefinger in front of my 
face several times, she W 
away with a disdainful flirt of 
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her petticoat, exclaiming, “ Que 
mentira /—what a lie!” 

I visited Faquita and her 
mother several times, always 
returning with a heightened 
opinion of the young lady’s 
peauty and intelligence. Smith- 
gon and I, after talking matters 
over, agreed to sell the Afrodita 
and invest our money in a 
Jamaican banana plantation. 
In that country his betrothed 
and Dojia Concha could obtain 
many more amenities than in 
the country where they were 
living. Bananas at that time 
were bringing five pounds per 
one hundred stems delivered 
to rail, and that price, even 
allowing for two bad years out 
of three, showed a very hand- 
some profit. The fruit was a 
quick grower, and, unlike the 
slower growing cocoa and coffee, 
required no special manipula- 


tion. As I had{no intention 
of giving up my roving life, I 
was to be, a8 with the gun- 
Tunning, a sleeping partner. 


I was awakened out of my 
sleep by the smashing of 
crockery, followed by a heavy 
fall and the cries of my cook, 
who raised his voice to the 
heavenly powers to save his 
life. Springing out of my ham- 
mock I felt the ground shaking 
and trembling under my feet. 
Another earthquake. As the 
safest place under such con- 
ditions is in the open, I bolted 
through the doorway just in 
time to avoid being pinned 
under my house as it fell to 
the ground. The kitchen, which 
Was simply a palm leaf thatched 
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roof without walls erected on 
a number of poles, had fallen 
first, nearly trapping the cook, 
who slept by his hearth. The 
débris taking fire lighted up 
the vicinity, and by its light 
I searched about for my 
launch. This I found at the 
head of the log skidway, prac- 
tically on the top of the bluff, 
and well out of harm’s way 
should the seas rise. My first 
launch had been smashed to 
flinders by the previous tidal 
or volcanic waves, and I was 
careful never to risk my second 
boat. Tremendoussubterranean 
explosions followed each other 
in quick succession and heavy 
falls of earth, shaking the 
ground in a sickening man- 
ner ; at any moment I expected 
to see the ground open (as it so 
often does) and terrifying gulfs 
make their appearance, followed, 
perhaps, by escapes of deadly 
gas. It is during such moments 
that man realises what a miser- 
ably weak, contemptible crea- 
ture he is when compared to 
nature. At sunrise, physically 
sick, I walked to the edge of 
the bluff, and looking on to the 
sea saw the ocean bed rise out 
of the water, bringing with it 
multitudes of life large and 
small. For a brief period it 
remained so suspended, then 
quickly sank once more. Turn- 
ing, I ran for my life as huge 
seas struck the cliff, sending 
green water clean over the top. 
With the combined noise of 
the thundering waves against 
the cliff and the underground 
explosions, one might well have 
imagined that hell had broken 
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its bonds and The Day was at 
hand. How long this devilish 
pandemonium lasted I have no 
idea; in such moments time 
goes uncounted. Perhaps some 
minutes: perhaps an hour. 

I had noticed that when the 
quakes were accompanied by 
explosions the earth spasms 
were always short and sharp. 
In my humble opinion they 
were caused through gases 
lodging in huge subterranean 
pockets or fissures and ex- 
ploded by friction, and after 
the gases had been fired and 
the accompanying falls of earth 
subsided, Nature remained 
quiet for some time; possibly 
until sufficient gas had again 
accumulated. This quake was 
no different to previous ones, 
except that it had been much 
heavier and more prolonged. 
The earth ceased shaking as 
the explosions grew weaker 
and gradually calmed down. 

Sending my cook off to bring 
in a gang of men to rebuild 
my house and kitchen and to 
salvage my effects, I roused 
my boatmen out of the fatalistic 
apathy into which they had 
scared themselves, and launch- 
ing my boat on the now calm 
sea I steered south towards the 
little hamlet where Faquita 
lived and where I also expected 
to find the Afrodita and Smith- 


son. Scattered down the Coast 
had been a number of small 
settlements not large enough to 
qualify for the name of Villages 
—perhaps four or six house 
belonging to fishermen and turt. 
lers. Of these there wag no 
sign. Deep water flowed over 
where they had stood. The 
whole coast-line had been 
altered. I thought of Faquita, 
A feeling of horror struck me, 
and putting the boat to it 
best speed I headed for the 
village, which had been built 
on low ground between two 
high promontories. Not a ves- 
tige of the village could I find; 
the sea extended over the site 
for more than a mile. | 
searched the sea for miles 
looking for wreckage, bodies; 
but I could only find vast 
quantities of dead fish and 
marine creatures which had 
been killed by the submarine 
explosions ; and my men, who 
knew the coast far better than 
I, agreed that the village had 
been completely wiped out. 
Hour after hour I tacked to 
and fro looking for the Afrodita 
or part of her wreckage, but 
as night fell I turned the boat 
northwards, my efforts unre 
warded. How many lives were 
lost owing to the upheaval I 
never heard. Probably no one 
ever knew. 
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NAVY AND ARMY. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. FORTESOUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D., D.LITT. 


Dogs anyone by chance in 
these difficult days turn to the 
financial debates of the unre- 
formed Parliament during the 
fourteen years that followed 
immediately upon the battle of 
Waterloo? If so, he or she may 
possibly regret that the Reform 
Bill was ever passed at all. 
It is edifying to read how the 
country gentlemen flew at the 
Property Tax—what is now 
called the Income Tax—as if 
it had been a wild beast and 
wiped it instantly off the 
Statute book. It is not less 
instructive to observe how they 
cut down expenditure and in- 


sisted upon strict economy in 


every department. It is not 
so pleasant to mark how above 
all things they pared down both 
Navy and Army to the quick. 
The wars of the French Re- 
volution and Empire had lasted 
with no appreciable intermis- 
sion for twenty-three years. 
Surely from thenceforward wars 
would cease. So they hoped, 
so their forefathers had hoped 
before them, and so their de- 
sendants still hope after them. 
Peace Societies were formed, 
though no one was quite so 
foolish as to use such a phrase 
a8 “a war to end war.’ Nor 
Were there schoolmasters so 
ignorant of history and of 
youth as to believe that the 
high visions of schoolboys would 


change the course of this world’s 
purblind wanderings. But they 
did hope to make an end of 
war, and they cut down the 
fighting forces accordingly. We 
proudly speak of the late 
German War as ‘the world 
war, and men point to the 
numerous spheres of operations 
in which British troops were 
employed. How many of them 
could name the parallel spheres 
of operations between 1793 
and 1815 ? 

Perhaps it would be as well 
to state them. In Europe there 
were Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Southern Italy, Northern Italy, 
Capri, Corsica and the Ionian 
Islands and various parts of 
Germany from Hanover to 
Pomerania. In Asia British 
troops reached Attock in the 
north of India, penetrated 
nearly to Cape Comorin and 
mastered Ceylon. In _ the 
Asiatic seas they took Java, 
in the Indian seas Mauritius 
and Bourbon. In Africa they 
went twice to Egypt and twice 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
In North America they fought 
among the Great Lakes, cap- 
tured Washington and failed 
to take New Orleans. In South 
America they took British 
Guiana and failed on the 
Rio de la Plata. In the West 
Indies they were engaged from 
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St Lucia to windward as far 
as Porto Rico and Haiti to 
leeward. 

If such a war deserve not 
the title of a world war, as far 
as England is concerned, it 
would be hard to conceive of 
one which does. But the public 
was ill-informed as to the 
doings of the fighting forces 
in those days, depending for 
news almost entirely on the 
‘London Gazette.’ Members 
of Parliament may have known 
rather better, but when the 
Army was under discussion 
they could think of nothing 
save their own prejudices. It 
occurred to none of them that, 
without the Navy, the Army 
could never even have started 
upon its multitudinous enter- 
prises, and that, by bringing 
Army and Navy closer together 
and putting them under a 
single head, they might have 
made their money go further 
and added to the efficiency of 
both. 

When one reflects upon the 
early days of maritime warfare, 
it seems strange that Army 
and Navy should ever have 
drifted so far apart. For a 
warship at the outset was 
simply a floating receptacle 
for soldiers; the people incharge 
of the navigation and so forth 
being kept, no matter how 
great their importance, com- 
paratively in the background. 
Ships in the fourteenth century 
adopted the quadrate forma- 
tion at sea which was favoured 
by troops and companies 
ashore ; and the word squadron 
is consequently a technical 


— with both Navy and Army, 
et the two services, though 
incessantly working together 
drifted apart; and the schism 
between them is in nothing 
more curiously marked thay 
in their relations with the 
Crown. The Sovereign, as gi 
James Graham explained to 
the House of Commons in the 
nineteenth century, had long 
since delegated his powers over 
the Navy to the Board of 
Admiralty, or, in other words, 
had renounced his control over 
it. A naval officer receives his 
commission not from the King 
but from that Board, and its 
terms are rather peculiar. They 
peremptorily direct the officer 
to obey the Board’s commands 
“as you will answer the con- 
trary at your peril.” In fact 
they do not so much imply 
confidence in the bearer # 
convey a threat from the 
authority which confers the 
powers. ‘This is rather char- 
acteristic of the Admiralty. I 
have gone through a good deal 
of its correspondence with other 
departments in the seventeenth 
century, and its tone is always 
imperious and not unfrequently 
disdainful. It treated the 
Board of Trade and Plante 
tions, for instance, with high 
contempt, and, comically 
enough, it did so once t00 
often. For a short period, a 
it happened, the Board of 
Trade and Plantations was ¢ 
alted into a Committee of the 
Privy Council. As such it 
addressed the rp 
some business of an 

to the Antilles. The Admiralty 
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answered in its usual scornful 
fashion, and was rebuked so 
sharply for presuming thus to 
write to the Supreme Council 
of the nation that it hastened 
to send a humble apology and 
amended its manners for a 
time. 

But the Army was peculiarly 
near to the Sovereign. He 
signed every Officer’s commis- 
sion, and the language of the 
document implies that the 
holder enjoys his Sovereign’s 
especial confidence, for which 
reason the Sovereign directs 
all of the officer’s subordinates 
to yield him due obedience. 
The establishment of the Army 
(what we should in these days 
call the Army Estimates) was 
submitted to Parliament under 
the Sovereign’s signature, and, 
after the money had been 
voted, there was really nothing 
to prevent the Sovereign from 
spending it as he pleased. I 
do not know and greatly doubt 
if ever it was misspent, but 
Parliament’s control over it 
ceased after the vote had been 
passed. The Sovereign further 
had a very strong voice as to 
the employment of the land 
forces generally in time of 
War, and final and indisputable 
authority over the employment 
of the Foot Guards. Pitt and 
Dundas wanted to send the 
Guards out to the West Indies 
in the earlier years of the war 
of the French Revolution ; but 
George III. flatly (and quite 
Mightly) declined to allow it, 
ad he had his way. Even 
now the King has, by a kind of 
inherited sentiment, some voice 


Navy and Army. 
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in at least some details of the 
command of the Army. j ¢! 
How this strange dissidence 
between the services grew up, 
it is not easy to say. The tech- 
nical knowledge required of a 
naval officer no doubt accounts 
in part for it. Of course the 
crews were mostly impressed 
men, but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at any rate, impressment 
was equally employed to fill 
the ranks of the military force. 
Every adult was by law com- 
pelled to receive the Sacrament 
upon Easter Sunday; and it 
was easy to close the doors of 
the church and impress every 
able-bodied man when the rite 
was over. There was, therefore, 
no traditional difference be- 
tween the two services in this 
respect. The enormous inde- 
pendent powers enjoyed by 
the captain of a single ship 
when once in blue water ex- 
plain, perhaps, the minatory 
terms of the naval commis- 
sion. He was absolute master 
of a formidable instrument of 
war, and in the remoter seas 
could employ it very much as 
pleased him. He might use it 
as a simple trading vessel, he 
might let it out for fighting 
purposes to some little local 
ruler who wished to injure a 
neighbour, he might raid some 
rich and not too powerful 
foreign port and hold it up 
to ransom—play the buccaneer 
in fact—or he might do a little 
quiet piracy. He did probably 
all of these things, but was 
rarely if ever found out, though 
Colonial Governors sometimes 
communicated their suspicions 
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to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations very freely. Now 
@ military officer, though quite 
as anxious to make money, 
rarely had such a chance as 
his naval brother. India in 
early days offered some oppor- 
tunities which were not let 
slip, but those who profited 
by them were almost exclu- 
sively officers of the East India 
Company’s service, who did not 
hold the King’s commission. 
Indeed one chief cause which 
widened the breach between 
Navy and Army was prize- 
money or plunder. But they 
were not the sole parties in the 
quarrel, for the Treasury 
stepped in as a third with 
rather curious results. ~The 
first flagrant defiance of the 
Treasury in modern times was 
at Cromwell’s siege of Wexford. 
Cromwell had arranged for a 
peaceable surrender of the 
place, hoping to reimburse to 
England a part of the expense 
of the campaign. The soldiers 
no sooner heard of it than they 
stormed and sacked the place 
without orders. Cromwell was 
rather startled at this bold act 
of indiscipline, and could only 
excuse it by the plea that 
“God would have it so.” 
Though he was dependent upon 
sea-borne supplies both in his 
Scottish and Irish campaigns, 
it does not appear that Crom- 
well ever had any serious differ- 
ence with his naval colleagues. 
In the naval war with the 
Dutch in 1652 the crews of 
the men-of-war consisted very 
largely of soldiers; while of 


the commanders Blake had at 


least experience of operations 
ashore, and Monk was a dig. 
tinguished and accomplished 
soldier, second only to Crom. 
well in his time, and quite in. 
nocent of any naval ini 
whatever. The actual seamen 
seem to have given some 
trouble, for the ‘whip with 
nine cords,’ later to be known 
as the cat-o’-nine-tails, was 
invented in this year for their 
benefit, and the contemporary 
newspapers gloat over its eff- 
ciency a8 an instrument of 
discipline. But I have never 
read of any quarrel between 
the two services in this war, 
nor could there have been 
serious ill-feeling, otherwise the 
English would not have beaten 
the Dutch in seven well-fought 
and indeed furious actions. In- 
deed it is not success but failure 
which brings out these unfortu- 
nate differences. 

Such failure showed itself 
within three years when Crom- 
well sent his filibustering ex- 
pedition to the West Indies. 
The naval commander, Vice- 
Admiral William Penn, father 
of the famous Quaker, was 
competent ; the military com- 
mander, General Venables, had 
shown efficiency in Ireland, 
and had under him one of the 
original colonels of the New 
Model Army. Joined to them 
was @ trio of civil commissioners 
to ensure that the State should 
have its due share of the 
profits. The soldiers, about 
six thousand in all, were what 
is called a ‘ scratch lot,’ seraped 
together for the occasion, and 
were supposed to include many 
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individuals whom it was desir- 
able to remove from England. 
In any case they were not 
remarkable for training or dis- 
cipline. The armament reached 
its destination, St Domingo, 
without mishap, but on arrival 
the Civil Commissioners forbade 
all plunder. This prohibition 
caused great discontent, most 
of the men having come out 
(in the sarcastic words of the 
New Model Colonel) “ big with 
expectation of gold told up in 
bags.” The naval and military 
commanders differed as to their 
plans of attack, but Venables 
ultimately sent a party through 
the forest upon St Domingo. 
The advanced party, which 
was under charge of the adju- 
tant- general, fell into an 
ambush and fled in panic, with 
the adjutant-general foremost 
among the fugitives, and there- 
with the land operations came 
to an end. Some days were 
spent in dispute and recrimina- 
tion. The adjutant-general was 
made a scapegoat. His sword 
was broken over his head and 
he was degraded to be ‘an 
abject pioneer.’ But this did 
not improve the feeling between 
the two services. The soldiers 
had failed, and by their failure 
had defrauded the seamen of 
their plunder. Meanwhile the 
troops began to die like flies. 
Venables would attempt noth- 
mg more in St Domingo, and 
the expedition sailed in dis- 
grace and humiliation to Ja- 
maica, which, owing chiefly 
to the bold front shown by 

an, was captured without 
Tesistance. There a small garri- 


son was left, most of them to 
sicken and die within a few 
weeks, and the main body 
returned to England to face 
the wrath of the Lord Pro- 
tector. Cromwell put both 
Penn and Venables under 
arrest, though before long he 
released them, being unable 
apparently to apportion the 
blame between them. The 
Civil Commissioners attributed 
the failure to Venables or, to 
be more accurate, to Mrs Ven- 
ables, and one of them adjured 
Cromwell never to allow a 
General’s wife to accompany 
him on active service again. 
I have little doubt myself 
that if the Admiral had been 
sent out with his fleet alone, 
he would at least have made 
@ more spirited attempt upon 
St Domingo. But the main 
point is that this wretched raid 
greatly increased the bad blood 
between Navy and Army. 

In the few wars waged by 
Charles II. we find the fleets 
manned in great part, as of 
old, by regiments of infantry ; 
but there was no serious mishap 
to set sailors and soldiers at 
each other’s throats. Under 
William III. there was a re- 
petition of amphibious expedi- 
tions, two of which are worth 
recalling. In both there was 
a naval commander, a military 
commander and a Commissary- 
General from the Treasury, 
who, for the sake of economy, 
was in control of money, stores 
and provisions, muster-master 
and Judge Advocate-General. 
Thus this last functionary, 
being in charge of ammunition 
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among other things, could put 
considerable pressure upon the 
military commander, while he 
would doubtless, as representa- 
tive of the Treasury, look 
sharply after its share of prize- 
money, not omitting to deduct 
@ considerable commission for 
his own services. In the first 
of these two expeditions in 
1693 the Commodore and the 
General combined against the 
Commissary and put him out 
of action by confining him in 
a small vessel by himself under 
the custody of a serjeant’s 
guard. Here Navy and Army 
worked in perfect concert 
against a common, albeit a 
domestic,enemy. In the second 
expedition, which took place in 
1695, the Commodore and the 
Commissary came to an early 
understanding that they two 
should share all the prize- 
money, and that the General, 
who chanced to be an honest 
man as well as of long military 
experience, should have none. 
The pair began by inveigling 
the General ashore at Madeira 
on the outward voyage and 
trying to leave him behind. 
They failed, however, and 
therefore when they reached 
the scene of operations they 
laid themselves out to wreck 
all of his plans. The Com- 
modore withheld the co-opera- 
tion of his ships and the 
Commissary refused to land 
provisions, guns and ammuni- 
tion. They contrived, how- 
ever, to beguile the soldiers 
into doing most of the hard 
work, and the Commodore then 
carried off the plunder, to be 
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divided between himself anq 
the Commissary. But the story 
did not end there. Yellow 
fever as usual stepped in to 
upset all arrangements. The 
Commodore died, and his jl. 
gotten gains were appropriated 
by one of his captains. The 
Commissary died ; most of the 
Officers, soldiers and seamen 
died ; and the General alone 
of the three commanders r- 
turned home to tell the tale. 
This he did in a succinct and 
well-documented little pamph- 
let, known to the curious a8 
‘ Lillingston’s Narrative.’ This 
incident did not improve rela 
lations between Navy and 
Army. 

And here, lest the reader 
should take too harsh a view 
of the greed of both sailors and 
soldiers for prize-money, let 
him take note of certain cir- 
cumstances of which he may 
not be aware. In the first 
place, before the nineteenth 
century salaries of all public 
servants were very irregularly 
paid. There was no comfort- 
able cheque at every month’s 
end in those days as there is 
in these. In the seventeenth 
century an official petitioned 
regularly for his salary, but 
was very lucky if he got it, 
still luckier if it were paid him 
in full, without discount or 
without deduction of fees from 
sundry departments. It will 
be remembered that the 
younger Pitt’s salary as Prime 
Minister was much in arrear 
when he died, and that Welling- 
ton’s army was sometimes at 
least six months’ pay in arrear. 
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In the second place, officers, 
and in particular naval officers, 
were often—in some grades 
always—put to great expense 
pefore they could go to sea 
or take the field, and they 
joked for prize-money to 
repay to them their capital 

diture. The captain who 
took Mr Midshipman Easy to 
sea was financed by Mr Easy’s 
father. Lastly, life in a man- 
of-war OF On & campaign was 
very hard, often so hard that 
men might well demand some 
compensation for it, to say 
nothing of the perils of life at 
sea or in unhealthy climates 
ashore. 

The next most conspicuous 
quarrel between Navy and 
Army was during the expedi- 
tin to Carthagena in 1740. 
The whole object of the enter- 
prise was plunder, and recruits 
came in so eagerly to share in 
it that officers could pick and 
choose their men. The poor 
fellows, as in Cromwell’s time, 
were “big with expectation of 
gold told up in bags.” As is 
well known, the Admiral, Ver- 
non, was ready to take any 
risks ; but the General, Went- 
worth, hung back. He seems 
to have been overweighted by 
the responsibility of supreme 
command, for he had left Eng- 

d as second in command 
only. But his chief died during 

voyage of an overdose of 
Epsom salts, and Wentworth 
Would neither stand up to 
Vernon nor wholly yield to 
him. When at last the troops 
made their attack they were 
with heavy loss, and 


then the entire force succumbed 
to sickness. There is no need 
to recapitulate the ghastly story 
told once for all by Tobias 
Smollett. Not one in ten of 
the troops returned to England ; 
the seamen suffered little less 
heavily ; the Spaniards fared as 
ill or worse; and in fact the 
war with Spain was simply 
ended by yellow fever. 

By this miserable fiasco not 
only was the resentment of 
the Navy against the Army 
increased, but the Army was 
definitely lowered in the Navy’s 
eyes. And this was the more 
unfortunate because from the 
beginning to the end of the 
eighteenth century the fleet 
could not put to sea without a 
large proportion of soldiers to 
supplement the crews. Wolfe 
in his regimental orders and 
instructions gave his men 
plainly to understand that their 
first duty in case of war was 
to man the fleet. He did not 
pretend that it was a pleasant 
duty, but urged that it should 
be accepted with a good grace 
as a point of honour. What 
the relations between a@ lot of 
impressed seamen can have 
been with the landsmen who, 
however helpless afloat, could 
from sheer force of discipline 
compel them to obedience, it is 
not very difficult to imagine. 

On the other hand, the sol- 
diers had their revenge when 
a little amphibious expedition 
reached the scene of action. 
The operations were almost 
bound to begin with a siege, 
of greater or less importance, 
and then the sailors were turned 
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into beasts of burden, not only 
to land the red-coats, but to 
bring up all their supplies, 
stores, heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion. Throughout the eigh- 
teenth century Government 
after Government was crimin- 
ally heedless of the facts that 
even sailors and soldiers need 
food and are not machines 
which can go on working for 
ever. It was a very common 
practice to send a squadron to 
make a raid upon some port 
on the Atlantic coast of France, 
the idea being that such a 
diversion would draw French 
troops away from the main 
scene of action. Very rarely 
indeed had Ministers any in- 
telligence as to the defences 
of the place to be attacked, 
or of the anchorages where 
the fleet might land the sol- 
diers and in due time re- 
embark them. A ship was a 
ship. In water of a certain 
depth she could drop her 
anchor, and having done so 
could man her boats and put 
the soldiers ashore. Not a 
thought was given to the possi- 
bility that foul weather might 
drive the ships to sea at any 
moment, leaving the troops in 
isolation. As to the soldiers, 
it was not likely that the 
enemy would be on the look-out 
for them. The expedition was 
@ secret expedition whose des- 
tination was unknown. Of 
course the troops would not 
land actually under the de- 
fences of the objective. They 
would disembark five or ten 
miles away, pick up horses and 
waggons from the nearest vil- 
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lages and supply themselyeg 
with everything that 
wanted. Nothing could ty 
simpler. The raid would only 
last a few days, and when its 
purpose had been attained the 
entire armament would retum 
to England. 

Now, in the first place, these 
expeditions never were kept 
secret. Information concerning 
them invariably reached France 
in good time. Even if this had 
not been so, it was always 
necessary to send forward 4 
frigate or two to reconnoitre 
and to discover a suitable 
anchorage. Thus the alarm 
was always given some days 
beforehand, and directly the 
armament approached the 
chosen point on the coast, the 
villagers fled with their horses 
and waggons and left the 
country, so far as might be, 
bare. The ships sailed to their 
anchorage, and then came the 
very heavy task of rowing 
four or five thousand met 
ashore, also their provisions, 
their ammunition and ther 
guns. It was hardly safe to 
begin operations until at least 
a week’s supplies had beet 
brought ashore, and every 
ounce of it had to be carried 
upon men’s backs. Then the 
roads to the objective had to 
be discovered, probably n0t 
without skirmishes, for it. was 
easy for a party of countty- 
men to conceal themselves by 
the way, fire a few shots and 
disappear. There would prob- 
ably be a few casualties, and aly 
wounded men unable to walk 
of course needed sound men t 
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cary them. Eventually the 

int of attack was chosen : 

it might be three miles, it 
might be ten miles from the 
landing-place. If the latter 
were the distance, it became 
necessary to form a post or 
two to guard the communica- 
tins and to victual them. 
Then the batteries were thrown 
up; every soldier was needed 
for active duty; the whole 
business of transport was 
thrown upon the sailors; and 
ten miles is a long way for a 
man to carry or drag a heavy 
load, especially along bad roads. 
Meanwhile the military com- 
mander, dreading the advent 
fom the neighbourhood of 
levies, however rude, which 
night threaten his communica- 
tions, urged above all things 
haste. This signified the land- 
ing of more sailors to the 
amount sometimes of two-thirds 
of the complements. There- 
with there was on the one side 
the military commander chafing 
with impatience because artil- 
lery ammunition was slow to 
teh him, and on the other 
the naval commander, wonder- 
ing how, if it should come on 
to blow hard and he should 
be forced to put to sea, he 
could manage his ships in 
heavy weather with two men 
out of three of his crews ashore. 

can conceive of no better 
method for setting the two 
services at loggerheads. 

And here it may be observed 
these raids upon the 
tie coast of France were 

tly despatched on the 
‘ve of the autumnal equinox. 
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The reason was that the cam- 
paign in the main sphere of 
operations had failed and that 
the British Government wished 
less to make a diversion (which 
so late in the season was of 
little profit) than to try to gain 
some paltry success which might 
be brandished in the eyes of 
the country. In such cases the 
dangers of the expedition were 
doubled. The naval com- 
mander had to reckon upon 
heavy westerly gales, which, on 
a dead lee shore, might drive 
ships to seek the open sea at 
any moment; and the military 
commander had to reckon with 
heavy rain, which turned the 
roads into quagmires of mud, 
made the work of transport 
almost impossible and, worst 
of all, piled up a heavy sick- 
list, which threw upon the 
transport a heavier burden than 
ever. With men-of-war and 
transports choked with sick 
men, and all sound men, there- 
fore, overworked, it is not 
difficult to imagine how sailors 
and soldiers blamed each other 
for every mishap and hated 
each other with increasing bit- 
terness after each failure. 

It was long before British 
ministries learned the meaning 
of an amphibious expedition, if 
indeed they have learned it yet. 
They tried the experiment of 
putting the Admiral in supreme 
command, so as to avoid 
all quarrels, but Boscawen’s 
failure at Pondicherry speedily 
cured them of that remedy. 
So they persisted in their ways 
of ignorance and stupidity. 
They sent Abercromby to North 
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Holland in 1799 without any 
transport, and it was only by 
sheer good luck that he was 
not left stranded there with 
ten thousand men and no food 
to give them. Even as things 
were, he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in bringing food to their 
mouths. They sent him to 
Egypt with sixteen thousand 
men, expecting the whole force 
to depend for water upon sup- 
plies carried ashore upon sea- 
men’s backs. Luckily he found 
water by digging, for on the 
two days following the em- 
barkation the sea was too 
rough to allow any supplies of 
any kind to be landed. It was 
not the fault of Ministers if 
the troops did not perish of 
thirst. 

But there were two master- 
pieces of imbecility wrought 
by Pitt and Dundas which 
exceed all others. In 1795 
they sent three thousand sol- 
diers escorted by a squadron 
of the Royal Navy to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with orders 
to capture the Cape Colony. 
They declined to supply to the 
General, Sir Alured Clarke, 
any artillery, any money, any 
Commissariat Staff or any pro- 
visions apart from those carried 
by the squadron. He was, 
therefore, obliged to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of his naval 
colleague even to feed his men, 
and the inevitable result was 
that both bluejackets and red- 
coats were placed on short 
rations. The troops took 
Simonstown without difficulty, 
and a small magazine was 
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formed at the point wher 
the road turns inland from 
the coast to Capetown. The 
soldiers, from long overcrowd- 
ing on board ship, were weak 
and out of condition. By 

ounce of supplies had to be 
carried on the backs of under. 
fed men; and it took nine 
days to form this depét. The 
force then advanced without a 
draught animal or pack animal 
of any description whatever. 
Every soldier carried four days’ 
rations ; the guns were dragged 
by volunteer seamen from the 
transports ; and the remaining 
supplies and _ stores were 
brought along on the backs of 
sailors and soldiers. Happily 
the Boers did not turn out a 
they should have done to harass 
the column, and after six miles 
of weary marching Clarke came 
upon the regular Dutch gart- 
son, one thousand strong, 
awaiting him in position. He 
drove them out and followed 
them up for two miles; but 
his overweighted men could go 
no farther. Fortunately Cape 
town surrendered next day 
and all was well. The object 
of the expedition had bee 
gained, but it was by shee 
good fortune. If the Boer 
had behaved as they should 
they might have inflicted from 
fifty to a hundred casualties 
The wounded must have bee 
left to take care of themselves. 
The march would have bee 
checked ; the soldiers would 
have had to cover more ground; 
it would have cost far more 
time and fatigue to travert 
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the six miles; and when the 
memy was at last encountered 
the attack might not have been 
driven home. It must be re- 
membered that every man in 
the column had been insuffi- 
ciently fed for three weeks. 
Then there might have been 
a trying and possibly dis- 
astrous retreat ; and a quarrel 
between the two services would 
have been certain. 

The other incident, which 
belongs to this same year 1795, 
is almost incredible. With the 
idea of strengthening the 
French Royalists in Brittany, 
the Government sent about 
five thousand men, including 
two thousand cavalry, to the 
Isle d’Yeu, which lies off the 
coast a little to north of the 
Ioire, The island measured 
six miles by four, contained 
eighteen hundred inhabitants 
with corn insufficient to feed 
them, about forty oxen, a 
few wretched sheep, no forage 
and no pasture. It possessed 
but one anchorage, a dan- 
gerous roadstead. There five 
thousand men were dumped 
down at the approach of the 
autumnal equinox with seven 
days’ provisions and three 
weeks’ fuel at short allowance. 
Their transports sailed away, 
because it was unsafe for them 
to remain, and there the un- 
0 te troops remained for 
six weeks, without shelter and 
without so much as a candle. 
Foul weather prevented pro- 
vision ships from calling regu- 
larly at the island, so that the 
mmander was constantly 
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faced with the chance of star- 
vation. From time to time, 
however, ships managed to 
creep in, and, at great risk, 
three-fourths of the cavalry 
were reshipped for England, 
and three months’ supplies 
were gradually accumulated. 
At the end of the six weeks 
orders came to evacuate the 
island and to re-embark the 
troops on @ squadron of the 
Royal Navy. But this was 
more easily said than done, 
for the first gale would force 
the ships to leave the road- 
stead for the open sea. More- 
over, the squadron was itself 
so short of victuals that the 
Admiral was confronted by an 
appalling dilemma. If he took 
the soldiers on board without 
the supplies that had been 
landed on the island, he might 
be driven to sea with more 
mouths than he could feed. 
If he took the supplies on 
board first, he might be driven 
to sea before the soldiers could 
be embarked, in which case the 
men must be left on the island 
to starve. He at first sent to 
England to ask for transports, 
but by skilful management he 
contrived to get both men 
and a sufficiency of provisions 
on board the squadron, and 
so, though the ships were 
greatly overcrowded, brought 
them safely home. The cas- 
ualties in those six weeks were 
forty-five men dead through ex- 
posure and nearly five hundred 
horses dead of hunger. But 


owing to the criminal careless- 
ness of the Government, there 
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was here all the material for a 
great disaster. If the worst 
had come, the ignorant would 
certainly have blamed the Army 
for impeding the Navy, or the 
Navy for failing the Army ; and 
the ignorant and stupid are a 
vast majority of mankind. In- 
cidentally it may be observed 
that this was the first flagrant 
instance of a body of troops 
being pitched by the Govern- 
ment into a position where 
they could move neither for- 
ward nor back. This feat was 
repeated in the Crimea in 1854 
and in the Dardanelles in 1915. 

Let it not be thought that, 
in my judgment, the military 
commanders always made a 
creditable display in our many 
abortive raids on the French 
coast during the eighteenth 
century. They did not; but 
they were placed in very diffi- 
cult positions and must always 
have had the dread of a mis- 
understanding with the Navy 
before them. If they succeeded, 
there was always the prospect 
of a quarrel over division of 
prize-money ; if they failed, 
there was what was worse— 
no prize-money for any one. 
Moreover, quite apart from the 
question of prize-money, it was 
always doubtful whether the 
right man would gain the 
credit with the public for any 
success. Take the capture of 
Quebec in 1759. The ordinary 
citizen still ascribes the praise 
for this to General Wolfe. The 
man who really took Quebec 
was the Admiral, Charles Saun- 
ders. A General of the old 


school, who knew intima 
the ground about Quebee, told 
me forty years ago that Wolfe 
should have been tried by 
court-martial for putting his 
troops where he did, and that 
Montcalm should equally haye 
been tried for coming out to 
fight him. But it was Saunders 
who had worn out Montcalm’s 
nerves by sending ships up the 
St Lawrence with every flood- 
tide and down with every ebb, 
thereby perpetually threatening 
disembarkation at many times 
and many places. Yet this 
floating up and down, day after 
day, cannot have been very 
pleasant work for the Navy, 
demanding incessant vigilance 
and constant work. A brigade 
of soldiers marching up and 
down the same road day after 
day for no apparent reason 
would not have abstained from 
grumbling. 

It is pleasanter to turn to 
the examples of Navy and 
Army working in perfect con- 
cert and achieving great things. 
The finest known to me is 
when France declared war upon 
us in 1778 after the disaster of 
Saratoga, and the British Gov- 
ernment decided to attack St 
Lucia with a force from 
America. On the 4th of 
November a squadron under 
Admiral Barrington sailed from 
New York for Barbados, con- 
voying fifty - nine transports 
with nearly six thousand troops 
aboard under General Grant. 
On the very same day the 
French fleet under Count d’Es- 
taing sailed without any ei 
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eumbrance from Rhode Island 
for Martinique, 2 hundred miles 
to leeward of Barbados. D’Es- 
reached Martinique on 
the 9th December. Barrington 
reached Barbados on the 10th, 
waited only one day and pushed 
on straight for St Lucia, just 
to windward of Martinique. 
Troops were landed which made 
a night march of four miles 
over very steep and difficult 
ground, and captured the main 
fortification of the place al- 
most without resistance. (This 
sounds a small matter, but a 
night march over bad ground 
in the tropics after thirty-seven 
days at sea in a tiny crowded 
brig was no joke.) Hardly 
had the British flag been hoisted 
than D’Estaing’s fleet was seen 
in the offing beating up against 
the trade wind from Martin- 
ique. It was twice the strength 
of Barrington’s squadron, but 
it could not reach St Lucia for 
twenty-four hours, and in that 
time much might be done. 
Barrington tucked his trans- 
ports away in a bay and 
anchored his men-of-war, with 
springs in their cables, in an 
unassailable line across the 
entrance. Grant provided a 
garrison to hold the head of 
the bay, so that the French 
might not land guns and drive 
Barrington from his anchorage. 
He also occupied the two forts 
that guarded the entrance to 
the main port, Castries, of St 
lucia. Therewith their pre- 
parations were complete. 
In due time D’Estaing sailed 
past Barrington’s line, disliked 
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the look of it and sailed back 
to collect troops for a land 
attack. A few days later he 
returned with twelve thousand 
men and assailed the British 
post on the north side of 
Castries Harbour. The access 
to this lay over an isthmus 
less than three hundred yards 
broad, and across the isthmus 
were drawn up thirteen hun- 
dred British troops. The num- 
ber was small, but Grant’s 
little force, schooled by three 
campaigns against cunning 
Americans in a half-wild coun- 
try, had not then its equal for 
quality in the world. The 
action lasted for four hours, 
and at its crisis the British 
ammunition failed. The order 
was given to cease fire, and in 
all the heat of battle every 
British musket came down on 
the instant undischarged. The 
one British cannon fired its last 
remaining round; the French 
wavered ; the word was given 
for the British to fire a last 
volley and charge with the 
bayonet. Then the French 
retired discomfited. Their cas- 
ualties numbered sixteen hun- 
dred; those of the British 
were well under two hundred. 
It was an amazing piece of 
work. The French forces both 
by land and sea were double 
the British. If the Army 
had failed, the naval squadron 
would have been driven into 
the jaws of D’Estaing’s fleet. 
If the Navy had failed, Grant’s 
force would have been sur- 
rounded and _ starved out. 
Never was seen more perfect 
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co-operation of the two ser- 
vices. 

But the classical instances of 
ideal amphibious work came 
later. There were two great 
sailors who had the great good 
fortune to work with two ex- 
ceptional British Generals. The 
great sailors were St Vincent 
and Nelson, the two soldiers were 
Charles Grey and Charles Stuart. 
St Vincent had served under 
Saunders at Quebec, and was 
the intimate friend of Wolfe. 
Grey was his colleague in the 
campaign of Martinique-Guad- 
eloupe in 1794, and they worked 
together perfectly. They came 
to an agreement about prize- 
money before the fighting be- 
gan, and Grey won the hearts 
of the sailors by giving them 
a@ siege-battery to themselves 
in reward for their hard work 
in bringing up the guns. The 
two chiefs signed their private 
letters to each other ‘ yours 
affectionately,’ and their spirit 
filtered down from them to all 
ranks. One subordinate Gen- 
eral, capable enough but most 
quarrelsome and cantankerous, 
found himself through no fault 
of his own cut off with a small 
detachment in a small fort on 
the coast. The Navy vowed 
that they would save him at 
all risks, and they did so with 
a skill and daring that quite 
overcame the General, who 
poured forth his whole soul 
in gratitude and admiration. 
Altogether the concert of the 
two services was perfect, and 
the consequent efficiency of 
both was immensely increased. 


The Treasury characteristi 
tried to make mischief by 
cancelling the agreement abont 
prize-money and condemning 
numbers of poor officers and 
their widows to ruin. But 
the Navy never forgot Charles 
Grey. When the naval mutiny 
broke out at Spithead in 1798 
he was selected to command the 
troops at Portsmouth becanse 
he was so popular with the 
sailors. 

Charles Stuart, a man of 
rare ability and charm, first 
came into active contact with 
the Navy in Corsica in 1794, 
at a time when a rather arno- 
gant and grasping Admiral had 
set Army and Navy at bitter 
variance. Stuart by tact and 
firmness put an end to this 
friction and the operations 
went forward smoothly and 
successfully. Here he worked 
with Nelson, who was then 
only a captain. Later, in 179%, 
while holding a small com- 
mand in Portugal, he came 
into contact with St Vincent, 
who conceived an immense 
admiration for] him and did 
not hesitate to give speech to 
it. The result was that in the 
same year Stuart received 
orders to command a small 
expedition against Minorca; 
and his capture of that island 
with an inferior force is one 
of the most astonishing feats 
in our military history. While 
there he received an urgent 
message from Nelson adjuring 
him to send two battalions t 
save Sicily from being overrul 
by the French. Without 4 
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moment’s hesitation Stuart 
sailed with the two battalions 
himself, had the whole popula- 
tin of Sicily at his feet in 
forty-eight hours, and made 
most skilful plans for the de- 
fence of the island by its own 

ion. From that mo- 
ment Stuart urged upon the 
Government the expediency of 
making Sicily a base for am- 
phibious operations against the 
French in Italy. He under- 
stood such operations better 
than any other soldier or sailor, 
with the possible exception of 
§t Vincent, and his plans were 
so sound that, if they had been 
accepted, they might have 
ended the war in 1799, and 
would certainly have closed it 
successfully long before 1814. 
Unfortunately he died in 1800, 
and his mantle descended upon 
no man. 

It must be added that Stuart 
had as great an admiration for 
St Vincent as St Vincent for 
him, but that he deplored the 
hunt for prize-money as de- 
moralising to ‘“‘ the Navy, that 
noble service,” to use his own 
words. It is to be feared that 
he was right. In the second 
period of the war naval officers, 
if they heard that a military 
force was on its way to take 
some place, were too fond of 
trying to take that place them- 
selves before the soldiers 
atived. They did so at 
Curagoa, they did so with 

to themselves and to 

the public service at Mauritius, 
there were very unpleasant 
stories of their proceedings at 
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Mariegalante. It was entirely 
greed of plunder which led 
Admiral Cochrane to New Or- 
leans in 1814, luring the Gov- 
ernment to send a respectable 
body of troops to a most 
dangerous enterprise and in- 
volving them in a humiliating 
reverse for no public object 
whatever. All of this was to be 
deplored. It furnished a pre- 
text for sneers at the sailors 
for trying to do the work of 
soldiers; and the business of 
New Orleans gave the Army 
very legitimate cause for re- 
sentment against the Navy. 
In brief, it prolonged the ill- 
feeling between the two services. 

After Waterloo there were 
for a century few expeditions 
which could rightly be called 
amphibious, and though Navy 
and Army worked constantly 
together, the blue-jackets did 
infinitely more fighting ashore 
than afloat. This was a re- 
versal of the rule in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the Army 
did far more work afloat than 
it has any idea of. The names 
of the 1st of June 1794 and of 
St Vincent on certain regi- 
mental colours recall at least 
so much of the Army’s share 
in naval work, but this is a 
very small fraction of the whole. 
Forty years ago Admiral 
Mahan’s book on ‘ The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power on History ’ 
kindled a new and very whole- 
some interest in the Navy, which 
was increased by his later pub- 
lications. For a time his word 
was accepted as law, and then 
those who made independent 
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research on the subject dis- 
covered that Mahan had very 
frequently gone astray because 
he entirely ignored the work 
of the Army. The simple truth 
is that you cannot properly 
write the history of the one 
service without writing also 
the history of the other. I (if 
a@ moment’s egoism may be 
forgiven me) discovered this 
when trying to narrate the 
story of the Army during the 
later years of the War of 
American Independence when 
we had France and Spain 
against us. There were seven 
different spheres of operations, 
and, a8 our command of the 
sea was uncertain, it was neces- 
sary to follow the movements 
of the fleets minutely. Rein- 
forcements were sent out from 
England to America from time 
to time, but the fleet that 
escorted them had to call first 
at our Mediterranean posses- 
sions, then at the windward 
Antilles, then at the leeward, 
until finally, unless intercepted 
on the way, they reached the 
Atlantic coast of America. The 
tracing of all these move- 
ments was weary work, and it 
was rather disappointing after 
ten years of intense labour to 
discover that one had begun a 
big job at the wrong end. But 
it was too late to go back and 
attempt a still bigger job. A 
history of both services might 
be almost beyond the powers 
of one man, but I am quite 
sure that only thus can the 
history of either service be 
properly written, and I believe 


that our foremost naval hig. 
torian, Admiral Sir Herber, 
Richmond, would agree with 
me. 

For quite thirty years now 
Navy and Army have taken to 
studying each other’s ways 
with sympathy and understand. 
ing, and an accomplished officer 
of Marines, Sir George Aston, 
has shed a new light on the 
nature of amphibious oper. 
tions. Many have deplored 
the fact that we made so small 
use of them during the late 
war. It would be temerity 
in a civilian to give an opinion 
on the subject, but it is sig. 
nificant that we held Egypt, 
a half-way house between Eng- 
land and India, with the Aus- 
tralasian colonies beyond India, 
that from Egypt we threatened 
the entire coast of the Turkish 
Empire from Constantinople, 
and that we turned this great 
advantage to very poor account. 
This does not suggest that 
there had been any serious 
thought of making the two 
services put forth their full 
strength in combination. The 
old tradition that Navy and 
Army are distinct and apart was 
still too strong. 

It has frequently been pro- 
posed to put both together 
under the control of a single 
Minister, and the teaching of 
history certainly favours such 
a step. Into such highly tech 
nical details as the organisation 
and administration of such 4 
department I would not pre 
sume to enter, but at the head, 
for the purposes of war and of 
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keeping the peace, which is one 
of the principal objects of an 
armed force, there should be 
gsmall council of men as nearly 
of the pattern of St Vincent, 
Nelson, Charles Stuart and 
Charles Grey as can be found. 
Bach should know the dis- 
position of all units of either 
service and the reasons for 
such dispositions, and all should 
be constantly on the watch to 
change them when change is 

. In this way a small 
foree could be used with twice 
the present effect, for it could 
strike swiftly and suddenly 
and with perfect accord between 
all its parts. This reform could 
probably be arranged so as to 
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save at least some expenditure. 
The cost of a Cabinet Minister 
would at any rate be saved; 
and incidentally there would 
be one chance the less for the 
presence of an amateur strate- 
gist in the Cabinet. Of course 
we are told, especially by 
schoolmasters, that there is to 
be no more war. But until 
these gentlemen condescend to 
explain what they mean by 
war, I can feel little confidence 
in their opinion. When it is 
safe to disband not only stand- 
ing armies at large but that 
particular standing army which 
is called the police, then pos- 
sibly the end of warring may 
be in sight. 
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THE REHABILITATION OF THE REVEREND 
SAMUEL STAPLETON. 


BY DON O’NEILL AND ALEX. RIDDELL. 


It was about the middle of 
1921 that I sent in my papers 
and gave up soldiering—I hope, 
for the rest of my life. 

With my pension and a little 
legacy from an Australian uncle, 
dead the year before the war, 
I was able to contemplate a 
future unembarrassed by any 
vulgar necessity of toiling for 
my bread and butter; and 
although I had no definite 
plans I had seen enough of the 
outposts of the Empire in my 
thirty odd years of the army 
to cure me of any desire to 
follow in the footsteps of so 
many of my late colleagues, 
who had found in coffee-plant- 
ing in Kenya or orange-growing 
in South Africa a comfortable 
and unexhausting outlet for 
the energies of their declining 
years. 

There I was in the early 
fifties, healthy, energetic, 
reasonably well-off and still a 
bachelor. I looked forward to 
@ prospect in which I saw 
myself settled on a little place 
at home somewhere, with a bit 
of shooting and fishing and 
agreeable neighbours, and not 
too remote from the less exact- 
ing of the amenities of European 
civilisation. I had half-formed 
notions, even, about a seat in 
Parliament. 

As soon as I had settled up 
some business affairs in London 
I came over to County Down to 


Stay with the Anstruthers for 
the yachting season at Ring. 
buoy, their place in the Ards, 
I had known Jimmy Anstruther 
for thirty years at least (we 
had been at Sandhurst 
together), but this was my 
first visit to Ireland. At that 
time the English papers were 
full of graphic accounts of 
Irish burnings and shootings; 
my friends, when they heard 
of my projected trip, gloomily 
prognosticated the worst, but 
I spent a most enjoyable July 
at Ringbuoy. That summer 
was abnormally dry and we 
had ideal sailing weather; by 
the end of the month I had not 
explored half of the delightful 
creeks and nooks of Strang- 
ford Lough, whose waves almost 
lap the front door-step of Ring- 
buoy House. The fascination 
of the place grew upon me, and 
for the first time in my nomadic 
life I found myself in danger of 
taking root. Perhaps, to some 
extent, this sentiment was the 
fault of Anstruther’s niece, 
Betty ; and if it needed aly 
further encouragement Al 
struther himself supplied it. 
He would say: 

“Why don’t you settle dow 
over here, David? ‘There ate 
worse places in the world thal 
County Down. Living ¥ 
reasonably cheap; you Cal 
get good sailing, good shooting, 
a fair amount of fishing and, 
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if you feel like it—though 

y I’ve no use for it— 
g bit of hunting. We're just 
on the edge of the North-East 
Iveagh country—only harriers, 
of course. But there it is if 
you want it.” 

And again : 

“The people round here are 

very decent, all of them. All 
that you want, David, is a 
house and a wife. We could 
probably fit you up satisfac- 
torily enough with the first, if 
only you'd display the necessary 
enterprise and acquire the 
other.” 
The upshot was that in 
September I married Betty 
Anstruther, and in October I 
bought, for an absurdly small 
sum, Innishanier House, about 
for miles from Ringbuoy, 
farther down the Ards shore of 
the Lough. 

Innishanier House sat on the 
top of a low hill overlooking 
the Lough; from the county 
toad, that ran along the coast 
below, only an occasional peep 
of its gables could be seen 
through the tall elms that 
sheltered it. The five hundred 
acres of land attached to the 
place was only fair in quality 
and a good deal of it was bog. 
This, however, did not dis- 
courage me; Anstruther told 
me that in winter the marshes 
were lousy with snipe and 
duck were plentiful, and I did 
hot intend to farm very 
seriously anyhow. 

The house was an early 
Jacobean construction, built— 
% I was told—by an English 
family called Stapleton, who 

settled in the Ards about 
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1620. There was, however, a 
much older foundation on the 
site, and Anstruther, who knew 
a little local history, had an 
idea that the original settle- 
ment had been a preceptory 
of the Knights of St John. In 
the orchard at the back of the 
house were substantial remains 
of an old cemetery; all the 
stones lay flat, however, and, 
on my occupation, were over- 
grown with coarse grass. I 
subsequently had the place 
tidied, but the inscriptions were 
illegibly weather-beaten, and 
we were unable to assign any 
dates to the burials. 

Although the house was in 
good enough structural order, it 
was in a very bad state of 
repair. For some years it had 
been lived in by a farm labourer 
and his family, who acted as 
caretakers for the absentee 
owner, a collateral descendant 
of the Stapletons who had 
built it. Most of the rooms 
had been shut up for longer 
than the caretaker could re- 
member. 

There was, of course, no 
bathroom—not even a proper 
water supply—and the system 
of drains was primitive; the 
stairs had deteriorated to the 
point of being dangerous, and 
all the casements of the win- 
dows needed replacement. It 
was clear that I should have 
to spend a lot of money in 
restoration and improvement. 
But I did not mind that; 
indeed I rather looked forward 
to the work, and my wife and 
I spent many happy hours 
planning and designing. Betty 
had very strong views on the 
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desirability of incorporating all 
the latest labour-saving de- 
vices, and she carried her ideas 
of modernity to the point of 
getting me to install central 
heating, an _ electric-lighting 
plant and the telephone. In 
furnishing, she clung to the 
twentieth century; modern 
fireplaces replaced the old ones, 
and inside the house no attempt 
was made to introduce period 
effects. Betty insisted on that ; 
she abominated what she called 
‘anachronistic incongruities,’ 
by which she meant that a 
radiator was an ssthetically 
offensive neighbour for a Jaco- 
bean tall-boy. 

Only in one place did she 
allow me to indulge my own 
untidy hankerings for the past. 
There was an old barn that I 
joined up with the east wing of 
the house. It made a fine room, 
about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and I fitted there 
the immense old fireplace that 
had been removed from the 
drawing-room; I installed a 
billiard-table, a wireless set and 
@ gramophone, and kept my 
guns and rods and all the rest 
of my masculine paraphernalia 
there. At one end of the room 
were museum cases in which 
was displayed my collection of 
historical specimens; there 
were coins of all periods, dag- 
gers, shoe-buckles, snuff-boxes, 
old glass and some miscel- 
laneous trifles—none very valu- 
able—that had been picked up 
in and about the house while 
the work of restoration had 
been going on. On the walls 
I had hung old maps of the 
locality and a chart of Strang- 


ford Lough, compiled in the 
early seventeenth century and 
bought in an antique shop in 
Venice on our honeymoon. 
Above the mantelpiece wag 4 
painting of the Reverend 
Samuel Stapleton, a seventeenth 
century divine who had at 
one time lived at Innishanier, 
When I had bought the place 
I had taken over everything, 
lock, stock and barrel ; think. 
ing that this picture might 
have some sentimental interest 
for the descendants of the 
Stapletons, and that its exist- 
ence had been overlooked—it 
had been found among a pile 
of ancient rubbish in one of 
the attics—I had written to 
the vendor’s solicitors and 
offered it to their client. My 
offer had been declined rather 
ungraciously and with some 
most uncomplimentary implica- 
tions about the character of the 
subject. 

We always called this room 
‘the Barn,’ and, in spite of 
Betty’s occasional innuendoes 
about my musty antiquities, 
we sat in it more than in any 
other in the house. 

One February afternoon, 
about six years after we had 
settled in Innishanier, I was 
busy superintending some dig: 
ging operations on the lawn it 
front of the house. It was one 
of those days that in Ulster 
are called ‘saft’; occasional 
showers of fine rain came Up 
from the Lough with the south- 
westerly breeze, and the Lough 
itself was enshrouded in % 
greyish-blue mist ; our colony 
of rooks, already busy with 
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early nest-building, cawed quar- 
relsomely in the tree-tops ; over 
the lawn and below the trees 
tiny trumpeted jonquils and 

-pointed crocuses were in 
full bloom, and their thin clean 
scent tickled the nostrils; the 
atmosphere was a8 mild as a 
Surrey April. Farming opera- 
tions were at a standstill on 
account of the very wet weather 
that we had been having, and 
Ihad taken the opportunity to 
turn the men on to the levelling 
of a tennis-court that we had 
decided to lay down. Unlike 
the farm down in the hollow, 
the soil on the hill round the 
house was dry, and indeed was 
s0 sandy that Betty’s efforts at 
roses were the despair of her 
heart. 

The tennis-court was proving 
more difficult than I had bar- 
gained for; there was a huge 
old tree-stump that had to be 
dug out, and its roots had 
spread through a radius of at 
least fifteen feet. It was while 
he was engaged in uprooting 
one of the toughest of these 
tentacles that John M‘Roberts, 
one of my farm-hands, made 
the discovery. 

“Pye come on a coffin, 
sit,” he called excitedly. 

“Nonsense, John,” I an- 
swered, but repaired with the 
three other men to the scene 
of John’s excavations. 

There, sure enough, about 
four feet below the surface of 
the lawn and just underneath 
the root that John had been 
struggling with, I saw un- 
Covered a portion of what 
certainly seemed to be a mas- 
sive oak coffin; it was lying 


somewhat off the horizontal, 
probably owing to the displac- 
ing growth of the roots of the 
giant old tree. 

“He must have been there 
the power of a while if he was 
put in before that ould 
tree,”’ said one of the men. 

“Faith, you're right,” agreed 
John. ‘But what are we 
goin’ to do about him, sir? 
It would hardly be dacint to 
leave him here for the mistress 
and her friends to be playin’ 
at pat-ball on the top of.” 

I was in rather a quandary ; 
a lot of time and labour had 
been spent in laying the court 
even a8 far as the work had 
progressed, and to alter the 
site now was out of the ques- 
tion. At the same time I did 
not relish the idea either of a 
corpse just underneath my ser- 
vice line or of exhuming it 
and reinterring it elsewhere, 
even though enough time had 
apparently elapsed since its 
burial to make the latter opera- 
tion less distasteful than such 
ceremonies usually are. 

I had just told the men to 
remove the root with as little 
disturbance to the coffin as 
possible, when I _ observed 
Doctor Hungerford’s car drive 
up to the house; our small 
son, aged four, had developed 
some unmanly complaint, and 
Betty, whose Achilles’ heel was 
Michael John’s health, had 
ordered the doctor. Having 
told the men to suspend work 
for the time being, I went over 
to the house to receive Hunger- 
ford. When he had diagnosed 
indigestion and _ prescribed 
castor oil, I told him of our 
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discovery ; he was the coroner 
for the district, and it had 
occurred to me that he would 
be an admirable particeps crimi- 
nis in any illegality that I 
might be obliged to commit in 
disposing suitably of the in- 
convenient treasure trove. 

Hungerford was interested at 
once ; together we walked over 
to the spot and he inspected 
the hole. M‘Roberts had 
hacked off the root-branch and 
Hungerford, taking a spade, 
cleared away in a few minutes 
enough of the soft dry earth 
to put it beyond doubt that 
it was a coffin that we had 
found. 

“Call a couple of your men, 
Major, and get them to dig 
out a bit more—especially 
here,” and Hungerford in- 
dicated the head of the coffin. 

I called M‘Roberts and John- 
stone, who were hovering at 
an interested distance. They 
resumed digging, and had not 
been long at it when Hunger- 
ford, who had been watching 
closely, suddenly ordered them 
to stop. 

“Aye,” said M‘Roberts, 
*“‘there’s somethin’ else there, 
an’ it looks to me uncommonly 
like another one.” 

Hungerford reached into the 
hole and with some difficulty 
lifted out a large wooden box 
and laid it on the grass. 

“TI thought so!” he said 
triumphantly. “This, Major, 
is the grave of the Reverend 
Samuel Stapleton whose por- 
trait you have in the Barn. 
If you ask me up to dinner 
to-night I'll tell you a queer 
story about him. I’ve got to 


go and see old Katie Murny, 
who has been having her fits 
again, so I can’t stop now, 
and, besides, the story would 
take a long time. But don't 
disturb the Reverend Samnd 
and don’t open the}box until 
you’ve heard it, and then may- 
be you won’t want to do 
either.” 

“ We'll see,” I replied ; “ but 
we'll expect you about eight, 
and if your story lives up to 
its promise you'll get an extra 
ration of the pre-war Scotch.” 

As Hungerford’s ancient car 
rattled down the avenue I 
inspected the disinterred box. 
It was made of thick black 
oak, was about two feet square 
and about a foot deep, and had 
two heavy metal hinges of 
rude filigree work of the shape 
that we now call ‘T’ hinges. 
I lifted it ; it was very heavy, 
either on account of its con- 
struction or its contents. With 
difficulty I shook it ; no sound 
came from within to disclose 
what it held. It had a coarsely 
made padlock; another lock 
was let into the side of the bor 
itself, its keyhole wide with 
wear; evidently the box had 
already been old when placed 
in its quaint hiding-place. 

M‘Roberts and Johnstone 
speculated freely about the 
contents of the box; they 
made it contain successively 
all sorts of possible and im 
possible objects, but finally 
agreed on a buried store of 
gold. I gave them instruction 
to cover the grave with 4 
stable door and carried the 
box off to the Barn. 
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Dinner was ordinarily a 
leisurely meal at Innishanier, 
put scant justice was done that 
night to Betty’s conception and 
eook’s execution. We hurried 
of to the Barn a8 soon as we 
decently could, and gathered 
round the fire to hear Hunger- 
ford’s story. From the frame 
above the mantelpiece the Rev- 
erend Samuel Stapleton looked 
down upon the four of us— 
Hungerford, Betty, myself and 
Jimmy Anstruther, to whom I 
had telephoned an eleventh- 
hour invitation. On a side- 
table stood the box—flanked 
incongruously by a bottle of 
the pre-war Scotch, a syphon 
of soda and a battery of 
glasses, a mute encouragement 
to Hungerford to do his best. 

“Now, doctor,” said Betty, 
“we're all set, and if I have to 
go and attend to Michael John 
you must promise not to go 
on till I come back.” 

“All right, Mrs Willoughby, 
but perhaps you'll be glad of 
Michael John for the excuse 
before I’ve done.” 

Betty tossed her head and 
settled herself more comfort- 
ably in her arm-chair, right 
under the gaze of the Rev- 
erend Samuel. 

‘Hungerford, having got his 
pipe going, started : 

“Td better begin by telling 
you that my people belong to 
County Antrim; they live up 
near Bushmills and have been 
settled there since about 1700. 
Most of this story I’ve heard 
from my grandfather, who was 
the minister of Tullycross con- 
eregation ; he died in 1889 at 
the age of a hundred and two. 


Tullycross is about two miles 
from Bushmills, and the manse 
there is a very old house that 
used to be the rectory for the 
episcopal church that was 
closed down about the time of 
the Disestablishment. Accord- 
ing to my grandfather, the 
Reverend Samuel Stapleton be- 
came rector of Tullycross about 
the year 1650; it was a poor 
parish and Stapleton had for 
congregation scarcely more than 
a dozen folk, so there was little 
for him to do and small en- 
couragement for him to do it. 

“Nobody ever knew why he 
came to Tullycross, or very 
much about where he’d come 
from, and not only in Tully- 
cross but everywhere in County 
Antrim he was a man apart. 
When Presbyterianism became 
truculently triumphant he held 
to his own church and dis- 
regarded elders and assembly. 
When cited before them he 
ignored the summons, and when 
complaints of his contumacy 
were made to higher powers— 
to Cromwell himself—they were 
glossed over, and his accusers 
had nothing but their trouble 
for their pains. Stapleton went 
on his way unheeding, bothered 
with nobody, spoke to nobody 
and spent all his time in a 
little attic-room in the rectory, 
except when he had to be at 
his church on Sundays, or 
when he went outdoors on one 
of his long solitary walks; 
they used to see him miles 
away from Tullycross tramping 
along with his head on his 
breast, talking to himself, and 
he had the name of being a 
man that it was best not to 
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meet on a lonely country road 
at night. 

“He was a gloomy, for- 
bidding figure; his face was 
lined with what a friend might 
perhaps have called grief, but 
his enemies knew it to be the 
marks of the gnawing remorse 
of a conscious guilt that would 
never know repentance. He 
was, moreover, wealthy—it was 
said; inconceivably wealthy. 
Nobody, it was true, had ever 
seen his reputed coffers stuffed 
with gold pieces, but were 
there not whispers of the en- 
ormous sums given to King 
Charles in his need? What 
was the source of this inexpli- 
cable wealth ? He had been no 
fortunate legatee; he did not 
traffic in commerce; such a 
fortune could not have been 
hoarded out of the paltry in- 
come from his living. Thus, 
by elimination, the secret was 
bared, not only of his money 
but of his malignancy also: 
he had sold his soul to Satan. 

“And it was not only this 
that everybody knew; they 
knew also the price and where 
and when the bargain had 
been made—in the dusk of 
evening at an old lime-kiln, and 
the price was as many gold 
pieces as would fill Mr Staple- 
ton’s old hat held over the 
mouth of the kiln. But in the 
dimness Satan did not at first 
observe that the hat had a 
hole, and so, of course, the hat 
could not be filled till the kiln 
was brimming. As swiftly as 
Satan threw the money in, it 
dropped through the hole, and 
Satan, whose eternal and in- 
variable experience had been 
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that the full of a thing filleg it, 
scratched a puzzled hom a& 
more and more gold disappeared 
into the insatiable hat. He 
glanced at Stapleton, pale ang 
imperturbable; the hat wa 
still only half-full. Then by 
chance he looked down and 
discovered the deception. But 
he only smiled ; that he, Satan, 
should thus be swindled made 
him but esteem the swindle 
more. ‘Excuse me for 4 
moment,’ he said, ‘a slight 
underestimate that I must 
amend,’ and vanished. ‘To 
Stapleton it must have seemed 
but a moment until he returned 
and from his limitless stor 
filled hat—and kiln. ‘Good- 
bye,’ said Satan. ‘ Be faithful 
and diligent, and any further 
little temporary accommoda- 
tion that you may require will 
always be at your service.’ 

** As the years passed every- 
body could tell how well Staple- 
ton did his master’s business, 
and as the years passed his 
face became more furrowed, and 
of all Satan’s words one loomed 
with ever-growing threat across 
his mind ; that temporary loan 
must some day be repaid, that 
temporary period would one day 
have an end.” 

Hungerford paused; from 
the upper regions of the house 
had come the echo of a faint 
ery from Michael John. But 
Betty sat on: 

“ It’s all right, David ; nurte 
can see to him. He’s being 
spoilt, that young man.” — 

Wonderingly, I mixed drinks 
apiece and handed them round. 
Hungerford resumed : 

« At last Stapleton’s dreaded 
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hourcame. It was again even- 
ing and Stapleton sat huddled 
in his little attic reading the 
Bible, seeking one word of 
hope, one hint of forgiveness : 
the only light was the stump 
of a candle. 

“Snddenly Satan appeared ; 
Stapleton knew this was the 
end. ‘Give me but one 
moment,’ he pleaded, ‘ till this 
little candle has burned out.’ 

“Satan considered : this man 
had out-reached him before and 
might out-reach him again ; 
but, after all, what was the 
brief burning of a candle in all 
eternity? So Satan, who was 
always a great gentleman, con- 
sented. And on the instant 
Stapleton blew the candle out, 
shut it between the pages of 
his Bible, clapped both Bible 
and candle in his old oak box 
that still held what was left 
of the guilty gold, slammed the 
lid and sat himself upon it. 
Can’t you picture them? Satan, 
who may not touch a Bible— 
towering, menacing, blustering, 
beseeching, wheedling ; Staple- 
ton—mute and obstinate and 
stil. And then the twice- 
outwitted adversary went. 
_“Btapleton lived out the 
little remnant of his life; they 
found him dead in bed one 
morning, and on a table at his 
bedside was the old box and a 
letter addressed to his only 
friend in Tullycross, a deformed 
portrait painter who for years 
had lived on Stapleton’s bounty. 

: letter contained Staple- 
ton’s will and instructions about 
his funeral 


“He left to the portrait 
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painter two hundred and fifty 
pounds—a small fortune in 
those days—on condition that 
he arranged for the removal of 
his body from Tullycross to 
Innishanier, and for its burial 
in the garden there in a spot 
that he indicated with the 
most minute precision ; he also 
ordered that the box was to be 
buried with him ; it must not, 
he directed, be opened, and 
he laid his curse on any that 
should disobey. 

“Now why did the Rev- 
erend Samuel take such ex- 
traordinary pains to see that 
his box was placed somewhere 
beyond the reach of curious 
meddlers ? Was it because it 
contained the Bible and the 
candle, and because, if it were 
opened and the candle found 
and burnt, Satan would pluck 
forth his soul, no matter in 
what remote cranny of the 
universe it might be hidden ? 

‘“Now you’ve heard the story. 
There you have the box. Are 
you going to open it ?” 


For more than a minute no 
one spoke or stirred, then 
Betty got up and moved over 
to the mantelpiece. 

“Bring me something to 
stand on, David, please,” she 
said. 

I pushed over a chair. She 
stood up on it, reached for a 
lamp and by its light gazed 
long and intently at the face 
in the portrait. I moved over 
beside her, and for the first 
time took a really good look 
at the Reverend Samuel Staple- 
ton. The picture was crudely 

2a2 
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enough done, and the rough 
treatment of years had not 
improved it. But the artist 
had captured life. It held 
suffering, bewilderment, pro- 
test ; but it was not the face 
of sin and fear. 

Evidently Betty thought as 
I did, for as she climbed down 
she said : 

“I don’t believe one word of 
all your calumnies, doctor. A 
man with eyes like that never 
sold his soul to the devil.” 

“But possibly the transac- 
tion took place after that por- 
trait was painted,” suggested 
Anstruther. 

* Me,” replied Betty 
spiritedly, ‘“‘ you’ll see in the 
bottom corner ‘xtat. 78’; that 
means he was seventy-eight 
when the picture was done, 
doesn’t it? According to Doc- 
tor Hungerford’s story he had 
made his pact with the devil 
years before that. I think 
it’s a shame that the poor old 
man’s memory should have 
come down to _ posterity 
blackened like that, and I for 
one am all for opening the 
box, exploding the myth and 
putting him right. Besides, 
I’m dying to know what’s 
inside! Come on, Uncle 
Jimmy. Get busy.” 

Anstruther walked over to 
the box ; he lifted the padlock, 
fingered it for a moment and 
turned to me 

** Shall I? ” he said. 

Inodded. Anstruther picked 
up @ poker and began to prise 
at the padlock. It gave, with 
much less resistance than he had 
expected, and fell with a dull 
thud to the floor. Simulta- 
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neously a blazing piece ot 
coal crashed from the grate 
into the hearth. Hungerfon 
gave 4 nervous start and 
knocked over his glass, 
gave a little Suppressed 
shriek and Anstruther stepped 
back sharply from the box, 

** Blast ! ”’ he muttered, with 
a sheepish laugh, as the natural 
explanation of these pheno- 
mena dawned on him. He 
resumed his attack on the box, 
The other lock had not been 
turned, and all he had to do 
was to lift the heavy lid. 

The four of us waited in 
rather nervous expectation. 
Nothing happened. Then we 
crowded round to see what 
was in the box. 

It contained hundreds of 
Sheets of manuscript covered 
with fine writing, and, although 
more than two centuries had 
passed since the box had been 
buried, the dryness of the soil 
had prevented serious damage 
and the greater part of the 
manuscript was remarkably well 
preserved. 

‘“* * The memory of the wicked 
shall rot,’ ”’ quoted Betty, who 
was ever a thorough partisan, 
“and there’s not much sign 
of rotting here, doctor.” —_ 

Anstruther took out a pile 
of the manuscript and begal 
to read. At first the odd 
seventeenth - century spelling 
and the many contractions that 
the writer had used gave him 
some difficulty, but soon he 
was able to read freely. The 
manuscript was the diary 
the Reverend Samuel Stapleton. 


The diary began at Inni- 
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shanier, and the first twenty 
or thirty pages told of the 
quiet uneventful life of a young 
country rector, studious in his 
inclinations, modest and charit- 
able in his habits. Events on 
the farm and in the parish, no 
matter how insignificant, were 
recorded with affectionate meti- 
culousness ; births, marriages 
and deaths among the stock on 
his own and the neighbouring 
farms found a place in the 
pages, and were chronicled with 
a8 great care aS similar events 
in the lives of his parishioners ; 
there were frequent references 
to church matters and to little 
items of repair or construc- 
tio at Innishanier. The only 
element: of excitement entering 
into the pastoral was the men- 
tion of an occasional visit to 
Newtown or to Down, the 
county town, or the rare arrival 
of & parcel of books from 
Dublin. 

Then, with the entry into 
the pages of ‘the Ladye Cathe- 
tine Warden,’ the diary be- 
came less and less a history of 
events and more and more a 
personal record, and we traced 
the growth of an acquaintance- 
ship through two years’ friend- 
ship to a culmination that 
Was recorded as follows : 


“Tt were enough that I 
sett down this day that it 
be our Wedding Day. I 
Hartily pray that God, in 
His Great Marcy, make it our 
Endeavour that we be not 
wworthy of the great Happi- 
ness that be come to us.” 


The diary went on to record 
More frequent visits to New- 


town and Down, with mentions 
of purchases of ‘ Velvett vests,’ 
‘ pinners,’ ‘ Hareings ’ and other 
little indulgences for ‘ my Dear- 
est Life.’ After two years a 
daughter was born, but ecstasy 
at the event was tempered 
somewhat : 


“This Day was my Dear- 
est Wife safe delivered, tho’ 
of a girl. They do say that 
the Childe hath the Eyes and 
Mouth of her Father, but i 
feare they do but console 
me for that she be but one 
of the Sort that the world 
do hold in less esteem.” 


So the journal ambled along, 
presenting a calm comfortable 
picture of seventeenth-century 
life in County Down. Here- 
abouts the manuscript had suf- 
fered some damage, and forty 
or fifty pages were undecipher- 
able. When we were able to 
take up the story again the 
wished-for heir had already 
arrived and was a sturdy young- 
ster of four, his sister being 
then ten. But, strangely 
enough, it was the girl that 
was her father’s favourite, and 
we read of her riding behind 
him on all his parochial visits, 
his constant companion and 
apparently the spoilt child of 
the district. 

For another year the diary 
continued as a record of 
domestic trivialities, saved from 
complacency only by its 
inherent innocent simplicity. 
Then came the first hint of 
impending tragedy : 

“To-day i did goe with 

Fanny [his daughter] to the 
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Nuns’ Quarter to see a Cock 
Mach and there I did heare 
that Ruth Hodgin was taken 
Ill last Thdy. and dyed this 
morning at 4 or 5 of the 
clock. They do feare that 
her Distemper be the Plague 
come again to the Ardes. 
I Pray God that it be not 
80.” 


But plague it was; soon the 
foul scourge had _ spread 
throughout the parish, and the 
diary recorded death upon 
death, ‘ Funerall ’ after ‘ Funer- 
all. The rector went about 


his duties heroically and un- 
flinchingly, yet fearful ever for 
his Catherine, his Fanny and 
his little son. 

As the weeks go by, and the 
awful outbreak continues, his 
Sunday congregations become 


fewer and fewer. Black looks, 
he says, are cast at him as he 
goes about among the cottages. 
At first he thinks this is but 
the manifestation of unreason- 
ing despairing anger against the 
representative of an unmerciful 
chastising Deity ; but one day 
he overhears a chance remark 
that tells him the terrible 
truth: his people believe that 
it is he who, in his progress 
from house to house, carries the 
fatal disease. 

Then Innishanier itself is 
struck. First the boy dies; 
he is buried in the little parish 
cemetery down in the hollow. 
Next Catherine sickens, and 
with the death of her boy she 
has no will to live. The 
servants, certain now that their 
master is accursed, flee from 
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the house, and the rector is 
left alone with his daughter and 
his dying wife. They do what 
they can, the father and daugh- 
ter, but Catherine’s spirit has, 
by now, slender hold to earthly 
contacts. She dies, and is 
buried in the garden beneath a 
myrtle-bush, to be joined 4 
week later by Fanny. 

Innishanier now becomes m- 
bearable for the stricken rector, 
and he enlists the influence of 
his bishop to secure him a 
living elsewhere, no matter how 
poor, no matter how obscure— 
only let him get away from 
Innishanier and all its horrid 
hateful associations. He is 
sent to Tullycross, and for the 
first months of his stay there 
the diary is the ravings of a 
madman against an unfeeling 
God. 

Then there is a change. It 
seems suddenly to have 
occurred to him that there 
must have been some accumu- 
lation of circumstances in his 
former life that justified the 
dire visitation. He invents a 
mythical currency, of which he 
denotes a unit by the Greek 
letter ‘theta,’ and proceeds to 
open an account between him- 
self and the Recording Angel. 
Every action in his life is 
given an equivalent in this 
ethical currency, and for page 
after page the diary runs o 
containing nothing but thes 
astonishing entries of account. 

The odd catalogue of the 
actions of half a lifetime begal 
at a time when Stapleton wa 
a@ boy running wild in the 
woods and through the bogs a 
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Innishanier, and even pecca- 
dilloes of his childhood are 
allowed to swell the debit side 
of his account. Among the 
entries relating to that period 
we found the following : 


“For that i kicked the 
Brindled Catt. 6. 6.” 


and: 


“For that I Put out my 
Tongue at doctor James 
Montgomerie. > ty 


In later life sins of presump- 
tion are penalised heavily : 


“To-day they did bring to 
the Church to be Baptised 
Rose Savage’s Bastard and I 
did admonish her that she 
should henceforth mend her 
ways. 0. 20.” 


and again : 


“For delivering 2 Sermon 
on 3rd. Sunday of Lent 
wherein i did Presume to 
denounce the Good folk of 
my congregation for faults of 
Idleness and Sloth which, 
God Knoweth, they did not 


meritt. 6. 90.” 

On the credit side the entries 
are fewer, but the assessment of 
values is equally, if not more, 
severe. Little kindnesses done 
here and there to members of 
his family, or of his congrega- 
tion, had already appeared on 
the debit side as self-indul- 
gences, and only once had he 
felt that an eleemosynary action 
should be allowed to count to 
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himself for righteousness ; the 
entry related apparently to his 
college days in Dublin: 


“On going across the Col- 
lege Green to Chas. Bever- 
ley’s Shoppe to buy a Pair 
of Silver Buckles i did stop to 
speak with the Poor Woman 
and gave her two shillings it 
being very cold frosty windy 
weather. 0. 2.” 


And so on, through a meti- 
culous merciless examination 
of conduct in which there was 
recapitulated and assessed the 
slightest deviation from the 
path of a rectitude that would 
have been excellence among 
the angels. 

This must have been a labour 
of years, yet no entry was 
found in all those gloomy pages 
relating to his life at Tully- 
cross, nor to the stirring events 
that were taking place around 
him. There is not the slightest 
hint of the expedition of Wil- 
liam of Orange and the glorious 
doings of 1690, the year of the 
Great Deliverance. 

The strange account was 
carried on up to the time of 
the death of his wife and chil- 
dren. Then there was an awful 
reckoning ; it showed a balance 
on the wrong side of 6’s. 7528. 
One more entry followed, 
pathetically brief and poig- 
nantly conclusive : 


** God be Marciful to me, a 
Sinner.” 


That was the end of the diary. 
There was one more sheet, 
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evidently the draft of a letter. 
It was dated the 12th Feb- 
ruary ; the year was illegible, 
but was probably either at the 
very end of the seventeenth or 
at the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The writ- 
ing was the writing of an old, 
old man, and it said: 


“My DEARE STEPHEN,—I 
would fain require of thee a 
less Melancholy Sarvice .. . 
(here several lines are illeg- 
ible) . . . beneath the Myrtle 
tree where lyeth my deare 
Wife ; keep what be left for 
thyself. Simon Walker the 
Lawyer at the Mercat Cross 
of Newtown will do all that 
be needfull for the Settlement 
of my Affairs, if thou wilt 
but give him the Will. All 
at Tullycross is thine save 
only the picture of me that 
thou hast painted; that, I 
Pray thee, take to Innishanier 
for my Nephew Roger who is 
my Heir, and I pray God he 
may be less far from Grace 
in time to come than hereto- 
fore. I can write no more 
for i am 80 weary i scarce 
know what i say. I rest, 
deare Stephen, Your Truly 
loveing Friend.” 


It was four o’clock in the 
morning before we had finished 


the manuscript. After a stir- 
rup-cup, I went outside with 
Hungerford and Anstruther to 
see them off in their cars to 
home and bed. 

When they had gone I stood 
for a moment in the cool night 
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air. A waning moon was get. 
ting behind the hills on th 
far side of the Lough ; the soft 
breeze sighed through the gaunt 
naked tree-tops, and from some. 
where overhead came faintly 
the eerie liquid whistle of flight. 
ing widgeon; through the 
dimness I could just distinguish 
the heaped-up earth beside the 
lately opened grave. I gaye 
an involuntary shiver, returned 
inside the house, bolted the 
door and went back to the 
cosy, lighted Barn. 

Betty was up on the chair 
again, studying the face in the 
portrait. I went over to her 
and said : 

“Well, what’s to be done 
about it now?” 

“Done about what?” she 
replied. ‘“‘Oh, about the cof- 
fin?” She paused for a 
moment: “ Let him stay where 
he is, of course—beside his 
Catherine, and in peace ;”’ then, 
before she jumped down to 
kiss me good night and scurry 
off to bed, she patted the old 
rector’s shoulder affectionately : 

* Poor old fellow,” she said 
softly; “imagine having to wait 
nearly three hundred years for 
your rehabilitation. . . . And 
even if we do play tennis on 
top of you, you won’t mind, 
will you?” 

It may have been—it must 
have been—some trick of the 
light, but as I walked over to 
switch out the lamp I could 
swear I saw the brown, wrinkled, 
old face in the picture soften 
in a fleeting smile of gratitude 
and benevolent understanding. 
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T.U.C. 


BY C. ISABEL HILYER. 


The ‘Daily Herald,’ Dec. 4, 1931 :— 
“ A sweeping Crusade for a million members and power.” 
“Country divided into 30 regions from Dundee to Plymouth.” 
“Spell-binders to address 30,000 delegates in pivot towns.” 
“Seven million voters marked for door-step talking.” 


The ‘Times’ (a few days later) :— 


“Socialism has been ‘given the boot.’ ” 


“Socialism is bankrupt.” 


Can the ‘Times’ be in- 
accurate? If so, what do 
the Nationals intend to do? 
Follow their traditional laissez- 
faire course between election 
times, or strengthen their de- 
fences by advancing with their 
best organisations into the 
enemy strongholds ? 

Readers who live in so-called 
‘safe’ constituencies will, per- 
haps, be interested to hear my 
experiences in a constituency 
where the Nationals, both Con- 
servative and Liberal, had ‘ let 
go.’ 

Politics are, of course, man’s 
Preserve; so, being a mere 
woman, I was very glad to 
have a chance of trying my 
hand at politics in a mining 
district of Yorkshire, which 
possessed the encouraging dis- 
tinction of having a Labour 
majority second only to that 
of Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
and the strongest Trades 
Union gm organisation in 


Though it was once con- 
sidered unwomanly to want a 
vote, women are now told 


that they sometimes have a 
better chance of success in the 
‘pad spots.’ I believe they 
have, as their methods are less 
stereotyped than those of the 
men. They are not afraid of 
being dubbed ‘hot-air mer- 
chants’ when they show sym- 
pathy with the ‘ under-dog.’ 
They know that sympathy and 
common-sense need never be 
opposites. 

But then women have gener- 
ally been ‘ under-dogs’ them- 
selves, in some sort of way, 
have they not ? 

I was just going to sleep at 
11 o’clock the night before 
the nomination day, thinking 
that my last chance of standing 
for Parliament had fallen 
through, and that, for yet 
another election, I should have 
to fight the battles of someone 
else, when the telephone bell, 
by the bedside, rang. “ Will 
you take W——? Conserva- 
tives and Liberals will back 
you, and we hear there’s a 
Labour split.” 

I accepted, and did not tell 
my husband that the Labour 
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majority in 1929 numbered 
27,000. 

The case had its good points : 
I am half Yorkshire by extrac- 
tion, and know well what a 
poor opinion your true York- 
shireman holds of the rest of 
the world ; how he peeps round 
the door of his heart and only 
opens wide to a proved friend. 

A little touch of Yorkshire 
would get a foot in at the door 
—and that was all I hoped to 
accomplish. 

Then it was a mining con- 
stituency, and did not I re- 
member that, when on V.A.D. 
work in Salonica, if we called 
for a volunteer to help to move 
a heavy patient, the most 
helpful were always the con- 
valescent miners. A heavy 
man to move here, but the 
miners might help again. 

Just to have “one crowded 
hour of glorious life ’»—of course 
it was worth while. 

Too excited to sleep. 

A very early start next 
morning. 

At St Pancras Station a large 
bundle of ‘Fighting Points’ 
was thrust into my hands by 
a messenger from headquarters. 

The train rushed northwards 
through the peaceful Midlands ; 
and, farther on, through grey 
towns where in old days smoke 
and sparks made ruddy the 
evening sky. It was pathetic 
to see those chimneys smoke- 
less, those furnaces cold. I 
looked at the ‘ Fighting Points ’ 
and wondered how they would 
fit in with a derelict mining 
town, or even how I should find 
time to read them, when time 
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must be found to make frien 

to understand a little of the 
needs of the constituents 
surely a necessary qualificg. 
tion for a member of Parli. 
ment. To disarm is some 
times wiser than to wound, 

As we got nearer our desting. 
tion I conversed with my felloy. 
passengers. How genuinely in. 
terested they were. They had 
given up hope that anyone 
would contest the seat in this 
Trade Union hot-bed. The 
same Labour member had re- 
presented it for thirteen years; 
many people had ceased to vote, 
They could hardly believe the 
morning paper when it stated 
that a mere woman was going 
to put her head into the lion’s 
den. 

The train pulled up ata 
dismal little station, and with 
friendly waves from the car- 
riage windows I stepped into 
ten days’ notoriety, with shiny 
nose and hat at an unbecoming 
angle—a very small unknown 
force against a firmly estab- 
lished ‘big man,’ who was 


backed by the formidable 
T.U.C. organisation at its 
strongest. “David and 


Goliath,” as the Irish curate 
dubbed us. 

A deputation of Conservative 
and Liberal supporters, com- 
plete with reporter and camera, 
hurried to greet me: wari 
Yorkshire handshakes, and 
“Will you face this way for 
a minute ; that’sright ; smiling 
please.” Then, “Is it true 


that you are Yorkshire! “j 
“Yes, my mother was a York- 
shire woman and I lived not 
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far from here for eight years, 
just before the war. I left to 
go to Salonica as a V.A.D. ; 
made friends with lots of miners 
out there” ‘The reporter 
polted, murmuring excitedly, 
“V.A.D., likes miners”; and 
next morning I realised how 
these chatty little ‘ interviews ’ 
are produced ! 

The Baby Austin could not 
hold my supporters, so I de- 
cided that exercise would be 
good, and off we walked in a 
group—luggage, porters and all 
such mundane matters com- 
pletely forgotten ; but someone 
happily saw to them. I think 
that was one of the most 
delightful parts of the hectic 
obstacle-race which was just 
beginning. All the _ petty 
fidgeting details, which loom 
so large in @ woman’s ordinary 
work, relegated to limbo. 

My job for ten days was just 
to concentrate on making 
friends. No puny party or 
class fighting this time. Just 
to get them to trust me; 
make them understand that 
we were all hovering together 
on the brink of a precipice ; all 

ruin 


Could they be roused? In 
this place where hope seemed 


to have died for ever! There 
were no ‘Imps’ or ‘ Young 
Liberals,’ I was told. 

We walked down a long, 
grey, forlorn - looking street ; 
passed men and women with 
dour ‘ buttoned-up ’ faces, get- 
ting an occasional backward 
nod of the head, as is the way 
with Yorkshiremen greeting a 
friend. One was heard to 
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murmur, “ Mebe I’ll vote this 
time.” 

I inquired tentatively if our 
destination was the official 
headquarters or an hotel, and 
was told, ‘‘ Well, we haven’t 
an office yet. You see, after 
the last election, when the 
Conservative lost his deposit 
and the Liberal only got 7000 
votes, we rather let things slip. 
Someone is kindly lending us an 
office until we can get one 
fitted up with light and a 
telephone; I expect we shall 
have it by Monday.” 

First obstacle—three days of 
our precious ten would be gone 
by then. 

“The agent will arrive to- 
morrow from headquarters with 
a loud-speaker van, which will 
be able to help, as it’s a very 
scattered district.” 

“What about an hotel ? ” 

“ Well, it’s not very suitable, 
but perhaps Mrs H. will put 
you up.” Mrs H. hesitated ; 
she had not meant to do so, 
but there, she would ‘ make do 
somehow.’ 

We stopped at one of the 
grey houses—spotless curtains, 
shining door-knob and well- 
whitened doorstep : not so grey 
and forlorn when you looked 
into things. 

“Come along; you must be 
longing for a cup of tea.” And 
I felt a glow inside. 

The deputation shook hands, 
with parting murmurs of 
‘ Admire your pluck,” “‘ There’l] 
be lots of heckling,” “Can you 
address a meeting to-night ? ” 
and “‘ You'll need these,” as a 
more voluminous bundle of 
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‘Fighting Points’ was thrust 
surreptitiously into my hands. 

Then I was taken right into 
the bosom of that hospitable 
Yorkshire family—no half-open 
door. The best sitting-room, 
the best bedroom were put at 
the disposal of myself and my 
husband, who was arriving later 
with the car. Good old- 
fashioned Liberals; how 
pleased they were that they 
would be able to vote; how 
agog about the lady candidate 
—‘‘a nice surprise for ‘ George 
Harry’: he expected a ‘ walk- 
over.’ Thetkettle won’t be 
long boiling; you have a nice 
rest.” “No time for rest— 
only ten days, and 27,000 
friends to make. I'll just take 
a little tour round.” “ Very 
well, and be sure you visit the 
new Housing Scheme and the 
miners’ gardens.” 

A very good Housing Scheme 
it was: red cheerful houses in 
small gardens, dotted about, 
not lined up on a main road 
inviting children to commit 
suicide. One or two women 
were leaning over gates. Should 
one speak ?—27,000 ringing in 
my head. I made the plunge, 
and heard that George had 
just been brought home from 
the pits with his arm crushed. 

On a little farther, and I 
found the Public Gardens on 
the ridge of a hill, with a 
typical Yorkshire view of a 
more distant hillside; stone 
walls creeping up to a little 
grey church, surrounded by a 
few cottages and wind-blown 
trees; the sunset gilding the 
edges of cold grey clouds ; 
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two men on an allotment, on 
digging (cabbages, of COUrSe), 
the other discussing the new 
—probably me. 

How curious the feeling of 
being probed by speculatiys 
eyes as possible news. 

Ir the gardens five men— 
some young, some old—sat on 


a bench smoking gloomily, 
disenjoying their enforced 
leisure. 


“Ay, it’s a nice garden; 
none so bad considering it 
was made by the wicked miners 
—made it ourselves, we did.” 

No thaw, no smile, until I 
mentioned ‘Soarby Brig’ and 
the clatter of the early clogs 
past my window. “Eh!” 
One of them had a sister in 
those parts. “ Right enongh, 
they make more clatter than 
they need, just to waken folks 
for fun”; and a smile gilded 
the cloudy faces for a moment. 
So I left them to discuss the 
news—and guess—while I re- 
turned to my sumptuous York- 
shire tea and a crackling fire. 
“What lovely coal!” “Eh; 
you can put on as much as you 
like, we don’t pay for it here.” 
What about George and his 
crushed arm? What about 
closed pits and the five men 
smoking disconsolate in the 
garden? They have paid. 

‘Fighting Points’ to read 
before the meeting. How 
sleepy the fire made one after 
the exciting day, the sleepless 
night. 

“ Can we get a taxi?” “No, 
I’m afraid we shall have to 
walk, and it’s time to be off.” 

I consigned ‘ Fighting Points 
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to the flames. After all, that 
was the merely male idea of 

on @ par with the 
‘rotten egg element.’ It is 
time woman introduced a dif- 
ferent standard. Making 27,000 
friends in ten days was certain 
to be easier than fighting 27,000 
enemies. 

The first meeting—that was 
the crux. 

A biggish hall packed with 
men smoking—women diffident 
about entering. Supporters 
nervous. I must not let them 
down if I could help it. ‘‘ Lots 
of red raggers here,” they told 
me “You mustn’t mind a 
bit of heckling.” The words 
acted as a needed tonic. Shades 
of my fighting, foraging for- 
bears! Do not I love a bit of 
a scrap if it is forced on me ? 
Oh, that glorious moment—as 
one stands on the edge of a 
platform, gathering the up- 
turned faces toward one, feeling 
for the ‘just-right’ words to 
cut the silence, as a diver 
braces himself for the plunge ! 

And the lovely exhilaration 
when we were through; the 
laughs over the heckler who 
subsided when asked to answer 
his own question; the warm 
hand - shakes — even from 
hecklers. 

What an amusing race heck- 
lers are! The ‘red ragger’ 
dresses for the part by leaving 
his collar at home, donning 
a2 ehormous muffler, turning 
his cap back to front at a 

angle, assuming an ap- 
Propriate scowl, with arms 
folded across the chest, to 
frighten the speaker ! 
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Perhaps this ‘ stock-in-trade ’ 
is a8 reasonable as that of the 
‘die-hard’ Tory or Liberal 
Free Trader, who would put 
on his stiffest collar and 
starchiest voice, and sometimes 
read his question in the form 
of an oration, which, one felt 
sure, had reappeared at inter- 
vals ever since the days of Joe 
Chamberlain. 

The women hecklers merited 
most attention, because they 
generally had some real griev- 
ance, which, in their minds, 
needed to be put right. (I 
am told that an old woman 
got the Widows’ Pension 
by challenging the speaker at 
all the 1924 Election meetings 
which she attended, with the 
words, “‘ Ain’t I a widow !”’). 

One or two women hecklers 
told me that they would like 
to vote for me if only their 
‘consciences’ permitted—ap- 
parently the T.U.C. was their 
conscience. 

A hawker with a barrow, who 
put up my photograph on it, 
was told that he had better 
take it down if he wanted to 
earn his living next week. 

Everywhere in the towns 
there lurked this spirit of fear 
of the Trade Unions. It amazed 
me that this should be so in 
Yorkshire, where admiration 
for pluck is almost a fetish. 
Rooms would be offered for 
meetings and then withdrawn. 
Chairmen were difficult to find ; 
sometimes they did not turn 
up. I agreed to kick off at a 
football match, and was then 
told, ‘Perhaps it would be 
better not.” People were diffi- 
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dent about displaying my 
posters or bills, about wearing 
any colours (except red; 
clothes were dyed red and 
hung across the streets at 
the last election, they told me). 

Only in the agricultural part 
of the constituency did one 
get away from the feeling of 
T.U.C. oppression. It was a 
widely scattered division and 
halls were difficult to find; so 
our method was to send the 
loud-speaker van in advance 
during the day to collect little 
crowds at pit-heads, in market 
places or on village greens. I 
followed round, driving myself 
in a ‘ sunshine-top ’ car, which 
made an excellent rostrum. 

Rather an amusing little inci- 
dent secured for me, I believe, 
the agricultural vote, solid. A 
little knot of about twenty 
people gathered on a village 
green, women diffident in the 
background, men rather defiant 
in the foreground. One burly 
farmer, with his thumbs in his 
waistcoat, I spotted at once as 
an objector. It was a cold 
day, so my speech was short 
and questions were invited. 
“What about tariffs?” Like 
most Yorkshiremen, he was 
impressed by the bargaining 
argument. ‘ Yes, that’s all 
right,” he said; and then 
came the real objection: “ But 
I’ve never voted for a woman, 
and I never will.” Grunts of 
approval from the other males 
and slight discomfort amongst 
the females, who felt that their 
hamlet was not showing its 
best side. 

“But I’m not a woman,” I 


replied, “just a flag-post for 
you to stick the Union Jack 
on.” That cheered them Up, 
as I’m not one of your fashion. 
able thin kind ! 

To further the good work I 
suggested a lively tune on the 
loud - speaker gramophone, 
which struck up ‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley.’ ‘Now then, 
who'll dance? Come along ; 
it'll warm you up.” “ Hanged 
if I won’t,” said my woman. 
hater, seizing me round the 
waist, and off we went to- 
gether, up and down and round 
and round the village green, 
amidst laughter and cheer, 
When we stopped, a breathless 
voice said, “‘ Eh, I'll vote for 
you. What’s more, I'll be 
your secretary ; and I shouldn't 
wonder if you aren’t Prime 
Minister ! ” 

He sent encouraging mes 
sages to me during the rest of 
the campaign and, I believe, 
roped in lots of farmer friends 
and their retainers. 

“ Ramsay’s a traitor” was 

a favourite interjection, It 
was repeated so often at 4 
pit-head meeting by a surly 
looking under-fed miner that 
I turned my back and talked 
to the women and children on 
the outskirts of the crowd. 
Feeling a tap on the shoulder, 
I said, “No, I’ve done with 
you men if you haven't the 
sense to know your best friend.’ 
“‘ Eh, lass,” said the surly one, 
rs T’ve voted Labour all my 
life, but I want to shake ‘ands j 
you're a good plucked ‘un.” 

They had a sense of humour. 
Once when my supporters had 
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rounded up a crowd outside 
a ‘pub’ on a windy common 
and were worrying at my non- 
appearance, a wag remarked, 
“Oh, we've put her in a 
sack and dropped her down a 
pit.” It was a drizzling day, 
and the publican’s wife had 
taken me in for a cup of tea 
and a chat. She sent her 
little girl out with a second 
cup at question time, and it 
put them all in a good temper 
to see me trying to balance 
the tea-cup through the top of 
the car. Heckling was not 
very aggressive that day. 
Driving one’s own car, well 
decorated with colours and 
posters, and playing lively tunes 
on the horn through towns and 
villages, was a good advertise- 
ment, though a bit strenuous 
with all the talking. Some- 
times there would be a contre- 
temps, @8 On one occasion 
when I was due to speak at 
two meetings— with halls 
booked and all preparations 
made—and was told by my 
husband that the car would 
not start. (He helped with 
the organisation during the 
day, and made excellent little 
“tidying-up’ speeches in the 
evenings.) He rushed out of 
the office to find a car. To his 
Joy, he saw a very smart one 
standing by the door, asked 
the man his business and was 
told he had been waiting two 
hours to get a photograph of 
the lady candidate. “ Very 
Well; her car has broken down. 
If you take her to the next 
Meeting, you can get a snap 
on the way.” I asked no ques- 





tions, glad of a rest from 
driving, jumped in, stopped 
en route to talk to some women 
and was snapped. We landed at 
the first meeting just on time. 
When that was finished and 
the next already overdue, in a 
distant part of the same large 
town of very strong Labour 
sympathies, I found no ear, 
and, of course, no taxi could 
be procured. It was only 
later that I discovered my smart 
car belonged to a ‘ Daily Mail’ 
reporter, and, as soon as he 
had landed me at the first 
meeting, as requested, he had 
inevitably rushed off with his 
snap-shot to get it in at the 
earliest moment. We walked 
to the next meeting, and some- 
one kindly hunted up a Ford 
car while we were being re- 
galed afterwards with a good 
Yorkshire tea. It was a relief 
that the Ford turned up with 
a driver. There was some 
doubt about one being avail- 
able, and I had undertaken to 
drive if a car could be found, 
as we had more meetings in 
the evening. 

After that we secured a 
mechanic as assistant driver. 
And most useful he proved to 
be, making really witty little 
speeches, short and to the 
point. I had a wonderfully 
keen set of helpers ; all able to 
turn their hands to anything. 
Once they had made the plunge 
and shown their colours, they 
seemed to enjoy braving the 
T.U.C. 

So it went on, six or eight 

meetings a day—tongue-wag- 
ging between times — twelve 
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hours daily ; and yet they say 
that ‘ politics ’ is not a woman’s 
job! 

Visits to bed-ridden old men, 
eager to be in the fray once 
more. They had not known 
what it was to be afraid of 
their colours. They had not 
said, “No, no! The ballot’s 
secret,” when asked for a show 
of hands. They had not shaken 
hands surreptitiously behind 
their neighbours’ backs. 

What is this class terrorism 
which has crept amongst them, 
under cover of a T.U.C. that 
started by doing the excellent 
and necessary work of airing 
real grievances, but now im- 
poses a slavery more oppres- 
sive than that of the task- 
masters whom it displaced ? 

Early in the campaign I 
asked to be taken down a pit, 
but not a ‘show’ one—the 
worst for choice. No one would 
invite me for fear of their mine 
being labelled a bad one; so 
I ended by seeing the model 
pit of the neighbourhood, which 
the King had visited. 

Three hundred and fifty yards 
down we went; and I was sur- 
prised to find the air was 
purer there than in the Tube. 

The main corridors were well 
shored up with steel girders. 
We picked our way, carrying 
sticks and electric lamps, for 
about three-quarters of a mile 
to the famous Silkstone seam. 
I am short, so I only bumped 
my head once. Mechanical 
trays or ‘conveyors’ shot the 
coal up inclined planes into 
the trucks; and only at the 
coal face was the work done 


by men, who, crouching in Joy 
galleries, shovelled the coal on 
to the conveyors. This lag 
unpleasant job is also done by 
machinery in America. The 
men, with blackened faces ang 
hands, crawled out for what 
was called a ‘snap’ at the 
sound of a bell while I was 
there, so I was able to ‘ shake’ 
and have a little chat. Looking 
and listening, one realised why 
the unfortunate miner has an 
ever-present grievance. Truly 
he is “ between the devil and 
the deep sea.” If lucky enough 
to be employed, he must spend 
his life crouching in seni- 
darkness, always in danger of 
minor accidents or a possible 
disaster, such as that which 
occurred at the Bentley Col- 
liery ; some of his hard-earned 
savings are taken to help to- 
wards the cost if he asks for 
an inspection of a badly rm 
mine; and there is the fear of 
permanent unemployment if 
his mine is rationalised and 
machinery takes the place of 
man-power, throwing out of 
work whole colonies of men. 

It is not the Trades Union, 
the ‘ca’ canny’ policy, that 
can help these men in their 
plight. Rather is it anyone 
possessing capital and human 
sympathy, the means and will 
to start new industries, oF 
schemes such as the Quaker 
Allotments; for their very 
hand-shake shows that they 
have the will to work. 

Give your minds to this fact, 
you who read these words: it 
is employment and occupation 
men want—not the ‘dole’; 
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for that will never be of 
ultimate help. They are losing 
faith in their T.U.C., but they 
cannot shake off its tentacles 
util they find other assistance. 
Qn several of their voting 
was written, “‘ I daresn’t, 
so help me God.” The Trades 
Union leaders held up these 
pers in blatant triumph. 
Watching the ‘count’ was 
aninteresting experience. What 
hours it takes to do! Once 
admitted, no one is allowed to 
leave the hall. A well-meaning 
supporter whispered to me as 
we went in, ““ You mustn’t cry. 
You can’t possibly have won ”’ 
—as if one could cry in public ! 
A little more teasing and 
heckling from the rival agent 
helped to keep up my spirits. 
He said they had christened 
my agent ‘George ’—of the 
football cartoons! There was 


nothing vulgar or pushing about 


George; he quietly did his 
job and left me to do mine. 
The Returning Officer, equally 
friendly with both parties, sat 
aloft at a central desk, the 
‘Tellers’ in pairs on the inside 
of three long tables arranged 
in @ horse-shoe, sorting and 
counting, Agents and sup- 
porters could scrutinise from 
the opposite side of the tables 
and point out any little slips 
if they noticed them. Easy 
to make a slip when you have 
been sorting and counting for 
hours, and easy to pass a slip 


when your eyes are tired and 
dazed; quite possible for a 
bundle of forty-nine votes for 
one candidate to have one of 
the other candidate’s papers 
put on the top and find its 
way into the wrong heap— 
the bundles are made up in 
fifties. 

A very fallible system we 
thought it to be, as the strains 
of that mournful song, ‘ The 
Red Flag,’ floated up to the 
windows from the waiting 
crowds outside. 

Well, the fight was, in the 
nature of things, a forlorn 
hope. ‘You have done re- 
markably well to get as many 
votes as you have,” said the 
kindly Returning Officer to 
soften the blow. 

Now for the last dramatic 
moment on the balcony. I 
shall not easily forget my final 
view of those apathetic faces 
lining the grey streets, crowd- 
ing the windows, as far as eye 
could stretch, singing their 
dreary ditty. 

If my little battle was lost, 
the country had won ‘ hands 
down’; so it was easy to put 
on a brave face for the last 
short speech. How I wished 
I could have had audiences 
of that size on each of my 
ten days! As always, they 
gave me a sporting hearing. 

Good old Yorkshire. 

Now, Nationals, are we to 
‘leave go’ again ? 
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AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. 


BY B. LE M. ANDREW. 


ONCE upon a time I lived on 
an island in the Pacific. It was 
a nice island, but, as I do not 
want to give you a wrong im- 
pression at the outset, I had 
better tell you at once that it 
had not a palm tree within a 
thousand miles of it. Nor had 
I been cast up on its golden 
sand clinging to aspar. It had 
no golden sand, being all rock 
along low-water mark. But, let 
me hasten to add, I arrived there 
in the only other way possible to 


a story dealing with an island 

in the Pacific—on a raft. 
There were other things on 

the raft besides myself: two 


peavies, a cant hook, two 
double-bitted axes, a seven- 
foot cross-cut saw, a jack or 
two, various billies and frying- 
pans, six or seven bales of hay 
and a frow. There was a good 
deal of loose hay, too, and 
above it, doing his best to put 
it where it would do most 
good, an ancient specimen of 
man’s most valued friend. In 
case you think I am referring 
to a cow, I will tell you quickly 
that Mehitabel was a horse. 
My smart friend, Willoughby, 
late of the Boulogne Remount 
Department, would have 
swooned at the sight of him ; 
and his imperturbable sergeant, 


whilst marking in his notebook 
“h.d. bay, white sock on off 
fore, aged (very),”’ would have 
told the driver huskily, “For 
Gawd’s sake, take that ’orrid: 
carcase out of ’ere afore the 
Cap’n comes to.” 

About eight fathoms ahead, 
at the other end of a three- 
inch manilla rope attached to 
a bridle on the raft, was 4 
large and disreputable dug-out 
canoe, propelled by oars and 
seemingly making little head- 
way, in spite of much sweat- 
producing effort on the part of 
the propelling power. Amid- 
ships, and surrounded by rolls 
of blankets, boxes of groceries 
and other odd gear, swayed 
backward and forward end- 
lessly the upper half of my 
friend Billy Williams. 

Briefly, the object of all this 
paraphernalia was to assist two 
very hard-up Britons in winning 
dollars from the virgin forest. 
The forest was on the island, 
and the island was in the sea 
a few miles from the mainland 
of Canada’s western seaboard, 
and, according to Hoyle, 4271 
acres in extent. 

Invisible to the south of ita 
line ran through the sea—al 
imaginary line, as we are taught 
the equator is, a line that 
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separated Prohibition from 
Government Control. 

There had been another 
earthquake in Japan or some- 
where, and in consequence the 
price of cedar had risen above 
the price of rubies, and cedar 
was one thing this island had 
in abundance. 

And here I must make a 
slight digression. The lady 
who deciphers my almost 
illegible scrawl and turns it 
into neat type complains that 
the script is too full of words 
that have no meaning for 
her. If you have searched 
for the word ‘frow’ in your 
dictionary, I apologise. It 
is not there. My dictionary, 
for which in a period of tem- 
porary opulence I paid thirty 
good shillings, ignores the ex- 
istence of a frow, other than 


suggesting that it might mean 


@ Dutchwoman. To assist 
future compilers of these 
weighty works I will explain 
that a frow is a wedge-shaped 
piece of iron about sixteen 
inches long, with an eye at 
one end. A handle is jammed 
in the eye, the frow held up- 
right with its finer edge on the 
end grain of a four-foot baulk 
of timber—cedar for choice— 
and walloped hard on its upper 
edge with a club. The result is 
shakes—which sounds ungram- 
matical enough for anyone. 
Now you will be able to 
understand perfectly what I 
mean when I say that on arrival 
at Jackstraw Island we felled a 
cedar or two, and I split shakes 
Whilst Billy erected a frame- 
work of poles to receive them. 
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By the end of the day Mehitabel 
had a cosy stable and ourselves 
@ general utility shed. 

I have said that B. W. and 
I had come to Jackstraw to 
repair the holes in our pockets. 
They would not have been so 
wide and deep as they were if 
Skerry, our local constable, who 
roamed fifty miles of our island- 
studded coast-line, had not 
acquired an uncomfortable 
habit of butting in where he 
was not wanted. It was over 
a little matter of the rightful 
ownership of a shell beach 
that we ran foul of him. B. W. 
and I had innocently (?) and 
with much expenditure of per- 
spiration and energy loaded up 
and despatched from this same 
beach forty tons of the broken 
clam-shell of which it was com- 
posed, for consumption in small 
doses by prairie-raised chickens 
—when Skerry blew along. 
He proceeded to inscribe our 
names in his little book. The 
beach, he contended, was on 
part of an Indian Reservation, 
and therefore not open to 
exploitation by casual shell- 
diggers; and we should ought 
to have known it, he said. We 
did, did we not? Not being 
very fluent liars, we merely 
shrugged our shoulders. What 
is the use of shell to an Indian, 
anyway ? 

Well, the pitiful outcome of 
this was that the cheque which 
should have helped weigh down 
our ever lightening balance at 
the bank was paid over to the 
Indian agent. There were eight 
hundred sacks and the hire of 
scow and launch to be settled 
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for, too. Also the wasted 
hours we had spent toiling on 
a blindingly white beach under 
an August sun were a blank 
regret and a bitter memory to 


us. You will understan 

why it was¥that we did not 
love Skerry any more, and why 
no tears were shed at his subse. 
quent discomfiture. 


i. 


Blue-black, starlit night had 
descended on Jackstraw. Sup- 
per had been cooked, eaten and 
cleared away, and the fire 
stoked with century-old juniper, 
dry as tinder and fantastically 
twisted by a thousand storms. 
Imagine to yourself a minor 
planet of ruddy light—bounded 
irregularly by suggestions of 
tree-trunks, branches, odd ends 
of drift-wood, the triangle of 
a tent end, various tool handles, 
the smooth flank of Mehitabel 
—spinning silently through the 
outer dark of interstellar space, 
and you will have some sort 
of comparison to the seclusion 
of our camp that evening. 

B. W., reclining on his back, 
hat tilted over his cherub 
nose, was in that state of 
ecstatic bliss that only the 
combination of hard physical 
work topped with an interior 
stoking of hot bannock, bacon, 
beans, rice and prunes, is able 
to produce. No sound came 
from him save the occasional 
gurgle of his pipe. It was a 
stage setting of peace that man 
rarely attains to in this world. 
John Clare might have been 
writing especially for him— 


‘* Full of high thoughts unborn. So 
let me lie, 

The grass below, above the vaulted 
sky.” 


But whatever the high thoughts 
that may have been struggling 
for release in B. W.’s b 
they were effectively checked 
by the sound of a light rustling 
in the bush behind us. 

How the lad—he could not 
have been much more than 
eighteen—got there so quietly 
is still a mystery to me. B. W. 
stirred himself slightly, took 
one look at the elfin face and 
tattered apparel of the new- 
comer and sank back again. 

“I don’t believe it,” he 
mumbled, ‘ unless he stepped 
off another star as we passed 
it. Wake me up, Johnny, 
when it’s time to go wo 
bed.” 

But there was little doubt 
the apparition was of flesh 
and blood and had but recently 
arrived from the world we had 
left behind. For a moment or 
two he looked at us quizzingly 
from beneath fine dark brows 
that any girl would have given 
@ year’s dress allowance 
possess. 

The etiquette of the bush 
demands that the stranger 
within radius of one’s camp fire 
shall be allowed in his own time 
to account for his presence 
there. Leading questions af 
as much taboo as from bat 
risters at the Old Bailey. The 
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opening bit on these occa- 
sions he do with food. 

This I played. It was re- 
tumed in the conventional way 
and, a little later, under the 
influence of nothing stronger 
than hot tea, well sugared, Tony 
(for that, he told us, was his 
name) entertained us with ex- 
cerpts from his life history. 
They were deplorable enough 
and have no place in this 
narrative, unless to attest that 
the idea of collecting dollars 
in return for honest toil had 
been well weaned out of his 
system at a very early age. 
The facility with which he had 
obtained jam and butter for 
his daily bread had led him to 
the conclusion that the world, 
from pole to pole, was peopled 
with fools, who only differed from 
each other in the degree of their 
foolishness. Skerry, heremarked 
in parenthesis, was all bone 
between the ears and headed 
the double-starred column. 

At this B. W. registered 
interest. 

“What gives you that un- 
worthy idea, young man ? ” he 
asked, jerking himself up on 
one elbow and looking across 
the fire at the new-comer with 
an undisguised grin of approval. 

Tony tipped tobacco dust 
from a grimy Bull Durham bag 
into a brown wheatstraw paper 
and screwed the combination 
~ the caricature of a cigar- 


‘ Y’see,” he went on, appar- 
ently ignoring B. W.’s question, 

I wasn’t figgerin’ on finding 
anyone here, and as I got a 
date with Wallaby——” 
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“Oh, ho! so you’re one of 
Wallaby’s henchmen, are you? ”’ 
cried B. W., beginning to see 
daylight. 

“How's. that?” 
wrinkled his brows. 

“He means to imply,” I 
interpreted, ‘‘ that your present 
employment is concerned with 
assisting a gentleman, known 
to us both apparently, in con- 
travening those clauses of the 
Volstead Act which relate to 
the transport of spirituous 
liquors into the United States 
of America for other than 
medicinal purposes.” 

“Uh-huh! I get you.” 
Tony’s brow cleared. ‘Sure, 
me and Wallaby’s bin workin’ 
this part of the coast quite a 
whiles now, but Skerry’s got 
to know more’n is good for 
our health lately. We was 
figgerin’ on making a clean-up 
to-night and startin’ up some 
other place. Y’see, I was to 
meet Wallaby here after I 
made me break.” 

“This,” broke in B. W., 
rolling over on his stomach, 
“begins to intrigue me. Here 
we have the elements of a 
dramatic conflict in the dead 
of night between the forces of 
law, represented by the mas- 
sive Skerry, and the forces of 
disorder in the person of our 
diminutive friend here and 
the undersized Wallaby. Beef 
versus brains, I take it. One 
of the disorderly party having, 

as he tells us, made his break, 
suddenly appears out of the 
void. (How, as yet, not fully 
understood.) This seems to 


Tony 


indicate that the issue has 
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already been joined. The other 
two are somewhere out there, 
perhaps,” waving his hand 
vaguely towards the sea, 
“locked in mortal combat. 
Tell us some more, my son.” 

“Well, seein’ youse fellers 
seem interested,” Tony went 
on, “it was this ways. Some 
guy’d put Skerry wise that we 
was to do a fast fade-out 
after we'd run our load acrost 
this evenin’, an’ Skerry maybe 
figgered that it would be worth 
an extra stripe on his toonic 
if he could grab aholt of us 
with the goods on us——” 

“Hold on a minute,” broke 
in B. W. “I don’t quite under- 
stand, never having partici- 
pated in your profitable busi- 
ness myself, exactly what con- 
cern it was to Skerry, a 
Canadian constable, what you 
did with your liquor, which I 
suppose was bought at the 
Government Liquor Store in 
the usual way.” 

A look of pain flickered across 
Tony’s puckish features; and 
he then explained, in the tone 
of a patient nurse teaching a 
child its A B C, that to skim the 
cream of the profits of his 
present profession it was neces- 
sary for the cargo to be com- 
posed of spirits that had never 
been subject to any country’s 
entrance fees. 

“I understand,” nodded 
B. W., properly humbled. 
“ Continue.” 

“Well, we sees how things 
are shapin’ owing to Skerry 
payin’ us more attention than 
usual; so Wallaby says to 


me, ‘ Tony,’ he says, ‘I guess 


Ill have to run this cargo 
across meself this last trip,’ he 
says. ‘ You fix that big bone 
head and meet me on Jackstray 
after you done it. Make 4 
proper job of it,’ he says,” 

B. W. drew a blazing stick 
from the fire to relight his 
pipe. 

“‘ And—er, did you make a 
proper job of it ? ” he prompted, 

“Why, sure I did,” answered 
Tony promptly, the ghost ofa 
smile tightening the corners of 
his mouth. “‘ Wallaby has 
beat me up,’ I tells Skeny, 
‘an’ I’m mad at him, see! 
If there’s anything I can do, 
I says, ‘to put that crooked 
guy where he belongs I'd walk 
on me hands from Hell to 
Halifax to do it.’ Say, if that 
ambling Alp had been a cat I 
guess he’d have purred. ‘ You 
don’t have to do that, boy,’ he 
says, ‘you take me down to 
where he’s running this booze 
and I’ll see your name don’t 
figger on the crime report. 
Any tricks,’ he says, ‘and I'l 
see you're in for a stretch.’ 

“ ¢ Tricks—nuthin’ !’ So I tips 
him the time Wallaby’s fixed 
to start this evenin’, and we 
lie for him in the Téllicwm 
round the top end of Vadso. 
You can’t mistake Wallaby’s 
engine nohow and pretty soon 
we hear him headin’ down the 
channel ahead of us. ‘Good 
boy,’ says Skerry, as pleased a8 
an elephant with a doughgod. 
We gives him a minute or two 
start, and off we go after him 
with the double silencers on. 
The tobacco trickled i * 
dusty cascade out of Tony’ 
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, and he paused to 
twist it up again. 

“We was about half-way 
through the Narrows,” he went 
on, “ before the engine started 

ittin’ like a sick cougar— 
just as I was figgerin’ I hadn’t 
took enough gas out of the 
tank and ’ud have to drop a 
spanner in the works some 


place. | 

“‘What’s the matter with 
the engine, Mister Skerry ? ’ 
says I. 

“*How in hell should I 
know? you little runt,’ he says, 
gettin’ sore. ‘Get out of my 
way,’ and dives below into the 
cabin. 

“As far as I know,” Tony 
went on, feeling beneath his 
coat and unbuckling a cartridge 
belt that carried a heavy ser- 
vice revolver in its holster, 
“he’s there yet. I figgered he 
might get fierce and start 
shootin’ me up through the 
porthole, so I took this along 
with me in the Tillicum’s 
dinghy. Maybe you'll be seein’ 
that mountain of meat before I 
shall, and you kin give it back 
with Tony’s love and kisses.” 

“You locked the poor beggar 
in his cabin and then stole his 
dinghy, is that it ? ’ demanded 
Bill, with mock severity. 

“Borrowed,” corrected Tony 
gently. 

_“ And now you have the un- 
limited gall to want to make us 
accessories after the fact ? ”’ 

“{How’s that ? ” 

“Copartners in your turpi- 
tude and fugitives from justice 

yourself,” went on B. W., 
warming to the job. “It 
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can’t be done, son. Skerry 
isn’t fond of us as it is, so I 
think you’d better push off 
the way you came and find 
another island for yourself. 
We'll tell Wallaby, if he shows 
up, where to drop his visiting- 
cards.” 

A look of resignation came 
into Tony’s eyes, and for a few 
moments he traced patterns 
on the ground with a twig. 

“TI only borrowed Skerry’s 
dinghy to get here, I’m telling 
you,” he repeated slowly. 

* Upon my sammy-dammy,” 
ejaculated B. W., “I really 
believe the lad has moral 
scruples.” 

But there was something in 
Tony’s quiet tone that made me 
ask— 

“You intend to return the 
boat, then ? ” 

“T have,” was his surprising 
reply. 

** Am I dreaming or has this 
something to do with relativ- 
ity ?’”’ mumbled B. W., rolling 
again on his back. 

I looked at Tony for enlight- 
enment. 

“Well, I cast the blame 
thing adrift after I landed here, 
and Skerry will find it floating 
off Vadso in the morning all 
righ at? 

“So we've got to keep you 
till Wallaby calls for you, is 
that it?” 

“You’ve said it,” answered 
Tony calmly. ‘Only I ain’t 
sure that Wallaby will be too 
keen to take me with him 
neither.” 

That he was not in the least 
keen was evident on the follow- 
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ing evening. My ear had caught 
the tenor hum of a high-powered 
engine, and Tony said, ‘ That’s 
him.” About twenty minutes 
later Wallaby came loping over 
the rocks like a coyote. He 
was rather like a coyote to 
look at, too, lean, grey and 
furtive, and with the same 
ability to fade silently away 
when danger threatened. He 
was in a hurry, and, nodding 
briefly at us, turned at once to 
Tony. 

“You done mighty well, 
kiddo,” he said, baring dis- 
coloured fangs in what was 
intended to be a pleasant grin 
of appreciation. “But say, 
ain’t ole Skerry mad, just! 
I run into him after I planted 
me load. Dryin’ hard on a 
fallin’ tide, he was. Good boy 
Wallaby pushes him off afore 
his boat gets stove in and tows 


him all the way to his little 


home. But, say, he sure used 
his fire-axe to some purpose 
to get outta his cabin. Hully 
mackinaw! what a mess! 
What a mess! All that swell 
new paint and varnish. What 
a waste! Whata waste! T’ll 
say you made a dandy job of 
it, kid, and here’s the takin’s.” 

Wallaby pulled a fat wad of 
greenbacks out of his pocket 
and tossed it over to Tony. 

“ Well, well! ” sighed B. W., 
“TI never did think the wages 
of sin were—was, death, and 
now I know. What a hoax! 
What a hoax!” 

“Naw!” grimaced Wallaby. 
“Two-fifty of the best each 
this trip.”” Then, turning again 
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to Tony, he said quietly 
“Skerry’s goin’ through all 
these islands with a bug comb, 
80 take my advice, young feller, 
an’ beat it out of here as soon 
as yew can git.” 

“Tl come with you now,” 
answered Tony, quite unmoyed 
and preparing to get up. 

“* No chance ! ” croaked Wal- 
laby huskily. “I ain’t done 
nuthin’, but you’ve thwarted 
the law in the execution of its 
dooty an’ my little homestead 
wouldn’t be big enough to 
hold you if Mister Skerry came 
sniffin’ round. I guess you're 
as safe here for a piece with 
these guys as any other place, 
see ? ” 

“TI see,” said Tony calmly, 
“ Klahaya!” } 

Before we had properly taken 
in the situation, Wallaby had 
loped off into the night as he 
had come and was tearing 
out of the bay, his engine 
roaring full throttle at the 
drop of the hat, as was his 
usual custom. 

“‘ Nice sort of partner you've 
got, I must say, leaving you 
up Mud Creek like this,” com- 
mented B. W., after he had 
gone. 

Tony 
shoulders. 

“T dunno,” he said. “ Wal- 
laby’s got his points. He's #8 
crooked as an adze-handle in 
most things, but he’d hunt 4 
man all over the world if he 
owed him five cents. That's 
funny, ain’t it? But it’s true 
enough. This wad, take it 
from me, is exactly half, no 


ee 


shrugged his slim 
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more and no less, of the 


takin’s.”” 

“Well,” asked B. W., “ now 
that you've your ill-gotten gains 
in your pocket, how do you 
reckon on getting to a place 
where you can circulate them 
to your advantage ? ”’ 

“Well, I hadn’t just thought 
much about that,” admitted 
Tony casually. “You guys 
ain't tired of me, are yer? 
But I guess something will turn 
up soon.” 

He was quite right, for next 
moming after breakfast Skerry 
himself turned up, steaming 
into our little bay with the 
retrieved dinghy in tow. We 
had strung four long boom 
sticks across its entrance, just 
opposite to the camp, and 


Skerry tied up to one of the 
chains 


B. W. and I happened to be 
working up the skid road at the 
time when Tony sauntered 
along with his hands in his 
pockets, watched us in silence 
for a minute or two and then 
remarked calmly— 

“Skerry’s tyin’ up to the 
boom. Maybe I'll see you 
fellers later on. S’long for the 
present, anyhow, and many 
thanks for the accommodation.” 

On this he walked off into 
the bush as if he was strolling 
down Bond Street. 

“ Polite kid, ain’t he ? ” com- 
mented B. W. 

He had hardly disappeared 
before Skerry hove into view 
with murder in his eye. 

i was something over 
six foot and ‘two axe-handles 
across the butt ’—a fearsome 
combination, especially when 
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lit from within by the flaming 
fires of wrath. 

** Let him do all the talking,” 
whispered B. W. as he drew 
near; “‘ he hasn’t anything on 
us this time.” ’ 

“T’d like to believe you,” I 
whispered back uneasily. 

Skerry came to a halt within 
a few paces of us and lost no 
time in opening the ball. 

“TI want to see your gun 
licence, Williams,” he barked 
viciously. 

B. W. slung his axe into a 
tree. 

** Gun licence ? ’’ he repeated, 
genuinely surprised. 

“Uh-huh! That’s what I 
said. Must be produced on 
request, as you know well 
enough.” 

“Oh, but, hang it all!” 
protested B. W., “I didn’t 
bring a gun along here ; there’s 
nothing to shoot. My licence 
is back home all right.” 

“What about you?” he 
snapped, turning to me. 

“Same story, Skerry.” 

“Well,” he snarled, ‘“ you 
think you’re a couple of mighty 
smart Piccadilly Johnnies, but 
you can’t come that stuff over 
on me. Who does this here 
belong to?” From a spacious 
pocket he produced and held 
up for our inspection the belt 
and holster that young Tony 
had wished on us. Skerry 
must have had a good rummage 
round the camp before he 
came up, a8 I’d stuffed it under 
my blankets. There was obvi- 
ously not much to say, and 
what there was, B. W. said. 

“ T was given to understand,” 
he remarked with commendable 
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sangfroid, “ that it belonged to 
you, Skerry.” 

“Oh! you was—was you?” 

Skerry seated himself heavily 
on a stump of cedar, and leaning 
forward with one hand on his 
knee pointed a forefinger like a 
young tree at us. I am afraid 
I giggled. He was too much 
like those quack advertisements 
for tuition in personal magnet- 
ism which print under such 
@ picture as he then made the 
words, “ Have you got It? ” 

** Now, see here, fellers,” he 
said gratingly, “I don’t know 
if you’re out lookin’ for trouble, 
but it sure is coming your way. 
Don’t fergit,’’ he added nastily, 
“stolen Government property 
has been found in your camp 
and you’ve got to answer for 
it, see?” 

“Well,” answered B. W. 
patiently, “Ill answer for it 
now. The chap that left—— 
By the way, Skerry, are you 
any good at conundrums ? ” 

Skerry glared wickedly at 

WwW. 


“Maybe, anyhow, you can 
remember what Noah said when 
he heard the rain coming 
down—— ? ” 


Skerry was surprisingly agile 
for a person of his bulk. fy 
was on his feet in a bound an 
tearing up the space that separ. 
ated us from our camp in great 
crashing strides. From the 
direction of the boom came 
the unmistakable purr of 4 
sweet - running engine, rising 
gradual to ‘full ahead.’ 

We followed at a mor 
leisurely pace. From the land 
ing at the end of the skid roal 
we had a magnificent view of 
@ wide expanse of open sea and 
open sky, vying with each other 
in blueness ; and in the middle 
distance, swiftly diminishing 
and with the Government flag 
still flying at her stern, was the 
fair white form of the Tillicum, 
pursuing her sedate way 
through an endless succession 
of similar triangles with bases 
of infinity, that sprang to life 
as her forefoot touched them 
and faded away gradually i 
her wake. 

“Departed for destination 
unknown,” muttered B. W. 

* Hell ! ” roared Skerry with 
feeling. ‘I know where his 
destination will be once I lay 
hands on him !”’ 


SERVITUDE. 
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THE man was dead. Kin 
Maung felt very awkward about 
it, for he had stabbed him. 
The other customers in the 
tea-shop evidently felt awkward 


too, and slipped away quietly 
one by one. Only the Moplah 
proprietor remained, bewailing 
his fate and the loss of custom 

Yes, very awkward—quilt 
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dead. Kin Maung did not 
know what to do, so strolled 
through the Burmese night 
towards the police station to 

in matters. Arrived there, 
“We had an argument about 
a girl,” he said, “and started 
stabbingeach other. Iwon....’’ 

That was all the defence his 
counsel could make for him 
at his trial; a brawl in a tea- 
shop, tempers and knives fly- 
ing. The learned counsel laid 
stress on the extreme youth of 
the accused. Kin Maung was 
sent to jail with a life sentence. 

He found jail life quite pleas- 
ant at first—not too much 
work and plenty of food, but 
the sameness of it bored him 
presently, because a Burman 
loves variety. 

One day a warder came 
round calling for volunteers to 
go to the Andamans. Kin 
Maung volunteered promptly, 
though he had not the faintest 
idea where the Andamans were. 
But—anything for a change. 
-+. Having done so, it struck 
him that he might make some 
inquiries about the Andamans, 
and he was lucky in discovering 
an old convict, just returned 
from there and awaiting re- 
lease. The old fellow said it 
Was an excellent spot—a big 
island right out in the middle 
of the sea (the Bay of Bengal, 
though he did not call it that), 
and that you were quite free, 
Within the island, once you got 
there. He said you did not 
live in jail but outside, as a 
labourer or following your old 
profession ; that you got pay 
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and fed yourself, and could 
import your wife and family 
if you wanted to. There were 
lots of Burmese people there. 

That sounded good. Within 
a few weeks Kin Maung was 
sent there in a big ship. 


He liked the Andaman climate 
all right, and the food during 
his first few months in jail was 
quite good and very plentiful. 
Before his arrival in the Anda- 
mans he had got fairly used 
to being in jail, so it did not 
bother him much now. It 
was after he was turned out 
of the jail (graciously allowed 
to go and work outside would 
be the better way of putting 
it) that he began to get bored. 

Here was freedom that was 
not freedom—quite. It was 
like rice without any curry, 
lots of rice, but no pickled fish 
or curries at all. He had to 
get up at a ridiculously early 
hour (for a ‘free’ man) and 
do his tale of work. It was 
rather uninteresting work, and 
there was a sameness and con- 
tinuity about it that had begun 
to get on his nerves, for no 
Burman likes to work every day. 

Granted that the work was 
over by three o’clock every 
day and that then he had his 
time to himself, but he was 
supposed to be locked into his 
barrack and to go to sleep at 
eight o’clock. Hight 
o’clock !—no Burman goes to 
sleep at eight o’clock. But 
then, even if that was ‘ young 
men’s courting time,’ there 
were no girls to go making love 
to except the relatively few 

2B 
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who were already busily en- 
gaged. 

A dull life! No girls, no 
love-making, not even any of 
the cheery little theatrical per- 
formances that they have in 
Burma on every possible occa- 
sion, when any lad o’ the village 
can jump up and dance and 
sing to his heart’s content. 
Almost no music even, though 
Lu Din, who slept in the next 
bed, had got a reed flute, and 
they would play it and sing 
a bit sometimes. Yes—a dull 
life. No fun, no devilment. 
Kin Maung was fed up, beastly 
fed up; why wouldn’t he 
be...? 

The fact that he had killed a 
man in that old tea-shop row 
and that he had been reprieved 
from hanging—well, it did not 
appeal to him much. Being a 
Burman—why would it? ... 


Work in the Andamans is 
not all manual labour. Con- 
victs are encouraged to go on 
their own ticket, so Kin Maung 
thought he would go on his. 
Some sort of a trade was 
necessary, and he knew he 
had not got one. Nothing 
daunted, he pushed off and 
bribed a pal of his to teach him 
to drive a Government lorry, 
a great lout of a heavy old 
thing with wobbly front wheels. 
The two lessons he had were 
distinctly exciting. He enjoyed 
that. But such casual instruc- 
tion is strictly forbidden, and, 
most unfortunately, he was 
called up for examination long 
before he was really ready. 
But with a Burman’s self- 


confidence he had a shot at it 
all right ; climbed in alongside 
the examiner and ‘ trod on the 
gas.’ The lorry shot off—anq 
Kin Maung was shot off the 
driving seat only just before 
they all landed in the diteh! 

Nothing doing as a motor 
driver. He had no success ag 
an ‘engine fitter’ either: the 
authorities seemed suspicious 
of him somehow, and he never 
got even a show-down there, 

One day he got a real idea, 
If he could only get that girl 
to come along, that (last) girl 
he used to play around with 
when he was in Burma! He 
knew that Government in- 
ported wives and families free, 
gave them allowances and— 
Oh, all sorts of things. Yes, 
. . - grand idea ! 

So he got leave to go and 
petition the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, for that was the way 
to set about it. He had quite 
a pleasant morning, hanging 
about outside the Court and 
chatting to all sorts of folk 
(some of those Indians he 
thought positively comic). 
Nearly as good as a cinema, 
it was. Eventually his number 
was called, and he was led in 
before the D.C. 

To his intense surprise the 
D.C. spoke to him in Burmese. 

“Then,” ... he said, 
“What?” ... , 

“T want to get married, 
said Kin Maung. 

“ Ad ld, .. . that does hap 
pen. Who’s the girl?” 

Kin Maung was forced 
explain that he was not 
yet—just hoped to be. The 
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p.0. smiled, and asked if she 
was very pretty and if Kin 
Maung was very much in love. 
Kin Maung replied extrava- 
gantly that she was the equal 
of the water-lily, and that he 
could not eat and could not 
sleep—for love. The D.C. 
seemed to have heard it all 
before, but he continued smil- 
ing, said it was very difficult 
and that something would have 
to be done about it. He took 
careful notes of the girl’s name 
and address, her parents’ names 
and so on, and told Kin Maung 
to write her a letter—said he 
would see she got it. 

Kin Maung was thrilled ; he 
thought the world of the D.C. 
He said, “I willgo... eh?” 
and the D.C. replied, with 
perfect politeness, “‘ Go!” 


Nothing happened for some 
months, but Kin Maung en- 
joyed life in anticipation. After 
the manner of his quaint little 
kind he boasted a good deal, 
told his friends what a pretty 
girl he had got coming down 
to marry him and how he had 
completely fooled the D.C., 
who still thought he was mar- 
Tied already ; how her father 
was extremely rich and very 
anxious about the match—was 
coming down, bringing the 
whole family, to set the young 
couple up. Bringing his money, 
too. In quite a few days Kin 
Maung was offering to lend 
money—any amount of money. 
There is great fun in that, you 
know. 


One day he was sent for to 
the D.C.’s office, and spent a 
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delightful anticipatory morning 
outside. He was certain he 
knew she was coming. He went 
in and was shown the letter. 
Then the blow fell; she 
would not come! She was 
about to be married (and to 


that blighter, too !). Her father 


had no use for convicts. ... 
Kin Maung went out—quite 
forgetting his manners. He 
did not hear the remark, “Don’t 
let your heart break.... 
After the night—the day!” 
But he would not have cared 
if he had... 


That settled it; he ran 
away. A Burman has a lot 
of vanity, and the one thing 
he cannot stand is being laughed 
at. Kin Maung knew he would 
be laughed at, good and proper. 
He realised the news would be 
all around among his friends in 
no time. His lily-girl—the rich 
father Improvident, he 
left most of his belongings, 
walked straight out into the 
jungle. 

Getting away was quite easy. 
So much freedom is allowed 
in this quasi-free convict settle- 
ment, which is in a class by 
itself among all the convict 
settlements of all the world. 
He just walked out—into the 
jungle and very heart-broken. 

From then on it was none too 
difficult, none too bad. He 
infinitely preferred it to being 
laughed at. He was fairly 
comfortable, for your Burman 
is a jungle animal and can 
live in a jungle where ninety- 
nine per cent of Indians would 
starve. He had a knife, and 
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there were bamboos about, and 
those two are two of the prime 
necessities of existence. He 
made little fence traps, wee 
fences of tiny slats of bamboo 
cunningly laced together, and 
caught little fishes; he made 
a bigger trap or two and some- 
times caught a pig. In every 
jungle there are lots of things 
a Burman can eat when he is 
put to it. The end of a big 
bamboo makes quite a good 
cooking-pot. ... 

Presently he took to acquir- 
ing things at night. It would 
not really be fair to say he 
‘stole’ them; at least no 
Burman would really like to 
call it that. After all, when 
a fellow is a fugitive from that 
comic thing called ‘Justice’ 
(usually wrong), who would 
grudge a fellow half a sackful 
of rice or a brass pot or two ? 
His original ‘crime’ was no 
matter of yours, anyway. And 
if he does happen to get away 
with a blanket, the least he 
would expect you to do would 
be to realise that the poor 
fellow is apt to be uncommon 
cold o’ nights, where heis. ... 

Nevertheless he went cau- 
tiously on his night raids. 
He had gone off in such a hurry 
that he had not thought things 
out, and so had, very stupidly, 
got himself landed in the 
jungle behind some Indian vil- 
lages. And Indians are stupid 
folk, of course, and do not 
really understand runaways. 
Besides, the villagers were all 
convicts or ex-convicts, and 
he knew quite well that there 
are rewards—money and re- 
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missions of sentence and all 
that—for recapture. 

He realised it was lucky the 
villagers did not keep many 


dogs. For some odd reason of 
their own the Mahomedan 
Indians did not seem to care 
for dogs. Burmans like dogs. 
Still, it was just as well there 
were not very many, for dogs 
are apt to bark when disturbed 
at night. But he did think he 
would like to have a dog; it 
would be something to talk to, 
and silence bored him. 

What a fool he had been 
not to run away behind a 
Burman village. He had always 
been a bit of a lad, for one 
thing, and any old Burmese 
Buddhist lady—anxious to ac- 
quire merit ere her account 
was closed and added up— 
would have been game to leave 
something out at night to help 
@® poor runaway. Provided 
she would never have to admit 
it to the authorities, that is; 
but then—she would not. Yes 
—a pity. And trying to get 
across country would be too 
dangerous ; there must be lots 
of people on the look-out for 
him by now. 

He stayed put; quite happy 
—rather lonely. 


Then the monsoon broke, 
and that altered things. No 
Burman minds getting wet, for 
they are a clean people, but he 
does not like being always 
wet. So he made a little hut— 
bamboo poles and wild plan- 
tain leaves (for there were none 
of the leaves there that they 
generally use for thatching 1 
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Burma). Not bad. Even the 
heaviest storms did not beat 
in, for the jungle was so thick 
that the water could only drop, 
sulky and depressing, from the 
interlocking branches overhead. 
But it was wet, steamy wet, 
and the leeches were a nuisance 
too. 

Suddenly he got the great 
idea. Why stay? Why not 
go back to Burma? Burma! 
Real good grub—twilight love- 
making and all-night theatrical 
shows! He started singing at 
the pitch of his voice. Oh yes, 
he knew it was risky, but he 
sang for all that ! 

Instantly he got to work. 
He had only one knife: he 
must have more, better, an 
axe (or axes). Immediately he 
thought of an old ex-convict, 
a carpenter who lived in a 
village some way off. He 
travelled all that night and 
lay all next day in the bushes 
overlooking the village. That 
night he looted two chisels, an 
adze (the Indian chisel-axe), 
and—joy !—a box of matches. 
He also got half a chupatti of 
uleavened bread and was 
chased by a dog, but he hit 
the dog over the nose with 
the back of the adze and 
silenced it. He heard the hue 
and cry starting up, shouts, 
lights, all sorts of comic Indian 
noises. He laughed and pushed 
om happily. Then he started 
gambling (for all Burmans are 
gamblers), plumped for the 

, travelled hard, met 
nobody and got back to his 
camp that night ! 

He was very hungry but 
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frightfully happy. His work 
was well ahead by the next 
evening. 


It can have been only a very 
little boat. The tree it was 
made from was not a very big 
tree, so the dug-out cannot 
have been more than a dozen 
feet long—‘“‘four five cubits,” 
he said. It was a business 
keeping it dry. He had to 
keep it dry because, when he 
had chipped the top side of 
the log, he would burn the 
shavings over it and then the 
next chippings would be easier. 
But he took the log into the 
little hut with him, working 
first on one half and then on 
the other. The exposed end 
outside the hut. was always 
kept covered with big leaves. 

He kept his matches wrapped 
in tree cotton, the whole again 
wrapped in leaves and thrust 
into a big bamboo. They were 
very precious. He tried to 
keep a little fire going all the 
time, but dry wood was be- 
coming harder and harder to 
get. He had been lucky in 
finding an old dead tree to 
make his boat from, but it 
took him nearly a month to 
make it. Impatient as every 
Burman always is, he longed 
to make a start. 

All this time food had been 
a difficulty. Every few days 
he had to drop his work and 
lie hid in the jungle over some 
distant village preparatory to 
looting it. He dared rob the 
adjacent villages no longer, for 
he had reason to believe the 
villagers were getting worried 
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by his appropriations and were 
watching for him: village 
watchmen had missed him by 
inches more than once. 

So now he was faced with 
an even greater difficulty. Food 
sufficient for his daily needs 
was not enough; he would 
have to have at least ten days’ 
food in advance for his journey 
over to Burma. That was 
going to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult. In this dilemma he called 
upon his mother several times 
(as every Burman does when 
he is in trouble), and sat down 
for a whole day thinking it over. 

Finally the idea came—sud- 
den as usual. Luck had been 
with him all along, the gam- 
bler’s luck—why not back it ? 
He would go really far afield 
this time and loot a real big 
village (several lootings the 
same night, if necessary). He 
would go by the roads, swiftly, 
chancing it, but he would come 
back carefully through the 
jungle with his treasured sup- 
plies. 

He was off that night, could 
hardly wait for the dark. Ran 
slap into a police patrol, but 
just got away without being 
noticed. Velvet-fingered, broke 
his way into a Hindu bannia’s 
shop—a shop !—and eased a 
fat profiteer of much of his 
ill-gotten gains. A sack of 
rice (half of which he con- 
temptuously poured out on to 
the floor because he could not 
carry all of it), sardines in oil 
—oil, mark you! — matches, 
cheroots (indifferent, but better 
than nothing), chillies — O, 
shades of Lucullus ! 
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The little fool laughed ag he 
left the place and set the dogs 
on him. But he liked dogs, . , 

He got back. Three days it 
took him, very careful going, 
but great feeding. Sardines! 
He got back to his absurd little 
boat with plenty of food in 
hand. Then it suddenly struck 
him—how the devil was he 
going to get his boat down to 
the sea ? 

For the rains had stopped; 
they seemed to have gone 
away for good. You can drag 
a log over mud but you cannot 
drag it over dry earth, and the 
ground had dried almost com- 
pletely during the last week. 
He must eat next to nothing 
till the next rainstorm came, 
for he must keep a reserve in 
hand for his journey over to 
Burma. 

That was a bad knock, for 
he was happy enough to want 
to eat largely. But the child- 
folk of this life, the mercurial 
characters who live but from 
day to day, taking each trouble 
as it comes, do not lie down 
for long under any knock. He 
soon cheered up—and short- 
ened his rations. He knew 
exactly where he was, for 
every. Burman knows the points 
of the compass at any hour. 
He knew he was on the proper 
side of the islands and that 
the monsoon wind must blow 
him to Burma one day, once 
he could get his little boat into 
a creek down to the sea. It 
never worried him that the 
monsoon might well blow the 
dug-out to Burma, upside down 
and he no longer in it. He 
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knew the lie of the land round 
about him, and that there was 
a creek fairly near. If he could 
only get rain so as to drag his 
poat half a mile to the creek, 
he would be down to the sea 
in no time. He waited, bored 
and hungry, longing for rain. 

Five days he sat there con- 
suming microscopic portions of 
his food supply. There was 
nothing to do ; he did nothing. 
Suddenly, on the fifth after- 
noon, he heard a noise and 
rushed headlong into the jungle, 
knife in hand. Pig !—a whole 
pig to take to Burma! Then 
he heard other noises—and cast 
himself flat on his stomach 
amidst the undergrowth; a 
hunting party of Burmans— 
hot in pursuit of a pig! 

Something cannoned into 
him. Dog! He flung a fold 
of his clothing over its head, 
another round its jaws, and 
lay pressed on its struggling 
legs, gurgling with laughter. 
He had got a dog—a little, 
awful dog! The sounds of the 
chase passed, riotous, died in 
the distance. 

Kin Maung laughed: his 
kan was very good—luck was 
m. That night it rained, a 
deluge of tropical rain. He 
started at once, dragging his 
dug-out over the slippery mud 
towards the creek. The dog 
was &@ common little dog, just 
a village pi-dog. He bit Kin 
Maung, who tied him tightly 
on to his back with bamboo 
= 1 ale him ‘ Mister 

letory Dog,’ and continued 
dragging his boat. 


Before dawn he got into a 
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mangrove swamp, sure sign of 
a creek. He was glad of that, 
for people do not wander for 
choice in mangrove swamps. 
The mosquitoes bit furiously, 
and he was cold and hungry, 
but he was very happy, long- 
ing to push on. He struggled 
on all that day. The going 
was terrible amongst the inter- 
lacing mangrove roots, but he 
reached the creek at sunset. 

It was raining as hard as 
ever when he launched his 
boat, a regular torrent and the 
spate roaring down. He was 
within a stone’s-throw of the 
sea when his little boat was 
overturned on a snag. He 
lost most of his supplies, for 
the sardines sank and the 
chillies floated away. But he 
recovered the rice and some 
firewood, and managed to scoop 
a good supply of fresh water 
into empty cocoanut shells be- 
fore the fresh water ran into 
the salt. 

The Victory Dog was still 
tied to his back. Once off the 
coast Kin Maung started sing- 
ing at the pitch of his voice. 
That was foolish. And it was 
a perfectly outrageous song— 
but he sang it.... 


I have never made that 
crossing in the monsoon and in 


a little dug-out boat. I sin- 
cerely hope I shall never have 
to. At the very lowest esti- 
mate it is 250 miles, and it 
takes even the south-west mon- 
soon quite a time to blow a 
log that distance. It took 
thirteen days to blow Kin 


Maung’s log. 
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Once one is well off the land, 
the sea gets up in great big 
rollers with nasty teeth on 
top. The wind blows hard, 
sometimes furiously, but not 
always, for sometimes it falls 
quite flat—reculer pour mieux 
sauter. The sea goes on always. 

A log steers badly. The 
blanket sail on her nose may 
keep her head away and her 
tail up to the seas when the 
wind is blowing, but not when 
the wind drops flat. Then you 
must paddle, or you will broach- 
to and turn over, and it is not 
easy to paddle a log with a 
flattened stick, rough hacked 
from the living tree. The sea 
is a cad. Others have called 
her all sorts of things, but I 
should say she is a cad. She 
does not keep this form of 
devilment for the day-time, 
after you have had a good sleep, 
but fires it off at you any time 
of day or night, preferably at 
night when you are not looking, 
so to speak. And if you make 
a mistake she will have your 
log over, day or night. 

Thirteen days and nights. 
The man, drenched continually 
by rain or spray, half starved, 
hollow-eyed, huddled in the 
stern. The dog, equally a 
down -and-out, sat huddled 
against him. After the manner 
of dogs, he adored the man by 
now. ... 

One night they ran on to 
the shore of Burma—mangrove 
swamp. The man, at least, was 
unconscious. All sorts of in- 
sects bit them for many hours, 
but still they lay. ... 
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Finally they struggled into 
@ lonely little village. Ther 
are many villages on the 
southern Burma coast that are 
almost unapproachable except 
by sea. That was lucky: Kin 
Maung’s arrival caused no gen- 
sation, and the news of it did 
not get around much. (ast- 
away fishermen are nothing 
unusual in those parts. 

For many days he lay there, 
&@ very sick man. The dog 
was sick too, but recovered 
quickly. People were very 
kind to them both, for there 
is a wealth of kindliness in the 
countryside of Burma. Pres- 
ently Kin Maung was recovered 
also. 

Within a few days of his 
alrival he had learnt exactly 
where he was: he was actually 
@ native of that part of the 
world and knew its geography. 
He said he had come from 4 
village about a hundred miles 
down the coast, though acti- 
ally his village was nearer than 
that. His accent varied slightly 
from that of the local people, 
so all that went to bear out his 
story. Obviously he would 
want to get back to his village, 
so people thought, and obvi 
ously—since he had now nd 
boat—he would need to strike 
inland and go south by the 
Tavoy, Palaw, Mergui road. 
He said his fishing-boat had 
been swamped and all his com- 
panions drowned. 

So, on a day, down the coast 
a mile or two and away up 4 
creek to strike the road. The 
son of the house went with 
him to bring the boat back. 
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It seems that the daughter of 
the house was not so pleased 
at his going a8 she might have 


Kin Maung had common- 
sense, and that is more than 
most Burmans have, even 
though they are an extremely 
intelligent people. He had not 
the slightest intention of going 
anywhere near his own village, 
and, best of all, he did not 
talk. He played the part of 
the shipwrecked mariner faith- 
fully and with only exactly 
sufficient Burmese exaggera- 
tion. Mr Victory Dog ever at 
his heels, he slipped south- 
wards along the road, quietly 
and unostentatiously, passing 
quickly through the villages, 


begging a night’s lodging from 
the squatters’ huts in the 
jungle. 


At one of these he stopped 
for several days, helping a 
short-handed cultivator with 
the making of his bamboo rice 
bins. In return for that he 
gota good bagful of food. Then 
he jumped for it ; left the road, 
jumped by jungle ways right 
out of Burma—thirty miles of 
jungle and over the border into 
Siam ! 


Then he lay back and took 
a breath. Why wouldn’t 
5 


Life was very pleasant for 
the next two years. He had 
Wisely chosen a tiny little 

et just over the border, 
and there is very little differ- 
ence between the peoples who 
live on either side of it. Whether 
they be actually Burmese or 
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Siamese, there is very little 
to tell between them, and they 
are all hopelessly intermarried, 
anyway. Kin Maung was evi- 
dently a nice young fellow, 
unusually devout, and the local 
monk had a good word for 
him, so what more could any- 
one want? Most of us have 
skeletons in our cupboards, and 
—since one of the first and 
most charming characteristics 
of Buddhist peoples is their 
tolerance—it is not always ex- 
actly polite to dig those skele- 
tons up. 

Kin Maung got on famously. 
Unlike most of his kind, he 
seemed to have really learnt 
to work, to do manual labour 
somewhere or other. That was 
considered a bit odd, but, then, 
the man was a foreigner, and 
they are so often odd. He 
was good company, and his 
absurd little dog was quite a 
local character; his fondness 
for it was perfectly ridiculous. 
Everyone liked them both. 

Certainly he was lucky in 
arriving when he did. Towards 
the end of the rains the rice 
crop has to be watched care- 
fully, guarded nightly against 
predatory elephants and other 
interfering beasties. Kin 
Maung got a job atonce. Then, 
when the rains go out, and 
the crop has had some sun 
for a while, out it must come 
—cut, carried, threshed and 
garnered, and that is a time 
of intense work that has to 
be got through as quickly as 
possible. 

Kin Maung was employed 
by one of the biggest men in 
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the village. Over the harvest- 
ing there was the cheery love- 
making inseparable from all 
harvestings all over the world, 
and Kin Maung fell for the 
little younger daughter, and 
the little daughter fell for Kin 
Maung. 

Very happy years those next 
two. And the two babies that 
arrived were jolly little brats— 
the same absurd, plump, laugh- 
ing little beggars that Burmese 
babies always are. ... 


There is a quotation about 
“the mills of God .. .” and 
out East it might well read 
“ the mills of Government...” 

Oo Hila Baw, half-Burmese, 
half-Indian, Sub-Inspector of 
Police on the Burmese side of 
the border, was courting a girl 
in that village. At one time 
she had set her cap at Kin 
Maung, but the 8.I.P. did not 
know that, and the girl saw 
no reason to tell him. But, 
somehow or other, his sus- 
picions were roused about Kin 
Maung (which seems to point 
to the truth of another quota- 
tion—about hell and fury and 
@ woman scorned). Anyway, 
not being a monied man, the 
Inspector started inquiries go- 
ing; there are rewards for 
catching convicts who have 
returned from transportation, 
likewise kudos which may be 
worth even more than money. 

Suspicion breeds fast. The 
mills started grinding—exceed- 
ing small. Within afew months 
Kin Maung’s identity was defi- 
nitely though secretly estab- 
lished. 
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The news ground its way 
up to the local Government in 
Rangoon, and thence to Bang. 
kok in Siam. Back to Rangoon 
and back to Mergui, with the 
added information that his 
Siamese Majesty would have 
no objection to a recapture 
raid being made by a limited 
number of police, provided in- 
formation was given previously, 
all formalities observed, &¢., 
&e. 
On a certain night Kin 
Maung and his little wife went 
to sleep as usual; as usual, 
the Inspector went courting, 
At midnight the constables 
slipped over the border; the 
Inspector met them outside 
the village. Kin Maung was 
arrested before he was awake. 
The Victory Dog did get his 
teeth into a constable, but that 
is the very best you can say 
for it.... 


It was a miserable journey 
coming back. To the Mergui 
Jail his wife came and wept 
—but that did not help much. 
Nobody came to the Rangoon 
Jail and nobody wept, and 
that did not help either. The 
Andamans seemed more dull 
than ever when he got back to 
them. He. missed the Victory 
Dog a lot—almost as much 
as he missed his wife and 
babies. 

Queer little stoic that he 
was, he went in quite bravely 
before the D.C. to take his 
punishment. He ‘ shiko’d 
politely, and the D.C. nodded 
and started writing on a piece 
of paper; listened to a few 
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police witnesses and wrote more 
things down ; asked Kin Maung 
it he had really escaped from 
transportation, asked if he was 
rally ‘one Kin Maung’ and 
No. so-and-so. 

Kin Maung was getting hope- 
lessly bored, when, to his in- 
tense surprise, everyone but 
himself was bundied out of 
court. 

The D.C. said, ‘‘ Well, then, 
~ 

Kin Maung told, haltingly 
at first but gaining confidence 
as he went on because the 
other seemed to like it. He 
was getting quite excited by 
the time he had got himself 
back to Burma, and he really 
let himself go over the cheery 
times he used to have in his 
Siamese village. The D.C. in- 
terrupted occasionally, asking 
questions, particularly about 
the wife’s name and the name 
of the village and her father’s 
name. He laughed (quite a 
bit) because he seemed to 
think the Siamese names 
funny; repeated them over 
(very badly) several times, and 
then made Kin Maung go 
Tight up to his table and 
write them down for him in 
Burmese. Finally he said, 
‘Well—I’ll have to give you 
something extra for this, you 
mow,” ... and added the 
utterly incomprehensible re- 
mark, “But don’t worry; if 
you win—you win!” 

Now what on earth might 
that mean? Kin Maung was 
marched back to the jail, where 
he stayed for months. His 
companions told him he would 
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never get out again. He was 
past caring, anyway... . 


One day, months later, he 
was told to put on his best 
clothes and go up to the D.C.’s 
house. Convicts are allowed 
to wear mufti outside the jail, 
so he dressed himself very 
carefully and went. He waited 
some time. Presently the D.C. 
came down, said “ Ho!—so 
you’ve come, have you?”’... 
and motioned Kin Maung to 
get into a waiting motor-car. 
The D.C. drove. 

They drove down to the 
jetty and pushed off in a motor- 
boat. When they came to a 
big ship they got out and 
climbed up the gangway. The 
D.C. stood about, talking to a 
lot of other white people on 
the deck, and Kin Maung stood 
behind, very politely. 

Presently they went down a 
lot of inside stairs to a deck 
crowded with Orientals. The 
D.C. took Kin Maung by the 
ear (but quite kindly), tweaked 
it a bit and said in Burmese, 
“Well, .. .isshehere?”... 

“Mother!” but she was !— 
and the babies and Mr Victory 
Dog (brought back again, under 
escort, to the Andamans !). 

When they had all got back 
to the house, Kin Maung was 
sent for again. He thought 
he was going to be sent back 
to the jail, and stood waiting 
while the D.C. looked at him 
occasionally and tickled the 
Victory Dog’s ears all the time. 

Kin Maung stood very quiet 
and still, rather frightened, but 
the other seemed to be com- 
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pletely taken up with the 
dog. 

Presently the D.C. looked 
up. He was smiling a little. 
He said, ‘“ Well, young man 
—now you'd better learn to be 
a table servant... .” 

A job in the house! Live 
there—with the wife and the 
babies and the Victory Dog! 
Kin Maung collapsed on the 
floor—the ultimate ‘ shiko,’ sign 
of respect. Fled—into the gar- 
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den yelling for his wife, dancing, 
Shouting his (completely yp. 
printable) songs. . 

For once in his life the 
Victory Dog deserted his 
master. He remained with 
the D.C., who was still whis. 
pering to him, still Smiling, 
still tickling his ear. They 
seemed to understand each 
other—those two. “Sporting 
effort, old fellow,” said {the 
D.C. “Sorry...” 


Ir. 


PARADOXICAL PETS. 


BY H. A. ROOME. 


ONE of the strangest animals 
in the wide world is the Duck- 
billed Platypus, Ornithorhyn- 
chus paradoxus. <A soft furry 
coat, a beak resembling that 
of a duck, composed of delicate 
highly sensitive skin supported 
by a cartilage, short webbed 
fore-feet, short hind-feet armed 
in the male each with a spur 
connected with a poison gland, 
a long flat tail, small insignifi- 
cant eyes, no ears—what a 
strange make-up! 

It stands with the Echidna, 
or spiny ant-eater, at the base 
of the mammalian series. An 
egg-laying mammal, it lays 
usually two, more rarely three, 
white-shelled eggs, like a rep- 
tile. The eggs adhere to one 
another. When hatched the 
young are quite bare. 

They are suckled on milk, 
which exudes from the milk 
glands. on to the under sur- 


face of the body of the mother: 
@ very primitive arrangement. 

They frequent rivers in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, and are 
not often seen, being very 
timid, and retiring into their 
burrows on the slightest move- 
ment of the spectator. The 
entrance to the burrow is below 
the water, ascending on the 
land, twenty to forty feet in 
length, and terminating in 4 
nest, where the animals sleep 
by day and from which they 
enter the water after sunset. 

They feed on small molluscs 
and grubs in the mud of the 
river, burrowing with their set- 
sitive muzzles. The young 
possess true molar teeth, which, 
however, are soon worn away 
by the sand sucked in with 
their food, and are replaced 
in the adult by two pairs of 
horny plates. 

I copy from my note-book 
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some account of my experience 
with the Platypus during a 
stay in Tasmania. 
Iremoved earth in my garden 
to the depth of 3 feet from a 
surface 23 feet 6 inches in 
and 7 feet in breadth, 
and laid a brick floor, to which 
I added walls 3 feet in height, 
and filled in with earth. This 
made the burrow. At one end 
I added a galvanised iron tank, 
6 feet square and 3 feet deep. 
This was filled with rain water 
by a pipe from the roof of my 
house, and could be emptied 
at pleasure by lifting a plug. 
Round the whole I placed 
walls of galvanised iron wire. 
On 22nd July 1888 a male 
Platypus was brought to me by 
some boys, one of whom had 
put his hand in a burrow (which 
he took to be a rabbit warren), 
and feeling something furry 
had laid hold of it and pulled 
out the Platypus by the tail. 
It did not use its spurs as 
defensive weapons, nor did it 
scratch him with its claws or 
hurt him in any way. When 
placed in my tank he dived 
again and again, and enjoyed 
the water for about an hour. 
Then he climbed on to the 
earth and wandered round the 
enclosure, seeking some means 
of escape. After a time I left 
to get him food, but I had 
not been away many minutes 
before he had climbed the 
wite enclosure and was run- 
ning down the garden at a 
rapid pace in the direction of 
@ stream some 300 yards dis- 
tant. I caught him with some 
difficulty (as in his wet con- 
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dition he proved a slippery 
creature to hold) and replaced 
him in the tank. He, hav- 
ing found a means of escape, 
was quick to try it again, and 
was out of the water and up 
the wire in a twinkling. With 
a plate I pushed him back, but 
he was up in an instant and 
tried the other side. I then 
put him in a bag while I 
covered the enclosure with wire 
over the top. Next morning 
he was gone, having escaped 
by a small opening between the 
wire and the brick-work, which 
had been left unnoticed. 

A fortnight later, in the first 
week of August, a female speci- 
men was brought to me. Hav- 
ing fastened up securely the 
aperture by which the male had 
escaped, I placed her in my 
Platypus house at the end re- 
moved from the tank, and she 
made straight for the water. 
She did well for two days, but 
on the morning of the third 
day I found her floating dead 
on the top of the water. Dur- 
ing the night she had amused 
herself by climbing up the wire 
on to the roof and dropping 
from it into the water. I 
imagine she had fallen on one 
occasion on to the brick-work 
and being stunned had been 
drowned. I had the wire 
round the place removed, and 
galvanised iron sheeting erected 
in its stead, 3 feet high and 
inclining inwards, so as to 
make it more difficult of 
ascent 

On 13th October 1888 I was 
brought two specimens (a male 
and a female) caught in a net 
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in the creek. The male had 
not used his spurs in defence. 
I took him by the tail and 
handled his spurs, but he made 
no attempt to hurt me. I put 
them both in the enclosure at 
10 A.M. The weeds were 1} 
feet high and very thick. The 
male made in a direct line 
through the weeds to the water 
at the farther end—the female 
followed his path. They swam 
and dived in the water most 
part of the day. At 9 P.M. 
I saw one on the earth beside 
the tank, and the other raised 
itself from the water and pushed 
it with its bill in play, as if to 
invite it to a game. Then the 
first one dived into the water, 
and they commenced to gambol 
like kittens, holding on to one 
another and turning over and 
over in the water, showing 
sometimes their dark backs, 
sometimes their lighter-coloured 
abdomens. At 8 A.M. next 
morning neither was to be 
seen, but there was a mark of 
a burrow into which they had 
evidently disappeared. At 3 
p.M. I moved the earth gently 
away with a light spade for a 
distance of two feet. I then 
saw them both another foot 
in the earth, curled up together. 
As they had burrowed they 
had thrown back the earth and 
filed in the burrow behind 
them, but the last foot of the 
burrow was clear of earth, and 
the termination of it was 
scooped out into a larger hole 
in which they both lay. As 
soon as the male saw me he 
made a rush to the water, but 
the female was less timid and 


remained in the earth. I 
touched her with the Spade 
once or twice, and she then 
ran quickly out and dived in 
after the male. 

During the day I had pro- 
cured them food from a pond 
in my ground, together with 
some water weeds and grasses, 
The Platypi would come to the 
surface and rest their map 
dibles on the weeds while 
breathing. 

October 15.—At 7 a.m. this 
morning the old burrow was 
completely filled in, and unless 


one had known its situation, 


it would have been difficult 
to tell that there had been a 
burrow there. The earth was 
filled in to a level with the 
general surface. 

Near-by, and well concealed 
under the weeds, was a small 
hole, evidently the new burrow. 
Neither animal was to be seen. 
I visited the enclosure with 
others several times during the 
day, but they did not come 
out until after sunset. At 
8 p.m. I saw them both in the 
water, holding on to each other 
and rolling over and over i 
the same way as I had pre 
viously noticed. I kept stil 
and was unobserved. Presently 
the male left the water and 
entered the burrow and col 
menced to enlarge the entrance. 
He used all four feet in remov 
ing the earth, but did almost 
all the work by the fore-feet 
only occasionally bringing the 
hind ones into use. As hi 
body was half hidden in the 
burrow, I could not see if he 
used his mandible in any Way 
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In a few minutes the female 
followed him and helped him 
to scratch, after which both 
began to play in the weeds, 
rolling over and over as they 
had done in the water. I then 
raised my hand and the male 
made quickly for the tank, the 
female, as usual, being less 
timid, and following, after look- 
ing at me for quite half a 
minute. 

October 16.—I found the 
second burrow filled in this 
morning in the same careful 
manner that the first had been. 
The male was asleep in the 
entrance of a third burrow, and 
the female was out of sight 
farther in the burrow. The 
male was partly covered by 
the thick weeds. After an 
hour or so he was disturbed, 
and entered the tank, the female 
soon following. I then ex- 
plored the third burrow with 
my hand, and found it to be 
1} feet in length, and ter- 
minating in the usual enlarged 
nest. Both animals were a 
good deal tamer to-day, and 
the male more so than the 
female. He allowed me to 
stroke his head with my hand, 
and seemed to enjoy the pro- 
cess. They both appeared to 
find plenty of food in the 
water, and seemed as well in 
health as when they came. 
They burrowed about during 
the day at the new burrow 
and at fresh places. They 
used chiefly their front feet 
in burrowing, as before, and 
occasionally the hind ones, and 
I observed the male also using 
his mandible to toss aside the 
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light earth he had scratched 
up with his feet, as one might 
use a trowel. Some of their 
antics in the water are comical, 
as when one takes the tail of 
the other in his mandible and 
is towed through the water, 
the hinder one often turning 
on his back during the process, 
and evidently enjoying the 
game. Often if one of them 
climbed up on the brick-work 
round the tank and tried to 
climb the galvanised iron sheet- 
ing, the other would raise itself 
out of the water to seize its 
companion (with its mandible) 
by one of its hind feet, and so 
pull it down into the tank 
backwards, when they would 
hold one another and turn 
somersaults together for several 
minutes. Often, too, if one left 
the water the other would follow 
among the weeds and push 
it with its mandible as if to 
invite it back to the water, 
when both would return and 
dive in and play together as 
before. 

October 17.—This morning 
both were lying asleep in the 
sun at the entrance of the 
burrow last mentioned. No 
fresh one had been made. The 
female became very lively about 
mid-day and swam about as 
usual; but the male hardly 
moved, and when he walked 
slowly to the water he only 
swam a short time before he 
became much exhausted and 
his head dropped. He would 
have drowned had he not been 
lifted to the ground, where he 
lay, evidently very ill. The 
female poked him, as usual, 
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with her mandibles, but he 
made no response. I took 
him into the house and placed 
him in a box by the fire, and 
gave him bread and milk, but 
he did not take any so far as 
I saw. ; 
9.30 P.mM.—On returning after 
two hours’ absence I found him 
lying on his back dead. He 
had crawled out of the box. 
I dissected him, and from 
the empty state of the alimen- 
tary canal I concluded he died 
of malnutrition. There was a 
little finely pulverised earth in 
the stomach and intestines. 
October 18.—The female con- 
tinues well. She made no fresh 
burrow to-day, but lay under 
the weeds. 
October 19.—She is diving 


and swimming as usual, and 
appears well. 
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October 20.—This morning 
she was lying dead on the 
ground. Dissection showed he 
to be emaciated, with the whole 
alimentary canal empty, except 
for a little grit. 

These little animals are ey. 
dently very dainty feeden; 
they obtain food in the streams 
which they miss in confine 
ment, although I changed the 
water from time to time and 
fed them from the pond. 

Running water with deep 
mud beneath seems essential 
to their health. 

No living specimen has ever 
reached Europe, though at- 
tempts to that end have been 
made. 

The bones of my last pets 
have found an honoured sepul- 
chre in the South Kensington 
Natural History Museum. 
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